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Evert nation has a peculiar character, in which it differs 
from all others that have been, that are, and possibly from 
all that are to come ; for it does not yet appear that the 
Divine Father of the nations ever repeats himself and creates 
either two nations or two men exactly alike. However, as 
nations, like men, agree in more things than they differ, and 
in obvious things too, the special peculiarity of any one 
tribe does not always appear at first sight But if we look 
through the history of some nation which has passed off 
from the stage of action, we find certain prevailing traits 
which continually reappear in the language and laws there- 
of; in its arts, literature, manners, modes of religion — in 
short) in the whole life of the people. The most prominent 
thing in the history of the Hebrews is their continual trust 
in God, and this marks them from their first appearance to 
the present day. They have accordingly done little for art, 
science, philosophy, little for commerce and the useful arts 
of life, but much for religion ; and the psalms they sung 
two or three thousand years ago are at this day the hymns 
and prayers of the whole Christian world. Three great 
historical forms of religion, Judaism, Christianity, and Ma- 
hometanism, all have proceeded from them. 

He that looks at the Ionian Greeks finds in their story 
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always the same 'pFohiinent characteristic, a devotion to what 
is beautiful, -'t^ns appears often to the neglect of what is 
true, right, «thj5.tlierefore holy. Hence, while they have done 
little for r^^ion, their literature, architecture, sculpture, 
furnish ,iia. With models never surpassed, and perhaps not 
equally J.. *• Yet they lack the ideal aspiration after religion 
that appe'ars in the literature and art, and even language of 
some other people, quite inferior to the Greeks in elegance 
«'n€l lefinement Science, also, is most largely indebted to 

. 'tSose beauty-loving Greeks, for truth is one form of loveli- 

' ''Diess. 

« 

If we take the Romans, from Romulus their first king, to 
Augustulus the last of the Caesars, the same traits of national 
character appear, only the complexion and dress thereof 
changed by circumstances. There is always the same 
hardness and materialism, the same skill in organizing men, 
the same turn for afiairs and genius for legislation. Rome 
borrowed her theology and liturgical forms ; her art, science, 
literature, philosophy, and eloquence ; even her art of war 
was an imitation. But law sprung up indigenous in her 
soil ; her laws are the best gift she offers to the human race, 
— the ** monument more lasting than brass,'^ which she has 
left behind her. 

We may take another nation, which has by no means 
completed its history, the Saxon race, from Hengist and 
Horsa to Sir Robert Peel : there also is a permanent pecu- 
liarity in the tribe. They are yet the same bold, handy, 
practical people as when their bark first touched the savage 
shores of Britain ; not over religious ; less pious than moral ; 
not so much upright before God, as downright before 
men ; servants of the understanding more than children of 
reason ; not following the guidance of an intuition, and the 
light of an idea, but rather trusting to experiment, facts, 
precedents, and usages ; not philosophical, but commercial ; 
warlike through strength and courage, not from love of war 
INT its glory; materialt obstinate, and grasping, with the 
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same admiration of horses, dogs, oxen, and strong drink ; 
the same willingness to tread down any obstacle, material, 
human or divine, which stands in their way; the same 
impatient lust of wealth and power ; the same disposition to 
colonize and reannex other lands ; the same love of liberty 
and love of law ; the same readiness in forming political 
confederations. 

In each of these four instances the Hebrews, the lonians, 
the Romans, and Uie Anglo-Saxon race, have had a nation- 
ality so strong, that while they have mingled with other 
nations in commerce and in war, as victors and vanquished, 
they have stoutly held their character through all; they 
have thus modified feebler nations joined with them. To 
take the last, neither the Britons nor the Danes affected 
very much fhe character of the Anglo-Saxons ; they never 
turned it out of its coiirse. The Normans gave the Saxon 
manners, refinement, letters, elegance. The Anglo-Saxon 
bishop of the eleventh century, dressed in untanned sheep- 
skins, ** the woolly side out and the fleshy side in ; '' he ate 
cheese, and flesh, drank milk and mead. The Norman 
taught him to wear cloth, to eat also bread and roots, to 
drink wine. But in other respects the Norman left him as 
he found him. England has received her kings and her 
nobles from Normandy, Anjou, the Provence, Scotland, 
Holland, Hanover, often seeing a foreigner ascend her 
throne ; yet the sturdy Anglo-Saxon character held its own, 
spite of the new element infused into its blood : change the 
ministries, change the dynasties often as they will, John Bull 
is obstinate as ever, and himself changes not ; no philosophy 
or religion makes him less material. No nation but the 
English could have produced a Hobbes, a Hume, a Paley, 
or a Bentham ; they are all instantial and not exceptional 
men in that race. 

Now this idiosyncrasy of a nation is a sacred gift ; like 
the genius of a Bums, a Thorwaldsen, a Franklin, or a 
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Bowditch, it is giren for some divine purpose, to be sacredly 
cherished and patiently unfolded. The cause of the peculi- 
arities of a nation or an individual man we cannot fully 
determine as yet, and so we refer it to the chain of causes 
which we call Providence. But the national persistency in 
a common type is easily explained. The qualities of father 
and mother are commonly transmitted to their children, but 
not always, for peculiarities may lie latent in a family for 
generaticHis, and reappear in the genius or the folly of a child 
— oflen in the complexion and features : and besides, father 
and mother are oAen no match. But such exceptions are 
rare, and the qualities of a race are always thus repro- 
duced, the deficiency of one man getting counterbalanced 
by the redundancy of the next : the marriages of a whole 
tribe are not far from normal. 

Some nations, it seems, perish through defect of this 
national character, as individuals fail of success through 
excess or deficiency in their character. Thus the Celts, 
that great flood of a nation which once swept over Grer- 
many, France, England, and, casting its spray far over the 
Alps, at one time threatened destruction to Rome itself, 
seem to have been so filled with love of individual inde- 
pendence that they could never accept a minute organization 
of human rights and duties, and so their children would not 
group themselves into a city, as other races, and submit to' 
a strdng central power, which should curb individual will 
enough to insure national unity of action. Perhaps this 
was once the excellence of the Celts, and thereby they 
broke the trammels and escaped from the theocratic or 
despotic traditions of earlier and more savage times, devel- 
oping the power of the individual for a time, and the energy 
of a nation loosely bound ; but when they came in contact 
with the Romans, Franks and Saxons, they melted away as 

ow in April — only, like that, remnants thereof yet linger- 
in the mountains and islands of Europe. No external 
sure of famine or pcditical oppression now holds the Celts 
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in Ireland together, or give them national unity of action 
enough to resist the Saxon foe. Doubtless in other days 
this very peculiarity of the Irish has done the world some 
service. Nations succeed each other as races of animals 
in the geological epochs, and like them, also, perish when 
their work is done. 

The peculiar character of a nation does not appear na- 
kedly, without relief and shadow. As the waters of the 
Rhone, in coming from the mountains, have caught a stain 
from the soils they have traversed which mars the cerulean 
tinge of the mountain snow that gave them birth, so the 
peculiarities of each nation become modified by the circum- 
stances to which it is exposed, though the fundamental 
character of a nation, it seems, has never been changed. 
Only when the blood of the nation is changed by additions 
from another stock is the idiosyncrasy altered. 

Now, while each nation has its peculiar genius or char- 
acter which does not change, it has also and accordingly a 
particular work to perform in the economy of the world, 
a certain fundamental idea to unfold and develop. This is 
its national task, for in (xod^s world, as in a shop, there is a 
regular division of labor. Sometimes it is a limited work, 
and when it is done the nation may be dismissed, and go to 
its repose. Non omnia possumus otnnes is as true of nations 
4kB of men ; one has a genius for one thing, another for some- 
thing different, and the idea of each nation and its special 
work will depend on the genius of the nation. Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns. 

In addition to this specific genius of the nation and its 
corresponding work, there are also various accidental or 
subordinate qualities, which change with circumstances, and 
so vary the nation^s aspect that its peculiar genius and pecu- 
liar duty are often hid from its own consciousness, and even 
obscured to that of the philosophic looker-on. These sub- 
ordinate peculiarities will depend first on the peculiar genius, 
idea and work of the nation, and next on the transient cir- 
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cumstanees, geographical, climactic, historical and secular, 
to which the nation has been exposed. The past helped 
form the circumstances of the present age, and they the 
character of the men now living. Thus new modifications 
of the national type continually take place ; new variations 
are played, but on the same old strings and of the same 
old tune. Once circumstances made the Hebrews entirely 
pastoral, now as completely commercial ; but the same trust 
in God, the same national exclusiveness appear, as of old. 
As one looks at the history of the lonians, Bomans, Sax(Mis, 
he sees unity of national character, a continuity of idea and 
of work ; but it appears in the midst of variety, for while 
these remained ever the same to complete the economy of 
the world, subordinate qualities — sentiments, ideas, actions 
•— changed to suit the passing hour. The nation^s course 
was laid towards a certain point, but they stood to the right 
hand or the left, they sailed with much canvass or little, 
and swift or slow, as the winds and Maves compelled: 
nay, sometimes the national ship ^^ heaves to,^^ and lies with 
her '^ head to the wind,*' regardless of her destination ; but 
when the storm is overblown resumes her course. Men 
will carelessly think ihe ship has no certain aim, but only 
drifts. 

The most marked characteristic of the American nation 
is Love of Freedom ; of man's natural rights. This is so 
plain to a student of American history, or of American pol- 
itics, that the point requires no arguing. We have a genius 
for liberty : the American idea is freedom, natural rights. 
Accordingly, the work providentially laid out for us to do 
seems this, — to organize the rights of man. This is a prob- 
lem hitherto unattempted on a national scale, in human 
history. Often enough attempts have been made to organ- 
ize the powers of priests, kings, nobles, in a theocracy, mon- 
archy, oligarchy, powers which had no foundation in human 
duties or human rights, but solely in the selfishness of strong 
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men. Often enough bare the mights of men been organ- 
ized, but not the rights of man. Surely there has never 
been an attempt made on a national scale to organize the 
rights of man as man ; rights resting on the nature of things ; 
rights deriyed from no oonventional compact of men with 
men ; not inherited from past generations, nor received from 
pariiaments and kings, nor secured by their parchments ; but 
rights that are derived straightway from God, the Author 
of Duty and the Source of Right, and which are secured in 
the great charter of our being. 

At first view it will be said, the peculiar genius of America 
is not such, m» such her fundamental idea, nor that her des- 
tined woik. It is true that much of the national conduct 
seems exceptional when measured by that standard, and the 
nation^s course as crooked as the Rio Grande ; it is true that 
America sometimes seems to spurn liberty, and sells the 
freedom of three million men for less than three million 
annual bales of cotton ; true, she often tramples, knowingly, 
consciously tramples, on the most unquestionaUe and sacred 
rights. Yet, when one looks tlirough the whole character 
and history of America, spite of the exceptions, nothing 
comes out with such relief as this love of freedom, this idea 
of liberty, this attempt to organize right There are nu- 
merous subordinate qualities which conflict with the nation^s 
idea and work, coming from our circumstances, not our 
soul, as well as many others which help the nation perform 
her providential work. They are signs of the times, and 
it is important to look carefully among the most promi- 
nent of them, where, indeed, one finds striking contradic- 
tions. 

The first is an impatience of authority. Every thing 
must render its reason, and show cause for its being. We 
will not be commanded, at least only by such as we choose 
to obey. Does some one say, " Thou shalt,'^ or " Thou 
shalt not," we ask, ** Who are you ? " Hence comes a 
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seeming irreyerence. The shovel hat, the synihol of au- 
thority, which awed our fathers, is not respected unless it 
covers a man, and then it is the man we honor, and no 
longer the shovel hat. '^ I will complain of you to the gov- 
ernment ! ^^ said a Prussian nobleman to a Yankee stage- 
driver, who uncivilly threw the nobleman^s' trunk to the top 
of the coach. ^^ Tell the government to go to the devil ! ^' 
was the symbolical reply. 

Old precedents will not suffice us, for we want something 
anterior to all precedents ; we go beyond what is written, 
asking the cause of the precedent and the reason of the 
writing. ** CXir fathers did so," says some one. ** What of 
that ? " say we. " CXir fathers — they were giants, were 
they ? Not at all, only great boys, and we are not only 
taller than they, but mounted on their shoulders to boot, and 
see twice as far. My dear wise man, or wiseacre, it is we 
that are the ancients, and have forgotten more than all our 
fathers knew. We will take their wisdom joyfully, and 
thank Grod for it, but not their authority, we know better ; 
and of their nonsense not a word. It was very well that 
they lived, and it is very well that they are dead. Let 
them keep decently buried, for respectable dead men never 
walk." 

Tradition does not satisfy us. The American scholar has 
no folios in his library. The antiquary unrolls his codex, 
hid for eighteen hundred years in the ashes of Herculaneum, 
deciphers its fossil wisdom, telling us what great men thought 
in the bay of Naples, and two thousand years ago. '^ What 
do you tell of that for ? " is the answer to his learning. . 
*' What has Pythagoras to do with the price of cotton ? You 
may be a very learned man ; you can read the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, I dare say, and know so much about the Pharaohs, 
it 18 a pity you had not lived in their time, when you might 
ire been good for somethings but you are too old-fashioned 

' our business, and may return to your dust." An eminent 
ii^rican, a student of Egyptian history, with a scholarly 
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iiidignation declared, ^ There is not a man who cares to 
know whether Shoophoo lived one thousand years before 
Christ, or three." 

The example of other and ancient States does not terrify 
or instruct us. If slavery were a curse to Athens, the cor- 
ruption of Corinth, the undoing of Rome, and all history 
shows it was so, we will learn no lesson from that experience, 
for we say, ^' We are not Athenians, men of Corinth, nor 
pagan Romans, thank Grod, but free republicans. Christians 
of America. We live in the nineteenth century, and though 
slavery worked all that mischief then and there, we know 
how to make money out of it, twelve hundred millions of 
dollars, as Mr. Clay counts the cash." 

The example of contemporary nations furnishes us little 
warning or guidance. We will set our own precedents, and 
do not like to be told that the Prussians or the Dutch have 
learned some things in the education of the people before 
us, which we shall do well to learn after them. So when a 
good man tells us of their schools and their colleges, ^^ pa- 
triotic " school-masters exclaim, *' It is not true ; our schools 
are the best in the world ! But if it were true, it is unpa- 
triotic to say so ; it aids and comforts the enemy." Jona- 
than knows little of war ; he has heard his grandfather talk 
of Lexington and Saratoga ; he thinks he should like to have 
a little touch of battle on his own account : so when there is 
difficulty in setting up the fence betwixt his estate and his 
neighbors, he blusters for a while, talks big, and threatens to 
strike his father ; but, not having quite the stomach for that 
experiment, falls to beating his other neighbor, who happens 
to be poor, weak, and of a sickly constitution ; and when he 
beats her at every step, — 

" For 'tis no war, as each one knows, 
When only one side deals the blows. 
And t* other bears 'em," — 

Jonathan thinks he has covered himself ^^ with imperishable 
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honors,'' and sets up his general for a great king. Poor 
Jonathan — he does not know the misery, the tears, the 
hlood, the shame, the wickedness, and the sin he has set 
a-going, and which one day he is to account for with God 
who forgets nothing ! 

Yet while we are so unwilling to accept the good princi- 
ples, to he warned hy the fate, or guided by the success, of 
other nations, we gladly and servilely copy their faults, their 
follies, their vice and sin. Like all upstarts, we pique our- 
selves on our imitation of aristocratic ways. How many a 
blusterer in Congress, — for there are two denominations of 
blusterers, differing only in degree, your great blusterer in 
Congress and your little blusterer in a bar-room, — has 
roared away hours long against aristocratic influence, in 
favor of the *' pure democracy,'* while he played the oli- 
garch in his native village, the tyrsj^ over his hired help, 
and though no man knows who his grandfather was, spite of 
the herald's office, conjures up some trumpery coat of arms ! 
Like a clown, who, by pinching his appetite, has bought a 
gaudy cloak for Sabbath wearing, we chuckle inwardly at 
our brave apery of foreign absurdities, hoping that strangers 
will be astonished at us — which, sure enough, comes to 
pass. Jonathan is as vain as he is conceited, and expects 
that the Fiddlers, and the Trollopes, and others, who 
visit us periodically as the swallows, and likewise for what 
they can catch, shall only extol, or at least stand aghast at 
the brave spectacle we offer, of " the freest and most en- 
lightened nation in the world ; "and if they tell us that we 
are an ill-mannered set, raw and clownish, that we pick our 
teeth with a fork, loll back in our chairs, and make our 
countenance hateful with tobacco, and that with all our ex- 
cellences we are a nation of " rowdies," — why, we are 
offended, and our feelings are hurt. There was an African 
chief, long ago, who ruled over a few miserable cabins, and 
one day received a French traveller from Paris, under a 
tree. With the exception of a pair of shoes, our chief was 
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as naked as a pestle, but with gieat complacency he asked 
the traveller, " What do they say of me at Paris ? " 

Such is our dread of authority, that we like not old 
things ; hence we are always a-changing. Our house must 
be new, and our book, and even our church. So we choose 
a material that soon wears out, though it oflen outlasts our 
patience. The wooden house is an apt emblem of this sign 
of the times. But this love of change appears not less in 
important matters. We think ^' Of old things all are over 
old, of new things none are new enough.'^ So the age 
asks of all institutions their right to be : What right has the 
government to existence ? Who gave the majority a right to 
control the minority, to restrict trade, levy taxes, make 
laws, and all that ? If the nation goes into a committee of 
the whole and makes laws, some little man goes into a 
committee of one and passes his counter resolves. The 
State of South Carolina is a nice example of this self- 
reliance, and this questioning of all authority. That little 
brazen State, which contains only about half so many free 
white inhabitants as the single city of New York, but which 
none the less claims to have monopolized most of the chiv- 
alry of the nation, and its patriotism, as well as political 
wisdom — that chivalrous little State says, '^ If the nation 
does not make laws to suit us ; if it does not allow us to 
imprison all black seamen from the North ; if it prevents 
the extension of Slavery wherever we wish to carry it — 
then the State of South Carolina will nullify, and leave the 
other nine-and-twenty States to go to ruin ! " 

Men ask what right have the churches to the shadow of 
authority which clings to them — to make creeds, and to 
bind and to loose ! So it is a thing which has happened, 
that when a church excommunicates a young stripling for 
heresy, he turns round, fulminates his edict, and excom- 
municates the church. Said a sly Jesuit to an American 
Protestant at Rome, " But the rites and customs and doc- 
trines of the Catholic church go back to the second century. 
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the age after the aposdes!'^ «^No doaht of it,'' said the 
American, who had also read the Fathers, ^ they go hack 
to the times of the apostles themselves; hut that proves 
nothing, for there were as great fools in the first century as 
the last A fool or a folly is no hotter because it is an old 
folly or an old fooL There are fools enough now, in all 
conscience. Pray don't go back to prove their apostolical 
succession." 

There are always some men who are bom out of due 
season, men of .past ages, stragglers of former generations, 
who ought to have been bom before Dr. Faustus invented 
printing, but who are unfortunately bom now, or, if bom 
long ago, have been fraudulendy and illegally concealed by 
their mothers, and are now, for the first time, brought to 
light. The age lifts such aged juveniles from the ground, 
and bids them live, but they are sadly to seek in this day ; 
they are old-fashioned boys; their authority is called in 
question ; their traditions and old wives' fables are laughed 
at, at any rate disbelieved ; they get profanely elbowed in 
the crowd — men not knowing their great age and conse- 
quent venerableness ; the shovel hat, though apparently 
bom on their head, is treated with disrespect. The very 
boys laugh pertly in their face when they speak, and even 
old men can scarce forbear a smile, though it may be a 
smile of pity. The age affords such men a place, for it is 
a catholic age, laige-minded, and tolerant, — such a place 
as it gives to ancient armor, Indian Bibles, and fossil bones 
of the mastodon ; it puts them by in some room seldom 
used, with other old furniture, and allows them to mumble 
their anilities by themselves; now and then takes off its 
hat; looks in, charitably, to keep the mediseval relics in 
good heart, and pretends to listen, as they discourse of what 
comes of nothing and goes to it ; but in matters which the 
age cares about, commerce, manufactures, politics, which 
U cares much for, even in education, which it cares far too 
Uttle about, it trusts no such counsellors, nor tolerates, nor 
''ver affects to listen. 
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Then there is a philosophical tendency, distinctly Tisible ; 
a groping after ultimate facts, first principles, and uni* 
yersal ideas. We wish to know first the fact, next the law 
of that fkct, and then the reason of the law. A sign of 
this tendency is noticeable in the titles of books ; we 
have no longer ** treatises '' on the eye, the ear, sleep, 
and so forth, but ..in &eir place we find works professing 
to treat of the ^' philosophy ^' of vision, of sound, of sleep. 
Even in the pulpits, men speak about the ^ philosophy '* of 
religion ; we have philosophical lectures, delivered to men 
of little culture, which would have amazed our grandfathers, 
who thought a shoemaker should never go beyond his last, 
even to seek for the philosc^hy of shoes. ^^ What a 
pity,'^ said a grave Scotchman, in the beginning of this 
century, ^^ to teach the beautiful science of geometry to 
weavers and cobblers.'^ Here nothing is too good or high 
for any one tall and good enough to get hold of it. What 
audiences attend the Lowell lectures in Boston — two or 
three thousand men, listening to twelve lectures on the phi- 
losophy of fish I It would not bring a dollar or a vote, only 
thought to their minds I Young ladies are well versed in the 
philosophy of the affections, and understand the theory of 
attraction, while their grandmothers, good easy souls, were 
satisfied with the possession of the fact. The circumstance, 
that philosophical lectures get delivered by men like Walker, 
Agassiz, Emerson, and their coadjutors, men who do not 
spare abstruseness, get listened to, and even understood, in 
town and village, by large crowds of men, of only the most 
common culture ; this indicates a philosophical tendency, 
unknown in any other land or age. Our circle of professed 
scholars, men of culture and learning, is a very small one, 
while our circle of thinking men is disproportionately large. 
The best thought of France and Germany finds a readier 
welcome here than in our parent land : nay, the newest and 
the best thought of England, finds its earliest and warmest 
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welcome in America. It was a little remarkable, that 
Bacon and Newtcm should be re-printed here, and La Place 
should have found his translator and expositor coming out 
of an insurance office in Salem ! Men of no great preten- 
sions object to an accomplished and eloquent politician: 
*^ That is all very well ; he made us cry and laugh, but the 
discourse was not philosophical ; he never tells os the rea- 
son of the thing ; he seems not only not to know it, but not 
to know that there is a reason for the thing, and if not, what 
is the use of this bobbing on the surface ? '^ Young maidens 
complain of the minister, that he has no philosophy in his 
sermons, nothing but precepts, which they could read in the 
Bible, as well as he ; periiaps in heathen Seneca. He does 
not feed their souls. 

One finds his tendency where it is least expected : there 
is a philosophical party in politics, a very small party it may 
be, but an actual one. They aim to get at everlasting ideas 
and universal laws, not made by man, but by Grod, and for 
man, who only finds them ; and from them they aim to de- 
duce all particular enactments, so that each statute in the 
code shall represent a fact in &e universe ; a point of thought 
in God ; so, indeed, that legislation shall be divine in the 
same sense that a true system of astronomy is divine — or 
the Christian religion — the law corresponding to a fact. 
Men of this party, in New England, have more ideas than 
precedents, are spontaneous more than logical ; have intui- 
tions, rather than intellectual convictions, arrived at by the 
process of reasoning. They think it is not philosophical to 
take a young scoundrel and shut him up with a party of old 
ones, for his amendment ; not philosophical to leave children 
with no culture, intellectual, moral, or religious, exposed to 
due temptations of a high and corrupt cirilization, and then, 
when they go astray — as such barbarians needs must, in 
ch temptations — to hang them by the neck for the exam- 
t's sake. They doubt if war is a more philosophical 
de of getting justice between two nations, than blows to 
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settle a quairel between two men. In either case, they do 
not see how it follows, that he who can strike the hardest 
blow is always in the right In short, they think that judi- 
cial murder, which is hanging, and national murder, which 
is war, are not more philosophical than homicide, which one 
man commits on his own private account. 

Theological sects are always the last to feel any popular 
morement. Yet all of them, from the Episcopalians to the 
Quakers, have each a philosophical party, which bids fair 
to outgrow the party which rests on precedent and usage, to 
overshadow and destroy it The Catholic church itself, 
though far astern of all the sects, in regard to the great 
movements of the age, shares this spirit, and abroad, if not 
here, is well nigh rent asunder by the potent medicine which 
this new Daniel of philosophy has put into its mouth. Every 
where in the American churches there are signs of a tenden- 
cy to drop all that rests merely on tradition and hearsay, to 
cling only to such facts as bide the test of critical search, 
and such doctrines as can be verified in human conscious- 
ness here and to-day. Doctors of divinity destroy the faith 
they once preached. 

True, there are antagonistic tendencies, for, soon as one 
pole is developed, the other appears; ob^tions are made 
to philosophy, the old cry is reused — " Infidelity," '* Denial," 
*'*' Free-thinking." It is said that philosophy will corrupt the 
young men, will spoil the old ones, and deceive the very 
elect ** Authority and tradition," say some, ** are all we 
need consult ; reason must be put down, or she will soon ask 
terrible questions." There is good cause for these men 
warring against reason and philosophy ; it is purely in self- 
defence. But this counsel and that cry come from those 
quarters before mentioned, where the men of past ages have 
their place, where the forgotten is re-collected, the obsolete 
preserved, and the useless held in esteem. The counsel is 
not dangerous ; the bird of night, who overstays his hour, is 
only troublesome to himself, and was never known to hurt a 
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dordet or • miwf liBg after wiiii Ib ti» aiglt osly is 
tiie ovl d miuttite , Sose of tboae vko tlm ciy CNit 
sgumt diis tendeocT, aie CMtcl t ft nm ia Ikeir wmj, and 
higUj Qaeiai, Taioafaie as ooavcyaaoen of opnions. So 
kng as tbeio aie nm vko tike nyminni as leal ealate, ^ to 
hare aod to hold for tkemaehres aad tlmr kein for eyer,** 
why flhooki diere wA be m^ ooBrejanoan of opimans as 
ven as of land? And as k is aot tiba doty of tiie latter 
ftmctiooarf to asoettoin the qoaiitT or the Taloe of the land, 
bot only Ha metes and boQnds, its appnrtenaiices and the 
title thereto ; to aee if die grantor is regulaiiy seined and 
possesse d thereof, and has good right to conve y and devise 
the same, and to make sore dmt the whole conveyance is 
r^nlariy made oat,-^so is it with these oonr^ranoerB of 
opinion ; so should it be, and they are valoable men. It is 
a good thing to know dmt we hold under Scolns, and Ramus, 
and Albertus Magnus, who were regolariy aeiaed of this or 
that opinion. It gires an absurdity the dignity of a relic. 
Sometimes these worthies, who thus oppose reason and her 
kin, seem to haye a good deal in them, and, when one ex- 
amines, be finds more than he looked for. They are like a 
nest (^ boxes from Hingfaam or Nuremburg, you open <me, 
and behold another ; that, and lo I a third. So you go on 
opening and opening, and fioding and finding, till at last you 
come to the heart of the matter, and then you find a box 
that is reiy little, and entirely empty. 



Tot, with all this tendency — and it is now so strcmg that it 

MSPot be put down, nor even howled down, much as it may 

be bowled over — there is a lamentaUe want of first prin- 

^•■plM, well known and established; we have rejected the 

■Aofity of tradition, but not yet accepted the authority of 

■Ih and justice. We will not be treated as striplings, and 

^ not old enough to go alone as men. Accordingly, 

^"'^S fleems fixed. There is a perpetual see^sawing of 

'^^^ princiides. Somebody said ministers ou^t to 
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be ordained on horseback, because they are to remain so 
short a time in one place. It would be as emblematic to 
inaugurate American politicians, by swearing them on a 
weathercock. The great men of the land have as many 
turns in their course as the Euripus or the Missouri. Even 
the facts given in the spiritual nature of man are called in 
question. An eminent Unitarian divine regards the exist- 
ence of God as a matter of opinion, thinks it cannot be 
demonstrated, and publicly declares that it is ^^ not a cer- 
tainty.^' Some American Protestants no longer take the 
Bible as the standard of ultimate appeal, yet venture not to 
set up in that place reason, conscience, the soul getting 
help of God ; others, who affect to accept the Scripture 
as the last authority, yet, when questioned as to their belief 
in the miraculous and divine birth of Jesus of Nazareth, are 
found unable to say yes or no, not having made up their 
minds. 

In politics, it is not yet decided whether it is best to leave 
men to buy where they can buy cheapest, and sell where 
they can sell dearest, or to restrict that matter. 

It was a clear case to our fathers, in *76, that all men 
were '* created equal,'* each with " Unalienable Rights:" 
That seemed so clear, that reasoning would not make it ap- 
pear more reasonable ; it was taken for granted, as a self- 
evident proposition. The whole nation said so. Now, it is 
no strange thing to find it said that negroes are not ^^ created 
equal " in unalienable rights with white men. Nay, in the 
Senate of the United States, a famous man declares all this 
talk a dangerous mistake. The practical decision of the 
nation looks the same way. So, to make our theory accord 
with our practice, we ought to re-commit the Declaration to 
the hands which drafted that great State-paper, and instruct 
Mr. Jefferson to amend the document, and declare that " All 
men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, if bom of white mothers ; but if 

not, not." 

2* 
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In this lack of first principles, it is not settled in the pop* 
ular consciousness, that there is such a thing as an absolute 
right, a great law of God, which we are to keep, come what 
will come. So the nation is not upright, but goes stooping. 
Hence, in private afiairs, law takes the place of conscience, 
and, in public, might of right So the bankrupt pays his 
shilling in the pound, and g^ts his discharge, but afterwards, 
becoming rich, does not think of paying the other nineteen 
shillings. He will tell you the law is his conscience ; if that 
be satisfied, so is he. But you will yet find him letting 
money at one or two per cent, a month, contrary to law ; 
and then he will tell you that paying a debt is a matter of 
law, while letting money is only a matter of conscience. 
So he rides either indifferently — now the public hack, and 
now his own private nag, according as it serves his turn. 

So a rich State borrows money and ^ repudiates ^* the 
debt, satisfying its political conscience, as the bankrupt his 
commercial conscience, with the notion that there is no 
absolute right ; that expediency is the only justice, and that 
King People can do no wrong. No calm voice of indigna- 
tion cries out from the pulpit and the press and the heart of 
the people, to shame the repudiators into decent morals ; 
because it is not settled in the popular mind that there is 
any absolute right Then, because we are strong and the 
Mexicans weak, because we want their land for a slave- 
pasture and they cannot keep us out of it, we think that is 
reason enough for waging an infamous war of plunder. 
Ghave men do not ask about *'*' the natural justice ^* of such 
an undertaking, only about its cost Have we not seen an 
American Congress vote a plain lie, with only sixteen dis- 
senting voices in the whole body ; has not the head of the 
nation continually repeated that lie ; and do not both par- 
ties, even at this day, sustain the vote ? 

Now and then there rises up an honest man, with a 
great Christian heart in his bosom, and sets free a score or 
two of slaves inherited from his father ; watches over and 
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tends them in their new-found freedom : or another, who, 
when legally released from payment of his debts, restores 
the uttermost farthing. We talk of this and praise it, as an 
extraordinary thing. Indeed it is so ; justice is an unusual 
thing, and such men deserve the honor they thus win. But 
such praise shows that such honesty is a rare honesty. The 
northern man, bom on the battle-ground of freedom, goe9 
to the South and becomes the most tyrannical of slave- 
drivers. The son of the Puritan, bred up in austere ways, 
is sent to Congress to stand up for truth and right, but he 
turns out a ^^ dough-face,^^ and betrays the duty he went to 
serve. Yet he does not lose his place, for every dough- 
faced representative has a dough-faced constituency to back 
him. 

It is a great mischief that comes from lacking first prin- 
ciples, and the worst part of it comes from Ucking first 
principles in morals. Thereby our eyes are holden so that 
we see not the great social evils all about us. We attempt to 
justify slavery, even to do it in the name of Jesus Christ. 
The whig party of the North loves slavery ; the democmtic 
party does not even seek to conceal its affection therefor. 
A great politician declares the Mexican war wicked, and 
then urges men to go and fight it ; he thinks a famous gene- 
ral not fit to be nominated for President, but then invites 
men to elect him. Politics are national morals, the morals 
of Thomas and Jeremiah, multiplied by millions. But it is 
not decided yet that honesty is the best policy for a poli- 
tician ; it is thought that the best policy is honesty, at least 
as near it as the times will allow. Many politicians seem 
undecided how to turn, and so sit on the fence between 
honesty and dishonesty. Mr. Facing-both-ways is a popular 
politician in America just now, sitting on the fence between 
honesty and dishonesty, and, like the blank leaf between 
the Old and New Testaments, belonging to neither dispen- 
sation. It is a little amusing to a trifler to hear a man's 
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fitness for the Presidency defended on the ground that he 
has no definite convictions or ideas ! 

There was once a man who said he always told a He 
when it would serve his special turn. It is a pity he went 
to his own place long ago. He seemed horn for a party 
politician in America. He would have had a large party, 
for he made a great many converts hefore he died, and left 
a numerous kindred husy in the editing of newspapers, 
writing addresses for the people, and passing *^ resolutions.^^ 

It must strike a stranger as a little odd, that a republic 
should have a slave-holder for President five sixths of the 
time, and most of the important offices be monopolized by 
other slave-holders; a little surprising that all the pulpits 
and most of the presses should be in favor of slavery, at 
least not against it. But such is the fact Every body 
knows the character of the American government for some 
years past, and of the American parties in politics. *^ Like 
master, like man,^' used to be a true proverb in old Eng^ 
land, and ^* Like people, like ruler,'' is a true proverb in 
America ; true now. Did a decided people ever choose 
dough-faces ? — a people that loved God and man, choose 
representatives that cared for neither truth nor justice ? 
Now and then, for dust gets into the brightest e3res ; but did 
they ever choose such men continually ? The people are 
always fairly represented ; our representatives do actually 
re-present us, and in more senses than they are paid for. 
Congress and the Cabinet are only two thermometers hung 
up in the capital, to show the temperature of the national 
morals. 

But amid this general uncertainty there are two capital 
maxims which prevail amongst our huxters of politics : To 
love your party better than your country, and yourself better 
than your party. There are, it is true, real statesmen 
amongst us, men who love justice and do the right, but they 
teem lost in the mob of vulgar politicians and the dust of 
arty editors. 
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Since the nadcm loves freedom above all things, the name 
democracy is a favorite name. No party could live a 
twelvemonth that should declare itself anti-democratic. Saint 
and sinner, statesman and politician, alike love the name. 
So it comes to pass that there are two things which bear 
that name; each has its type and its motto.* The motto of 
one is, ^^ You are as good as I, and let us help one another.'^ 
That represents the democracy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of the New Testament ; its type is a free 
school, where children of all ranks meet under the guidance 
of intelligent and Christian men, to be educated in mind, 
and heart, and soul. The other has for its motto, ^^ I am as 
good as you, so get out of my way.^^ Its type is the bar^ 
room of a tavern — dirty, offensive, stained with tobacco, 
and full of drunken, noisy, quarrelsome ^^ rowdies,'^ just 
returned from the Mexican war, and ready for a ^ buffalo 
hunt,^^ for privateering, or to go and plunder any one who 
is better off than themselves, especially if also better. That 
is not exactly the democracy of the Declaration, or of the 
New Testament ; but of — no matter whom. 

Then, again, there is a great intensity of life and purpose. 
This displays itself in our actions and speeches ; in our 
speculations ; in the ^^ revivals '* of the more serious sects ; 
in the excitements of trade ; in the general character of the 
people. All that we do we overdo. It appears in our hope- 
fulness ; we are the most aspiring of nations. Not content 
with half the continent, we wish the other half. We have 
this characteristic of genius : we are dissatisfied with all 
that we have done. Somebody once said we were too vain 
to be proud. It is not wholly so ; the national ideal is so 
far above us that any achievement seems little and low. 
The American soul passes away from its work soon as it is 
finished. So the soul of each great artist refuses to dwell 
in his finished work, for that seems little to his dream. Our 
fathers deemed the Bevolution a great work ; it was once 
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thought a sorprisiDg thing to found that little colony on the 
shores of New England ; but young America looks to other 
revolutions, and thinks she has many a Plymouth colony in 
her bosom. If other nations wonder at our achievements, 
we are a disappointment to ourselves, and wonder we have 
not done mor^. Our national idea out*trave1s our experi- 
ence, and all experience. We began our national career 
by setting all history at defiance — for that said, ^ A repub- 
lic on a laige scale cannot exist ^^ Our progress since has 
shown that we were right in refusing to be limited by the 
past The political ideas of the nation are transcendant^ 
not empirical. Human history could not justify the Decla- 
ration of Independence and its large statements of the new 
idea : the nation went behind human history and appealed 
to human nature. 

We are more spontaneous than logical ; we have ideas, 
rather than facts or precedents. We dream more than we 
remember, and so have many orators and poets, or poetas- 
ters, with but few antiquaries and general scholars. We 
are not so reflective as forecasting. We are the most intu- 
itive of modem nations. The very party in politics which 
has the least culture, is richest in ideas which will one 
day become facts. Great truths — political, philosophical, 
religious — lie a-burning in many a young heart which 
cannot legitimate nor prove them true, but none the less 
feels, and feels them true. A man full of new truths finds 
a ready audience with us. Many things which come dis- 
guised as truths under such circumstances pass current 
for a time, but by and by their bray discovers them. 
The hope which comes from this intensity of life and 
intuition of truths is a national characteristic. It gives 
courage, enterprise, and strength. They can who think 
they can. We are confldent in our star ; other nations 
may see it or not, we know it is there above the clouds. 
We do not hesitate at rash experiments — sending fifty 
thousand soldiers to conquer a nation with eight or nine 
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millions of people. We are up to every thing, and think 
oarselves a match for any thing. The young man is rash, 
for he only hopes, having little to remember ; he is excitable, 
and loves excitement ; change of work is his r^>ose ; he 
is hot and noisy, sanguine and fearless, with the courage 
that comes from warm blood and ignorance of dangers ; he 
does not know what a hard, tough, sour, old world he is 
bom into. We are a nation of young men. We talked of 
annexing Texas and northern Mexico, and did both ; now 
we grasp at Cuba, Central America, — all the continent, — 
and speak of a railroad to the Pacific as a trifle for us to 
accomplish. Our national deeds are certainly great, but our 
hope and promise far outbrags them all. 

If this intensity of life and hope have its good side, it has 
also its evil ; with much of the excellence of youth we 
have its faults — rashness, haste, and superficiality. Our 
work is seldom well done. In English manufactures there 
is a certain solid honesty of performance ; in the French a 
certain air of elegance and refinement : one misses both 
these in American works. It is said America invents the 
most machines, but England builds them best. We lack the 
phlegmatic patience of older nations. We are always in a 
hurry, morning, noon and night. We are impatient of the 
process, but greedy of the result ; so we make short experi- 
ments but long reports, and talk much though we say little. 
We forget that a sober method is a short way of coming to 
the end, and that he who, before he sets, out, ascertains 
where he is going and the way thither, ends his journey 
more prosperously than one who settles these matters by the 
way. Quickness is a great desideratum with us. It is said 
an American ship is known far off at sea by the quantity of 
canvass she carries. Bough and ready is a popular attribute. 
Quick and ofiT would be a symbolic motto for the nation at 
this day, representing one phase of our character. We are 
sudden in deliberation ; the " one-hour rule " works well in 
Congress. A committee of the British Parliament spends 
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twice or thrice our time in collecting facts, nndmratanding 
and making them intelligible, but less than our time in 
speech-making afler the report ; speeches there commonly 
being for the purpose of facilitating the business, while here 
one sometimes is half ready to think, notwithstanding our 
earnestness, that the business is to facilitate the speaking. A 
State revises her statutes with a rapidity that astonishes a 
European. Yet each revision brings some amendment, and 
what is found good in the constitution or laws of one State 
gets speedily imitated by the rest ; each new State of the 
North becoming more democratic than its predecessor. 

We are so intent on our purpose that we have no time for 
amusement. We have but one or two festivals in the year, 
and even then we are serious and reformatory. Jonathan 
thinks it a very solemn thing to be merry. A Frenchman 
said we have but two amusements in America — - Theolc^ 
for the women and politics for the men ; preaching and 
voting. If this be true, it may help to explain the fact that 
most men take their theology from their wives, and women 
politics from their husbands. No nation ever tried the ex- 
periment of such abstinence from amusement We have 
no time for sport, and so lose much of the poetry of life« 
All work and no play does not always make a dull boy, but 
it commonly makes a hard man. 

We rush from school into business early ; we hurry while 
in business ; we aim to be rich quickly, making a fortune 
at a stroke, making or losing it twice or thrice in a lifetime. 
" Soft and fair, goes safe and far," is no proverb to our taste. 
We are the most restless of people. How we crowd into 
cars and steamboats ; a locomotive would well typify our 
fuming, fizzing spirit. In our large towns life seems to be 
only a scamper. Not satisfied with bustling about all day, 
when night comes we cannot sit still, but alone of all nations 
have added rockers to our chairs. 

All is haste, from the tanning of leather to the education 
of a boy, and the old saw holds its edge good aa ever-— 
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^ the more haste the worse tpeed.^' The young stripHng, 
innoceDt of all manner of lore, whom a judicious father 
has barrelled down in a college, or law-school, or theological 
seminary, till his beard be grown, mourns over the few 
years be must spend there awaiting that operation. His 
rule is, ^^ to make a spoon or spoil a bom ; '' he longs to be 
out in the woiid ^* making a fortune,'^ or ^ doing good,^' as 
he calls what his father better names ^^ making noisy work 
for repentance, and doing mischief.'^ So he rushes into life 
not fitted, and would fly towards heaven, ^is young Icarus, 
his wings not half fledged. There seems little taste for 
thoroughness. In our schools as our farms, we pass over 
much ground but pass over it poorly. 

In education the aim is not to get the most we can, but 
flie least we can get along with. A ship with over-much 
canvass and over-little ballast were no bad emblem of many 
amongst us. In no country is it so easy to get a reputation 
ibr learning — - accumulated thought, because so few devote 
themselves to that accumulation. In this respect our stand- 
ard is low. So a man of one attainment is sure to be 
honored, but a man of many and varied abilities is in danger 
of being undervalued. A Spurzheim would be warmly wel- 
comed, while a Humboldt would be suspected of superficial- 
ity, as we have not the standard to judge him by. Yet in no 
country in the world is it so diflicult to get a reputation for 
eloquence, as many speak and that well. It is surprising 
with -what natural strength and beauty the young American 
addresses himself to speak. Some hatter^s apprentice, or 
shoemaker's journeyman, at a temperance or anti-slavery 
meeting, will speak words like the blows of an axe, that 
cut clean and deep. The country swarms with orators, 
more abundantly where education is least esteemed — in 
the West or South. 

We have secured national unity of action for the white 
citizens, without much curtailing individual variety of action, 
so we have at the North pretty well solved that problem 
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which other nations have so often boggled orer ; we have 
balanced the centripetal power, the government and laws, 
with the centrifugal power, the mass of individuals, into 
harmonious proportions. If one were to leave out of sight 
the three million slaves, one sixth part of the population, the 
problem might be regarded as very happily solved. As the 
consequences of this, in no country is there more talent, or 
so much awake and active. In the South this unity is 
attained by sacrificing all the rights of three million slaves, 
and almost all the rights of the other colored population. In 
despotic countries this unity is brought about by the sacrifice 
of freedom, individual variety of action, in all except the 
despot and his favorites ; so, much of the nation^s energy is 
stifled in the chains of the State, while here it is friendly to 
institutions which are friendly to it, goes to its work, and 
approves itself in the vast increase of wealth and comfort 
throughout the North, where there is no class of men which 
is so oppressed that it cannot rise. One is amazed at the 
amount of ready skill and general ability which he finds in 
all the North, where each man has a little culture, takes his 
newspaper, manages his own business, and talks with some 
intelligence of many things — especially of politics and 
theology. In respect to this general intellectual ability 
and power of self-help, the mass of people seem far in ad« 
vance of any other nation. But at the same time our 
scholars, who always represent the nation^s higher modes of 
consciousness, will not bear comparison with the scholars of 
England, France, and Germany, men thoroughly furnished 
for their work. This is a great reproach and mischief to 
us, for we need most accomplished leaders, who by their 
thought can direct this national intensity of life. Our litera- 
ture does not furnish them; we have no great men there; 
Irving, Channing, Cooper, are not names to conjure with in 
literature. One reads thick volumes devoted to the poets of 
America, or her prose writers, and finds many names which 
he wonders he never heard of before, but when he tarns 
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Oyer their works, he finds consolation and recovers his com- 
posure. 

American literature may be divided into two depart- 
ments: the permanent literature, which gets printed in 
books, that sometimes reach more than one edition ; and the 
evanescent literature, which appears only in the form of 
speeches, pamphlets, reviews, newspaper articles, and the 
like extempore productions. Now our permanent litera- 
ture, as a general thing, is superficial, tame, and weak ; it is 
not American ; it has not our ideas, our contempt of author- 
ity, our philosophical turn, nor even our uncertainty as to 
first principles, still less our national intensity, our hope, 
and fresh intuitive perceptions of truth. It is a miserable 
imitation. Love of freedom is not there. The real national 
literature is found almost wholly in speeches, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. The latter are pretty thoroughly American ; 
mirrors in which we see no very flattering likeness of our 
morals or our manners. Yet the picture is true : that vul- 
garity, that rant, that bragging violence, that recklessness of 
truth and justice, that disregard of right and duty, are a part 
of the nation^s every-day life. Our newspapers are low and 
" wicked to a fault ; " only in this weakness are they un- 
American. Yet they exhibit, and abundantly, the four qual- 
ities we have mentioned as belonging to the signs of our 
times. As a general rule, our orators are also American, 
with our good and ill. Now and then one rises who has 
studied Demosthenes in Leland or Francis, and got a second- 
hand acquaintance with old models : a man who uses litera- 
ry common-places, and thinks himself original and classic 
because he can quote a line or so of Horace, in a Western 
House of Representatives, without getting so many words 
wrong as his reporter; but such men are rare, and after 
making due abatement for them, our orators all over the 
land are pretty thoroughly American, a little turgid, hot, 
sometimes brilliant, hopeful, intuitive, abounding in half 
truths* full of great ideas ; often inconsequent ; sometimes 
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coaree; patriotic, yain, self-coiifideot, rash, strong, and 
young-mannish. Of course the most of our speeches are 
Yulgar, ranting, and worthless, but we have produced some 
magnificent specimens of oratory, which are fresh, original, 
American, and brand new. 

The more studied, polished, and elegant literature is not 
so; that is mainly an imitation. It seems not a thing of 
native growth. Sometimes, as in Channing, the thought 
and the hope are American, but the form and the coloring 
old and foreign. We dare not be original ; our American 
pine must be cut to the trim pattern of the English yew, 
though the pine bleed at every clip. This poet tunes his 
lyre at the harp of Goethe, Milton, Pope, or Tennyson. 
His songs might better be sung on the Rhine than the Ken- 
nebec. They are not American in form or feeling ; they 
have not the breath of our air ; the smell of our ground is 
not in them. Hence our poet seems cold and poor. He 
loves the old mythology ; talks about Pluto **^e Greek 
devil, the fates and furies — witches of old time in Greece, 
but would blush to use our mythology, or breathe the name 
in verse of our devil, or our own witches, lest he should be 
thought to believe what he wrote. The mother and sisters, 
who with many a pinch and pain sent the hopeful boy to 
college, must turn over the classiccd dictionary before they 
can find out what the youth would be at in his rhymes. Our 
poet is not deep enough to see that Aphrodite came from 
the ordinary waters, that Homer only hitched into riiythm 
and furnished the accomplishment of verse to street-talk, 
narsery tales, and old men^s gossip in the Ionian towns ; he 
tiiinks what is common is unclean. So he sings of Corinth 
and Athens, which he never saw, but has not a word to say 
of Boston, and Fall River, and Baltimore, and New York, 
-which are just as meet for song. He raves of Thermopyle 
sd Marathon, with never a word for Lexington and Bunker- 

11, for Gowpens, and Lundy's Lane, and Bemis's Heights. 

i loves to tell of the Uyssus, of ^^ smooth sliding Mincins, 
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crowned with yocal reeds,'* yet sings not of the Petapsco, 
the Susquehanna, the Aroostook, and the Willimantick. 
He prates of the narcissus and the daisy, never of American 
dandelions and blue-eyed grass ; he dwells on the lark and 
the nightingale, but has not a thought for the brown thrasher 
and the bobolink, who erery morning in June rain down 
such showers of melody on his affected head. What a 
lesson Bums teaches us, addressing his ** rough bur-thistle,'* 
his daisy, ^ wee crimson tippit thing," and finding marvel- 
lous poetry in the mouse whose nest his plough turned over I 
Nay, how beautifully has even our sweet poet sung of our 
own Green river, our waterfowl, of the blue and fringed 
gentian, the glory of autumnal days. 

Hitherto, spite of the great reading public, we have no 
permanent literature which corresponds to the American 
idea. Perhaps it is not time for that ; it must be organized 
in deeds before it becomes classic in words ; but as yet we 
have no such literature which reflects even the surface of 
American life, certainly nothing which portrays our intensity 
of life, our hope, or even our daily doings and drivings, as 
the Odyssey paints old Greek life, or Don Quixote and Gil 
Bias portray- Spanish life. Literary men are commonly 
timid ; ours know they are but poorly fledged as yet, so dare 
not fly away from the parent tree, but hop timidly from 
branch to branch. Our writers love to creep about in the 
shadow of some old renown, not venturing to soar away 
into the unwinged air, to sing of things here and now, 
making our life classic. So, without the grace of high 
culture and the energy of American thought, they become 
weak, cold, and poor ; are "curious, not knowing, not exact, 
but nice." Too fastidious to be wise, too unlettered to be 
elegant, too critical to create, they prefer a dull saying that 
is old to a novel form of speech, or a natural expression of 
a new truth. In a single American work, — and a famous 
one, too, — there are over sixty similes, not one original, 
and all poor. A few men, conscious of this defect, this sin 

3« 
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against the Holy Spirit of Idteratore, go to the opposite 
extreme, and are American-mad ; they wilfully talk rude, 
write in-numerous verse, and play their harps all jangling, 
out of tune. A yet fewer few are Americaii without mad* 
ness. One such must not here be passed by, alike philoso- 
pher and bard, in whose writings ^^ ancient wisdom shines 
with new-bom beauty,'^ and who has enriched a genius 
thoroughly American in the best sense, with a cosmopolitan 
culture and literary skill, which were wonderful in any land« 
But of American literature in general, and of him in special, 
more shall be said at another time. 

• 

Another remarkable feature is our excessive love of 
material things. This is more than a Utilitarianisia, a 
preference of the useful over the beautiful. The Puritan at 
Plymouth had a corn-field, a cabbage-garden, and a patch 
for potatoes, a school-house, and a church, before he sat 
down to play the fiddle. He would have been a fool to 
reverse this process. It were poor economy and worse 
taste to have painters, sculptors, and musicians, while the 
rude wants of the body are uncared for. But our fault in 
this respect is, that we place too much the charm of life in 
mere material things, — houses, lands, well spread tables, 
and elegant furniture, — not enough in man, in virtue, 
wisdom, genius, religion, greatness of soul, and nobleness of 
life. We mistake a perfection of the means of manliness 
for the end — manhood itself. Yet the housekeeping of a 
Shakspeare, Milton, Franklin, had only one thing worth 
boasting of. Strange to say, that was the master of the 
house. A rich and vulgar man once sported a coach and 
four, and at its first turn-out rode into the great commercial 
street of a large town in New England. *^ How fine you 
must feel with your new coach and four,'* said one of his 
M friends, though not quite so rich. *^Yes,^' was the 

iply, ** as fine as a beetle in a gold snuff-box.'* All of his 
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kindred are not to nice mad discriminating, in their self- 
eoneciousnessu 

This practical materialism is a great affliction to us. We 
think a man cannot he poor and great also. So we see a 
great man sell himself for a little money, and it is thought 
^ a good c^mtion.*' A conspicuous man, in praise of a 
certain painter, summed up his judgment with this : ^^ Why, 
Sir, he has made twenty thousand dollars by his pictures.'' 
^ A good deal more than Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and 
Aapfaael together," might have been the reply. But it is 
easier to weigh purses than artistic skill. It was a charac- 
teristic praise bestowed in Boston on a distinguished Ameri* 
can writer, that his book brought him more money than any 
man bad ever realized for an original work in this country. 
^ Commerce," said Mr. Pitt, ^* having got into both houses 
of Parliament, privilege must be done away," — the privUege 
of wit and genius, not less than rank. Clergymen estimate 
their own and their brothers' importance, not by their aposto- 
lical gifts, or even apostolic succession, but by the value of 
the living. 

All other nations have this same fault, it may be said. 
But there is this diiSerenoe : in other nations the things of a 
man are put before the man himself; so a materialism which 
exalts the accidents of the man — : mnk, wealth, birth, and 
the like — above the man, is not inconsistent with the general 
idea of England or Austria. In America it is a contradiction. 
Besides, in most civilized countries, there is a class of men 
living on inherited wealth, who devote their lives to politics, 
art, science, letters, and so are above the mere material 
elegance which surrounds them. That class has often 
inflicted a deep wound on society, which festers long and 
leads to serious trouble in the system, but at the same time 
it redeems a nation from the reproach of mere material 
vulgarity ; it has been the source of refinement, and has 
warmed into life much of the wisdom and beauty which 
have thence spread over all the world. In America there is 
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no such class. Young men inheriting wealth very rarely 
turn to any thing noble ; they either convert their talents 
into gold, or their gold into furniture, wines, and confec- 
tionary. A young man of wealth does not know what to do 
with himself or it ; a rich young woman seems to have no 
resource but marriage I Yet it must be confessed, that at 
least in one part of the United States wealth flows freely for 
the support of public institutions of education. 

Here it is difficult for a man of science to live by his 
thought. Was Bowditch one of the first mathematicians of 
his age ? He must be at the head of an annuity office. If 
Socrates should set up as a dealer in money, and outwit the 
brokers as formerly the Sophists, and shave notes as skil- 
fully as of old, we should think him a great man. But if he 
adopted his old plan, what should we say of him ? 

Manliness is postponed and wealth preferred. ^ What a 
fine house is this,*' one often says ; *' what furniture ; what 
feasting. But the master of the house I — why every stone 
out of the wall laughs at him. He spent all of himself in 
getting this pretty show together, and now it is empty, and 
mocks its owner. He is the emblematic coffin at the Egyp- 
tian feast." " Oh, man ! " says the looker-on, ** why not 
furnish thyself with a mind, and conscience, a heart and a 
soul, before getting all this brass and mahogany together; 
this beef and these wines ? '' The poor wight would answer, 
— "Why, Sir, there were none such in the market!'' — 
The young man does not say, " I will first of all things be a 
man, and so being will have this thing and the other," 
putting the agreeable after the essential. But he says, ^* First 
of all, by hook or by crook, I will have money, the manhood 
may take care of itself." He has it, — for tough and hard 
as the old world is, it is somewhat fluid before a strong man 
who resolutely grapples with difficulty and will swim through ; 
't can be made to serve his turn. He has money, but the 

lan has evaporated in the process ; when you look he is not 

ore. True, other nations have done the same thing, and 
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we only repeat their experiment The old deril of confor- 
mity says to our American Adam and Eve, '^ Do this and 
you shall be as gods,^' a promise as likely to hold good as 
the deviPs did in the beginning. A man was meant for 
something more than a tassel to a large estate^ and a woman 
to be more than a rich housekeeper. 

With this offensive materialism we copy the vices of 
feudal aristocracy abroad, making our vulgarity still more 
ridiculous. We are ambitious or proud of wealth, which is 
but labor stored up, and at the same time are ashamed of 
labor which is wealth in process. With all our talk about 
democracy, labor is thought less honorable in Boston than in 
Berlin and Leipsic Thriving men are afraid their children 
will be slipemakers, or ply some such honorable and useful 
craft. Yet little pains are taken to elevate the condition or 
improve the manners and morals of those who do all the 
manual work of society. The strong man takes care that 
his children and himself escape that condition. We do not 
believe that all stations are alike honorable if honorably 
filled ; we have little desire to equalize the burthens of life, 
so that there shall be no degraded class ; none cursed with 
work, none with idleness. It is popular to endow a college ; 
vulgar to take an interest in common schools. Liberty is a 
fact, equality a word, and fraternity, we do not think of yet. 

In this struggle for material wealth and the social rank 
which is based thereon, it is amusing to see ^e shifting of 
the scenes ; the social aspirations of one and the contempt 
with which another rebuts the aspirant. An old man can 
remember when the most exclusive of men, and the most 
golden, had scarce a penny in their purse, and grumbled at 
not finding a place where they would. Now the successful 
man is ashamed of the steps he rose by. The gentleman 
who came to Boston half a century ago, with all his worldly 
goods tied up in a cotton handkerchief, and that not of so 
large a pattern as are made now-a-days, is ashamed to 
recollect that his father was a currier, or a blacksmith, or a 
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skipper at Barnstable or Beverly ; ashamed, also, of his forty 
or fifty country cousins, remarkable for nothing but their 
large hands and their excellent memory. Nay, he is 
ashamed of his own humble beginnings, and sneers at men 
starting as he once started. The generation of English 
** Snobs ^' came in with the Conqueror, and migrated to 
America at an early day, where they continue to thrive 
marvellously — the chief " conservative party '* in the land. 
Through this contempt for labor, a certain affectation runs 
through a good deal of American society, and makes our 
aristocracy vulgar and contemptible. What if Bums had 
been ashamed of his plough, and Franklin had lost his 
recollection of the candle-moulds and the composing stick ? 
Mr. Chubbs, who got rich to-day, imitates Mr. Swipes, who 
got rich yesterday, buys the same furniture, gives similar 
entertainments, and counts himself ^' as good a man as 
Swipes, any day." Nay, he goes a little beyond him, puts 
his servants in livery, with the "Chubbs arms" on the button; 
but the new-found family arms are not descriptive of the 
character of the Chubbses, or of their origin and history — 
only of their vanity. Then Mr. Swipes looks down on poor 
Chubbs, and curls his lip with scorn ; calls him a " parvenu," 
" an upstart," " a plebeian ; " speaks of him as one of " that 
sort of people," " one of your ordinary men ; " " thrifty and 
well off in the world, but a little vulgar." At the same time 
Mr. Swipes looks up to Mr. Bung, who got rich the day 
before yesterday, as a gentleman of old family and quite 
distinguished, and receives from that quarter the same treat- 
ment he bestows on his left-hand neighbor. The real 
gentleman is the same all the world over. Such are by no 
means lacking here, while the pretended gentlemen swarm 
in America. Chaucer said a good word long ago : 

" — This is not mine intendement 
To clepen no wight in no age 
Only gentle for his linedge ; 
But whoso that is virtuoas, 
And in his port not outrageous : 
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"When such one tlioa see'st tbee beforn, 
Though he be not gentle born, 
ThoQ mayest well see this in soth, 
That he is gentle, becanse he doth 
As 'longeth to a gentleman ; 
Of them none other deem I can ; 
For certainly witbonten drede, 
A churl is deemed by his deed, 
Of high or low, as ye may see, 
Or of what kindred that he be.*' 

It is no wonder vulgar men, who travel here and eat ou.^^ 
dinners, laugh at this form of vulgarity. Wiser men see its 
bause, and prophesy its speedy decay. Every nation has its 
aristocracy, or controlling class: in « some lands it is per- 
manent, an aristocracy of blood ; men that are descended 
from distinguished warriors, from the pirates and freebooters 
of a rude age« The nobility of England are proud of their 
fathers^ deeds, and emblazon the symbols thereof in their 
family arms, emblems of barbarism. Ours is an aristocracy 
of wealth, not got by plunder, but by toil, thrift, enterprise ; 
of course it is a movable aristocracy : the first families of 
the last century are now forgot, and their successors will 
give place to new names. Now earning is nobler than 
robbing, and woric is before war ; but we are ashamed of 
both, and seek to conceal the noble source of our wealth. 
An aristocracy of gold is far preferable to the old and 
immovable nobility of blood, but it has also its peculiar 
vices : it has the effrontery of an upstart, despises its own 
ladder, is heartless and lacks noble principle, vulgar and 
cursing. This lust of wealth, however, does us a service, 
and gives the whcAe nation a stimulus which it needs, and, 
low as the motive is, drives us to continual advancement. It 
is a great merit for a nation to secure the largest amount of 
useful and comfortable and beautiful things which can be 
honestly earned, and used with profit to the body and soul of 
man* Only when wealth becomes an idol, and material 
abundance is made the end, not the means, does the love of 
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it become an evil. No nation was ever too rich, or over- 
thrifty,, though many a nation has lost its soul by living 
wholly for the senses. 

Now and then we see noble men living apart from this 
vulgarity and scramble; some rich, some poor, but both 
content to live for noble aims, to pinch and spare for virtue, 
religion, for truth and right. Such men never fail from any 
age or land, but every where they are the exceptional men. 
Still they serve to keep alive the sacred fire in the hearts of 
young men, rising amid the common mob as oaks surpass 
the brambles or the fern. 

In these secondary qualities of the people which mark the 
sfiecial signs of the times, there are many contradictions, 
quality contending with quality ; all by no means balanced 
into harmonious relations. Here are great faults not less 
than great virtues. Can the national faults be corrected ? 
MoHt certainly; they are but accidental, coming from our 
circumstances, our history, our position as a people — 
heterogeneous, new, and placed on a new and untamed 
continent. They come not from the nation's soul ; they do 
not belong to our fundamental idea, but are hostile to it 
One day our impatience o{ authority, our philosophical 
tendency, will lead us to a right method, that to fixed prin- 
ciples, and then we shall have a continuity of national 
action. Ck>nsidering the pains taken by the fathers of the 
better portion of America to promote religion here, remem- 
bering how dear is Christianity to the heart of all, conser^ 
vative and radical — though men oflen name as Christian 
what is not — and seeing how truth and right are sure to 
win at last, — it becomes pretty plain that we shall arrive at 
true principles, laws of the universe, ideas of God ; then we 
Bhall be in unison also with it and Him. When that great 
defect— -lack of first principles — is corrected, our intensity 
^' life, with the hope and confidence it inspires, will do a 
W^Hi work for us. We have already secured an abundance 
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of material comforts hitherto unknown ; no land was ever 
so full of com and cattle, clothing, comfortable houses, and 
all things needed for the flesh. The desire of those things, 
even the excessive desire thereof, performs an important 
part in the divine economy of the human race ; nowhere is 
its good effect more conspicuous than in America, where in 
two generations the wild Irishman becomes a decent citizen, 
orderly, temperate, and intelligent. This done or even 
a-doing, as it is now, we shall go forth to realize our great 
national idea, and accomplish the great work of organizing 
into institutions the unalienable rights of man. The great 
obstacle in the way of that is African slavery — the great 
exception in the nation's history ; the national sin. When 
that is removed, as soon it must be, lesser but kindred 
evils will easily be done away ; the truth which the land- 
reformers, which the associationists, the free-traders, and 
others, have seen, dimly or clearly, can readily be carried 
out. But while this monster vice continues, there is little 
hope of any great and permanent national reform. The 
positive things which we chiefly need for this work, are first, 
education, next, education, and then education, a vigorous 
developmcBt of the mind, conscience, aflections, religious 
power of the whole nation. The method and the means for 
that I shall not now discuss. 

The organization of human rights, the performance of 
human duties, is an unlimited work. If there shall ever be 
a time when it is all done, then the race will have finished its 
course. Shall the American nation go on in this work, or 
pause, turn ofi*, fall, and perish ? To me it seems almost 
treason to doubt that a glorious future awaits us. Young as 
we are, and wicked, we have yet done something which the 
world will not let perish. One day we shall attend more 
emphatically to the rights of the hand, and organize labor 
and skill ; then to the rights of the head, looking afler 
education, science, literature, and art ; and again to the 
rights of the heart, building up the State with its laws, 

VOL. ir. 4 
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society with its families, the church with its goodness and 
piety. One day we shall see that it is a shame, and a loss, 
and a wrong, to have a criminal, or an ignorant man, or a 
pauper, or an idler, in the land ; that the jail, and the 
gallows, and the almshouse are a reproach which need not 
he. Out of new sentiments and ideas, not seen as yet, new 
forms of society will come, free from the antagonism of 
races, classes, men — representing the American idea in its 
length, hreadth, depth, and height, its beauty and its truth, 
and then the old civilization of our time shall seem barbar- 
ous and even savage. There will be an American art 
commensurate with our idea and akin to this great continent; 
not an imitation, but a fresh, new growth. An American 
literature also must come with democratic freedom, demo- 
cratic thought, democratic power — for we are not always to 
be pensioners of other lands, doing nothing but import and 
quote ; a literature with all of German philosophic depth, with 
English solid sense, with French vivacity and wit, Italian 
fire of sentiment and soul, with all of Grecian elegance of 
form, and more than Hebrew piety and faith in God. We 
must not look for the maiden^s ringlets on the baby's brow ; 
we are yet but a girl ; the nameless grace of maturity, and 
womanhood's majestic charm, are still to come. At length 
we must have a system of education, which shall uplift the 
humblest, rudest, worst born child in all the land ; which shall 
bring forth and bring up noble men. 

An American State is a thing that must also be ; a State 
of free men who give over brawling, resting on industry, 
justice, love, not on war, cunning, and violence, — a State 
where liberty, equality, and fraternity are deeds as well as 
words. In its time the American Church must also appear, 
with liberty, holiness, and love for its watchwords, cultivating 
reason, conscience, affection, faith, and leading the world's 
way in justice, peace, and love. The Roman Church has 
been all men know what and how ; the American Church, 
with freedom for the mind, freedom for the heart, freedom 
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for the soul, is yet to be, sundering np chord of the human 

luirp, but tuning all to harmony. This also must come ; 

but hitherto no one has risen with genius fit to plan its holy 

walls, conceive its columns, project its towers, or lay its 

corner-stone. Is it too much to hope all this ? Liook at 

the arena before us — look at our past history. Hark ! 

there is the sound of many million men, the trampling of 

their freeborn feet, the murmuring of their voice ; a nation 

bom of this land that God reserved so long a virgin earth, 

in a high day married to the human race, — rising, and 

swelling, and rolling on, strong and certain as the Atlantic 

tide ; they come numerous as ocean waves when east winds 

blow, their destination commensurate with the continent, 

with ideas vast as the Mississippi, strong as the AUeghanies, 

and awful as Niagara ; they come murmuring little of the 

(mst, but, moving in the brightness of their great idea, and 

casting its light far on to other lands and distant days — 

come to the world^s great work, to organize the rights of 

man. 



II. 
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Within a few days one of the most distinguished states- 
men of the age has passed away ; a man who has long 
been before the public, familiarly known in the new world 
and the old. He was one of the prominent monuments of 
the age. It becomes us to look at his life, works, and 
public character, with an impartial eye ; to try him by the 
Christian standard. Let me extenuate nothing, add nothing, 
and set down nought from any partial love or partial hate. 
His individuality has been so marked in a long life, his 
good and evil so sharply defined, that one can scarcely fail 
to delineate its most important features. 

God has made some men great and others little. The 
use of great men is to serve the little men ; to take care of 
the human race, and act as practical interpreters of justice 
and truth. This is not the Hebrew rule, nor the heathen, 
nor the common rule, only the Christian. The great man 
is to be the servant of mankind, not they of him- Perhaps 
greatness is always the same thing in kind, differing only in 
mode and in form, as well as degree. The great man has 
more of human nature than other men, organized in him. 
-So far as that goes, therefore, he is more me than I am 
myself. We feel that superiority in all our intercourse . 
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with great men, whether kings, philosophers, poets, or 
saints. In kind we are the same ; different in degree. 

In nature we find individuals, not orders and genera ; but 
for our own convenience in understanjding and recollecting, 
we do a little violence to nature, and put the individuals 
into classes. In this way we understand better both the 
whole and each of its parts. Human nature furnishes us 
with individual great men; for convenience we put them 
into several classes, corresponding to their several modes or 
forms of greatness. It is well to look at these classes before 
we examine any one great mail ; this will render it easier 
to see where he belongs and what he is worth. Actual 
service is the test of actual greatness ; he who renders, of 
himself, the greatest actual service to mankind, is actually 
the greatest man. There may be other tests for deter- 
mining the potential greatness of men, or the essential; 
this is the Christian rule for determining the actual great- 
ness. Let us arrange these men in the natural order of 
their work. 

First of all, there are great men who discover general 
truths, great ideas, universal laws, or invent methods of 
thought and action. In this class the vastness of a man^s 
genius may be measured, and his relative rank ascertained 
by the transcendency of his ideas, by the newness of his 
truth, by its practical value, and the difficulty of attaining 
it in his time, and under his peculiar circumstances. In 
literature it is such men who originate thoughts, and put 
them into original forms ; they are the great men of letters. 
In philosophy we meet with such ; and they are the great 
men of science. Thus Socrates discovered the philoso- 
phical method of minute analysis that distinguished his 
school, and led to the rapid advance of knowledge in the 
various and even conflicting academies, which held this 
method in common, but applied it in various ways, well or 
ill, and to various departments of human inquiry ; thus 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation, universal in 

4* 
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nature, and by the discoyery did immense service to man^ 
kind. In politics we find similar, or analogous men, who 
discover yet other laws of €k>d, which bear the same rela* 
tion to men in society that gravitation bears to the orbs in 
heaven, or to the dqst and stones in the street ; men that 
discover the first truths of politics, and teach the true 
method of human society. Such are the great men in 
politics. 

We find corresponding men in religicm; men who dis- 
cover an idea so central that all sectarianism of parties or 
of nations seems little in its light ; who discover and teach 
the universal law which unifies the race, binding man to 
man, and men to Crod; who discover the true method of 
religion conducting to natural worship without limitation, to 
free piety, free goodness, free thought. To my mind such 
are the greatest of great men, when measured by the 
transcendency of their doctrine and the service they render 
to all. By the influence of their idea, letters, philosophy, 
and politics become nobler and more beautiful, both in their 
forms and their substance. 

Such is the class of discoverers; men who get truth at 
first hand, truth pertaining either especially to literature, 
philosophy, politics, religion, or at the same time to each 
and all of. them. 

The next class consists of such as organize these ideas, 
methods, truths, and laws; they concretize the abstracts 
particularize the general ; they apply philosophy to prac- 
tical purposes, organizing the discoveries of science into a 
railroad, a mill, a steam-ship, and by their work an idea 
becomes fact. They organize love into families, justice 
into a state, piety into a church. Wealth is power, know- 
ledge is power, religion power; they organize all these 
powera, wealth, knowledge, religion, into common life, 
**iaking divinity humanity, and that society. 

^his organizing genius is a very great one, and appears 
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in ▼ariousTorms. One man spreads his thought oat on the 
soil, whitening the land with bread-corn ; another applies 
his mind to the rivers of New England, making them spin 
and weave for the human race ; this man will organize his 
bought into a machine with one idea, joining together fire 
and water, iron and wood, animating them into a new 
creature, ready to do man's bidding ; while that with auda- 
cious hand steals the lightning of heaven, oi^nizes his 
plastic thought within that pliant fire, and sends it of his 
errands to fetch and carry tidings between the ends of the 
earth. 

Another form of this mode of greatness is seen in poli- 
tics, in organizing men. The man spreads his thought out 
on mankind, puts men into true relations with one another 
and with Grod ; he organizes strength, wisdom, justice, love, 
piety ; balances the confiicting forces of a nation, so that 
each man has his natural liberty as complete as if the only 
man, yet, living in society, gathers advantages from all the 
rest The highest degree of this organizing power is the 
genius for legislation, which can enact justice and eternal 
right into treaties and statutes, codifying the divine thought 
into human laws, making absolute religion common life and 
daily custom, and balancing the centripetal power of the 
mass, with the centrifugal power of the individual, into a 
well proportioned state, as Grod has balanced these two 
conflicting forces into the rhythmic ellipses above our heads. 
It need not be disguised, that politics are the highest busi- 
ness for men of this class, nor that a great statesman or 
legislator is the greatest example of constructive skill. It 
requires some ability to manage the brute forces of Nature, 
or to combine profitably nine-and-thirty clerks in a shop ; 
how much more to arrange twenty millions of intelligent, 
free men, not for a special purpose, but for all the ends of 
universal life ! 

Such is the second class of great men ; the organizers. 
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men of constructive heads, who form the institutions of die 
world, the little and the great 

The next class consistB of men who administer the institu- 
tions after they are founded. To do this effectually and 
even eminently, it requires no genius for original organiza- 
tion of truths freshly discovered, none for the discovery of 
truths, outright. It requires only a perception of those 
truths, and an acquaintance with the institutions wherein 
they have become incarnate ; a knowledge of details, of 
formulas, and practical methods, united with a strong will 
and a practised understanding, — what is called a turn for 
affairs, tact, or address ; a knowledge of routine and an 
acquaintance with men. The success of such men will 
depend on these qualities ; they ^^ know the ropes '' and the 
soundings, the signs of the times ; can take advantage of 
the winds and the tides. 

In a shop, farm, ship, factory, or army, in a church or a 
State, such men are valuable; they cannot be dispensed 
with ; they are wheels to the carriage ; without them cannot 
a city be inhabited. They are always more numerous than 
both the other classes ; more such are needed, and therefore 
born. The Americsui mind, just now, runs eminently in this 
direction. These are not men of theories, or of new modes 
of thought or action, but what are called practical men, men 
of a few good rules, men of facts and figures, not so full of 
ideas as of precedents. They are called common-sense 
men ; not having too much common-sense to be understood. 
They are not likely to be fallen in with far off at sea ; quite 
as seldom out of their reckoning in ordinary weather. Such 
men are excellent statesmen in common times, but in times 
of trouble, when old precedents will not suit the new case, 
and men must be guided by the nature of man, not his 
history, they are not strong enough for the place, and get 
pushed off by more constructive heads. 

These men are the administrators, or managers. If they 
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have a little less of practical sense ; such men fall a little 
below, and turn out only critics, of whom I will not now 
stop to discourse. 

To have a railroad, there must have been first the discov- 
erers, who found out the properties of wood and iron, fire 
and water, and their latent power to carry men over the 
earth ; next, the organizers, who put these elements together, 
surveyed the route, planned the structure, set men to grade 
the hill, to fill the valley, and pave the road with iron bars ; 
and then the administrators, who, after all that is done, pro- 
cure the engines, engineers, conductors, ticket-distributors, 
and the rest of the ^' hands ; *' they buy the coal and see it 
is not wasted, fix the rates of fare, calculate the savings, 
an*d distribute the dividends. The discoverers and organiz- 
ers often fare hard in the world, lean men, ill clad and sus- 
pected, often laughed at, while the administrator is thought 
the greater man, because he rides over their graves and 
pays the dividends, where the organizer only called for the 
assessments, and the discoverer told what men called a 
dream. What happens in a railroad happens also in a 
Church, or a State. 

Let us for a moment compare these three classes of great 
men. Measured by the test referred to, the discoverers are 
the greatest of all. They anticipate the human race, with 
long steps, striding before their kind. They learn not only 
from the history of man, but man's nature ; not by empirical 
experience alone, but by a transcendent intuition of truth, 
now seen as a law, now as an idea. They are wiser than 
experience, and by divination through their nobler nature 
know at once what the human race has not learned in its 
thousands of years, kindling their lamp at the central fire 
now streaming from the sky, now rushing broad-sheeted and 
terrible as ground-lightning from the earth. Of such men 
there are but few, especially in the highest mode of this 
greatness. A single One makes a new world, and men 
date ages after him. 
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Next in order of greatness comes the oi^anizer. He, 
also, must have great intellect, and character. It is no light 
work to make thoughts things. It requires mind to make a 
mill out of a river, bricks, iron, and stone, and set all the 
Connecticut to spinning cotton. But to construct a State, to 
harness fittingly twenty million men, animated by such di- 
vergent motives, possessing interests so unlike — this is the 
greatest work of constructive skill. To translate the ideas 
of the discoverer into institutions, to yoke men together by 
mere ^^ abstractions,^' universal laws, and by such yoking save 
the liberty of all and secure the welfare of each — that is 
the most creative of poetry, the most constructive of sci- 
ences. In modem times, it is said, Napoleon is the greatest 
example of this faculty ; not a discoverer, but an organiser 
of the highest power and on the largest scale. In human 
history he seems to have had no superior, perhaps no equal. 

Some callings in life afford little opportunity to develop 
the great qualities above alluded to. How much genius lies 
latent no man can know ; but he that walks familiarly with 
humble men often stumbles over masses of unsunned gold, 
where men, proud in emptiness, looked only for common 
dust How many a Milton sits mute and inglorious in his 
shop ; how many a Cromwell rears only corn and oxen for 
the world's use, no man can know. Some callings help to 
light, some hide and hinder. But there is none which de- 
mands more ability than politics ; they develop greatness, if 
the man have the germ thereof within him. True, in poli- 
tics, a man may get along with a very little ability, without 
being a discoverer or an organizer ; were it otherwise we 
should not be blessed with a very large House, or a crowded 
Senate. Nay, experience shows that in ordinary times one 
not even a great administrator may creep up to a high place 
and hang on there a while. Few able administrators sit on 
the thrones of Europe at this day. But if power be in the 
man, the hand of politics will draw out the spark. 

In America, politics more than elsewhere demand great- 
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ness, for ours is, in theory, the government of all, for all, 
and by all. It requires greater range of thought to discover 
the law for all than for a few ; after the discovery thereof it 
is more difficult to construct a democracy than a monarchy, 
or an aristocracy, and after that is organized, it is more diffi- 
cult to administer. It requires more manhood to wield at 
will ^ the fierce democratie '^ of America than to rule Eng- 
land or France ; yet the American institutions are germane 
to human nature, and by that fact are rendered more easy, 
complicated as they are. 

In politics, when the institutions are established, men often 
think there is no room for discoverers and organizers ; that 
administrators alone are needed, and choose accordingly. 
But there are ideas well known, not yet organized into insti- 
tutions : that of free trade, of peace, of universal freedom, 
universal education, universal comfort, in a word, the idea 
of human brotherhood. These wait to be constructed into 
a State without injustice, without war, without slavery, ig- 
norance, or want. It is hardly true that Infinity is dry of 
truths, unseen as yet ; there are truths enough waiting to be 
discovered ; all the space betwixt us and God is full of ideas, 
waiting for some Columbus to disclose new worlds. Men 
are always saying there is no new thing under the sun, but 
when the discoverer comes, they see their mistake. We 
want the new eye. 

Now, it is quite plain where w« are to place the distin- 
guished person of whom I speak. Mr. Adams was not a 
discoverer ; not an organizer. He added no truth to man- 
kind, not known before, and even well known ; he made no 
known truth a fact. He was an administrator of political 
institutions. Taking the whole land into consideration, com- 
paring him with his competitors, measuring him by his 
apparent works, at first sight he does not seem very highly 
eminent in this class of political administrators. Nay, some 
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would set him down, not as an administrator so much as a. 
political critic* 

Here there is danger of doing him injustice, by neglect- 
ing a fact so obvious, that it is seldom seen. Mr. Adams 
was a northern man, with northern habits, methods, and 
opinions. By the North, I mean the free States. The chief 
business of the North is to get empire over nature ; all tends 
to that Young men of talents become merchants, merchant- 
manufacturers, merchant- traders. The object directly aimed 
at, is wealth; not wealth by plunder, but by productive 
work. Now, to get dominion over nature, there must be 
education, universal education, otherwise there is not enough 
intelligent industry, which alone insures that dominion. 
With wide-spread intelligence, property will be widely dis- 
tributed, and, of course, suffrage and civil power will get 
distributed. All is incomplete without religion. I deny not 
that these peculiarities of the North, come, also, from other 
sources, but they all are necessary to attain the chief object 
thereof — dominion over the material world. The North 
subdues nature by thought, and holds her powers in thrall. 
As results of this, see the increase in wealth which is signi- 
fied by northern railroads, ships, mills, and shops ; in the 
colleges, schools, churches, which arise ; see the skill devel- 
oped in this struggle with nature, the great enterprises which 
come of that, the movements of commerce, manufactures, 
the efforts ; — and successful, too — for the promotion of 
education, of religion. All is democratic, and becomes 
more so continually, each descendant founding institutions 
more liberal than those of the parent State. Men design- 
edly, and, as their business, become merchants, mechanics, 
and the like ; they are politicians by exception, by accident, 
from the necessity of the case. Few northern men are 
politicians by profession ; they commonly think it better to 
be a collector or a postmaster, than a Senator, estimating 
place by money, not power. Northern politicians are bred 
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as lawyers, clergymen, mechanics, farmers,'* merchants. 
Political life is an accident, not an end. 

In the South, the aim is to get dominion over men ; so, the 
whole working population must be in subjection, in slavery. 
While the North makes brute nature half intelligent, the 
South makes human nature half brutal, the man becoming 
a thing. Talent tends to politics, not trade. Young men 
of ability go to the army or navy, to the public offices, to 
diplomatic posts, in a word, to politics. They learn to man* 
age men. To do this, they not only learn what men 
think, but why they think it. The young man of the North 
seeks a fortune; of the South, a reputation and political 
power. The politician of the South makes politics the study 
and work of his whole life ; all else is accidental and subor- 
dinate* He begins low, but ends high ; he mingles with 
men ; has bland and agreeable manners ; is frank, honora- 
ble, manly, and knows how to persuade. 

See the different results 6f causes so unlike. The North 
manages the commercial affairs of the land, the ships, mills, 
farms, and shops; the spiritual affairs, literature, science, 
morals, education, religion; — writes, calculates, instructs, 
and preaches. But the South manages the political afiairs, 
and has free-trade or tariff, war or peace, just as she will. 
Of the eight Presidents who were elected in fifty years, 
only three were northern men. Each of them has retired 
from office, at the end of a single term, in possession of a 
fortune, but with little political influence. Each of the five 
southern Presidents has been twice elected ; only one of 
them was rich. There is no accident in all this. The State 
of Rhode Island has men that can administer the Connecti- 
cut or the Mississippi ; that can organize Niagara into a 
cotton factory ; yes, that can get dominion over the ocean 
and the land : but the State of South Carolina has men that 
can manage the Congress, can rule the North and South, 
and make the nation do their bidding. 

So the South succeeds in politics, but grows poor, and 
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ifMr Sorth fails in politics, but thiires in commerce and the 
*rje. These great men tarn to politics, here to trade. It is 
CO in time of peace, but, in the day of trouble, of storms, 
of r^rroiution like the old one, men of tall heads will come 
up from the ships and the shops, the farms and the colleges 
of the North, bom discoverers and oi^nizers, the arisloc- 
nu:y of iiod, and sit down in the nation's councils to con- 
trol the State. The North made the leyolutioo, famished 
tiie men, the money, the ideas, and the occasion for patting 
them into fomi. At the making of the Constitudon, ihd 
Houth out-talked the North ; put in such claims as it 
fitting, making the best bargain it could, violating the 
of the Revolution, and getting the North, not only to consent 
to slavery, but to allow it to be represented in Congfeas 
itself. Now, the South breaks the Constitution just when it 
will, puts northern sailors in its jails, and the North dares 
not complain, but bears it ** with a patient shrug.'' An east* 
em merchant is great on a southern exchange, makes cotton 
rise or fall, but no northern politician has much weight at 
the South, none has ever been twice elected President. 
The North thinks it a great thing to get an inoffensive north- 
era man as Speaker, in the House of Representatives. The 
South is an aristocracy, which the democracy of the North 
would not tolerate a year, were it at the North itself. Now 
it rules the land, has the northern masses, democrats and 
whigs, completely under its thumb. Does the South say, 
" Gro," they hasten ; " Come," they say " Here we are ; " 
"I)o this," they obey in a moment ; " Whist," there is not 
a mouse stirring in all the North. Does the South say 
" Annex," it is done ; " Fight," men of the North put on 
the collar, lie lies, issue their proclamations, enrol their 
soldiers, and declare it is moral treason for the most insig- 
nificant clergyman to preach against the war. 

All this needs to be remembered in judging of Mr. 
Adams. True he was regularly bred to politics, and " to 
the manner born ; " but he was a New England man, with 
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northern notions, northern habits, and though more than 
fifty years in public life, yet he seems to have sought the 
object of New England far more than the object of the 
South. Measure his greatness by his service ; but that is 
not to be measured by immediate and apparent success. 

In a notice so brief as this, I can say but little of the 
details of Mr. Adamses life, and purposely pass over many 
things, dwelling mainly on such as are significant of his 
character. He was bom at Quincy, the 11th of July, 1767 ; 
in 1777 he went to Europe with his father, then Minister to 
France. He remcuned in Europe most of the time, his 
powers developing with rapidity and promise of future 
greatness, till 1785, when he returned and entered the junior 
class in Harvard College. In 1787, he graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors. He studied law at Newburyport, with 
Judge Parsons, till 1790, and was a lawyer in Boston, till 
1794. 

That may be called the period of his education. He 
enjoyed the advantages of a residence abroad, which en- 
abled him to acquire a knowledge of foreign languages, 
modes of life, and habits of thought. His father's position 
brought the son in contact with the ablest men of the age. 
He was Secretary of the American minister to Russia at 
the age of fourteen. He early became acquainted with 
Franklin and Jefierson, men who had a powerful influence 
on his youthful mind. For three years he was a student 
with Judge Parsons, a very remarkable man. These years, 
from 1767 to 1794, form a period marked by iilfense mental 
activity in America and in Europe. The greatest subjects 
which claim human attention, the laws that lie at the founda- 
tion of society, the State, the church, and the family, were 
discussed as never before. Mr. Adams drew in liberty and 
religion from his mother^s breast. His cradle rocked with 
the Revolution. When eight years old, from a hill-top hard 
by his house he saw the smoke of Charlestown, burning at 
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dM cofmnofld of the oppressor. The lallaby of his fAM" 
hood wna the roar of cannon at Lexington and Bunker 
HiiL He was bom In the gathering of the storm, of a 
fiunily that felt the blast, but never bent thereto ; he grew 
up in its tnmnlt Circnmstances like these make their maik 
on the character. 

His attention was early turned to the most important 
matters. In 1793, he wrote several papers in the ^ Centi* 
nel,** at Boston, on neutral rights, advising the American 
government to remain neutral in the quarrel between France, 
our ally, and others ; the papers attracted the attention of 
Wairiungton, who appointed the author Minister to Holland. 
He remained abroad in various diplomatic services in that 
country, in Russia and England, till 1801, when he was 
recalled bv his father, and returned home. It was an 
important circumstance, that he was abroad during that 
time when the nation divided into two great parties. He 
was not called on to take sides with either ; he had a vant- 
age ground whence he could overlook both, approve their 
good and shun their evil. The effect of this is abundantly 
evident in all his life. He was not dyed in the wool by 
either political party, — the moral sense of the man drowned 
in the process of becoming a federalist or a democrat. 

In 1802, he was elected to the Senate of Massachusetts, 
yet not wholly by the votes of one party. In 1803, he was 
chosen to the Senate of the United States. In the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature he was not a strict party man ; he was 
not elected to the Senate by a strictly party vote. In 1806, 
he was inaugurated as Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at 
Harvard University, and continued in that office about three 
years. In 1808, he resigned his place in the Senate. In 
1809, he was sent by Mr. Madison as Minister to Russia, 
and remained abroad in various ministries and commissions, 
till 1817, when he returned, and became Secretary of State 
under Mr. Monroe. This office he filled till he became 
President, in 1825. In 1829, failing of reelection, he re- 
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tired to private life. In 1831, he was elected as one of 
the Representatives to Congress from Massachusetts, and 
continued there till his death, the first President that ever 
sat in an American Congress. 

It will be fif\y-four years the thirtieth of next May, since 
he began his public career. What did he aim at in that 
long period? At first sight, it is easy to see the aim of 
some of the conspicuous men of America. It has obvi- 
ously been the aim of Mr. Clay to build up the " American 
System," by the establishment of protective duties ; that of 
Mr. Calhoun to establish free trade, leaving a man to buy 
where he can buy cheapest, and sell where he can sell dear- 
est In respect to these matters the two are exactly opposite 
to one another — antithetic as the poles. But each has also, 
and obviously, another aim, — to build up the institution of 
slavery in the South. In this they agree, and if I under- 
stand them aright, this is the most important political design 
of each ; for which Mr. Calhoun would forego even free 
trade, and Mr. Clay would "compromise" even a tariff. 
Looked at in reference to their aims, there is a certain con- 
tinuity of action in both these gentlemen. I speak not now 
of another object which both have equally and obviously 
aimed at ; not of the personal, but the political object 

At first sight, it does not appear that Mr. Adams had any 
definite scheme of measures which he aimed to establish ; 
there is no obvious unity of idea, or continuity of action, 
that forces itself upon the spectator. He does not seem to 
have studied the two great subjects of our political economy, 
finance and trade, very deeply, or even with any consider- 
able width of observation or inquiry ; he had no financial 
or commercial hobby. He has worked with every party, 
and against every party ; all have claimed, none held him. 
Now he sides with the federalists, then with the democrats ; 
now he opposes France, showing that her policy is that of 
pirates ; now he contends against England ; now he works 
in favor of General Jackson, who put down the nullification 
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of South Carolina with a rough hand ; then he opposes the 
gonnral in his action against the Bank; now he contends 
for tho Indians, then for the Negroes ; now attacks Masonry, 
and then Fn^o trade. He speaks in ftivor of claiming and 
holding ** tho whole of Oregon ; ^^ then against annexing 
Texas. 

But thoro is one sentiment which runs through all his life : 
iin intense love of freedom for all men ; one idea, the idea 
thut each mtin has unalienable rights. These are what may 
bo called tho American sentiment, and the American idea ; 
for they lie at the basis of American institutions, except the 
*^ patriarchal,^^ and shine out in all our history — I should 
suy, our early history. These two form the golden thread 
on which Mr. Adamses jewels are strung. Love of human 
freedom in its widest sense is the most marked and promi- 
nent thing in his character. This explains most of his 
actions. Studied with this in mind, his life is pretty consis- 
tent. This explains his love of the Constitution. He early 
saw the peculiarity of the American government; that it 
rested in theory on the natural rights of man, not on a com« 
pact, not on tradition, but on somewhat anterior to both, on 
the unalienable rights universal in man, and equal in each. 
He looked on the American Constitution as an attempt to 
organize these rights ; resting, therefore, not on force, but 
natural law; not on power, but right. But with him the 
Constitution was not an idol ; it was a means, not an end. 
He did more than expound it ; he went back of the Consti- 
tution, to the Declaration of Independence, for the ideas of 
the Constitution ; yes, back of the Declaration to Human 
Nature and the Laws of God, to legitimate these ideas. 
The Constitution is a compromise between those ideas and 
institutions and prejudices existing when it was made ; not 
an idol, but a servant. He saw that the Constitution is " not 
the work of eternal justice, ruling through the people," but 
the work " of man ; frail, fallen, imperfect man, following 



tbe didsles of his nature, and aspiring to ht perfect.*** 
Though a ** consthntiooalist,** he did not wonhip the Con- 
stitiition. He was much more dian a ^defender of the 
Constitotion,** — a defender of Haman Rights. 

Mr. Adams had this American sentiment and idea in an 
heroic degree. Perhaps no political man now liTing has 
expressed them so fully. With a man like him, not veiy 
genial or creatine, having no great constructive skill, and 
not without a certain pugnacity in his character, this senti* 
ment and idea would naturally develop themselves in a ncg* 
ative form, that of opposition to Wrong, more of\en than in 
the positive form of direct oigaoization of the Right ; would 
lead to criticism oftener than to creation. Especially would 
this be the case if other men were building up institutions 
in opposition to this idea. In him they actually take the 
form of what be called ^^ The unalienable right of resistance 
to oppression.^ His life furnishes abundant instances of 
this. He thought the Indians were unjustly treated, cried 
out against the wrong ; when President, endeavored to se- 
cure justice to the Creeks in Greorgia, and got into collision 
with Governor Troup. He saw, or thought he saw, that 
Eogland opposed the American idea, both in the new world 
and the old. In his zeal for freedom he sometimes forgot 
the great services of England in that same cause, and hated 
England, hated her with great intensity of hatred, hated her 
political policy, her monarchy, and her aristocracy, mocked 
at the madness of her king, for he thought England stood 
in the way of freedom.t Yet he loved the English name and 
the English blood, was ^' proud of being himself descend- 
ed from that stock," thinking it worth noting, ** that Chat- 
ham's language was his mother tongue, and Wolfs great 
name compatriot with his own.'* He confessed no nation 



* See SociaVCompactf &c. Providence. 1848. p. 31, et al. 
t See Address dt Washington^ 4th of July, 1821. Second Edition, 
Cambridge, passim. 
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hftd done mofe for dbe caose of humsui impcoreiiieiiL He 
loved ^be C^muaoa Law o£ Fngjami, putxxn^ k fior aboffe the 
Boman Lsiv, peibap^ xmc without dcHii^ a Unie ugosdce to 
the latter.^" * The comannL I&w wo^ a rtoie and faarbaroos 
code* But hmnaa lib^i^ was iJxei^ ; a crai hv jniy was 
there ; the habeas o^pus was there, it was the law of men 
^^ regardful of humaa ngh£&^ 

This sentLcoem led hica to «fei^ad the right of petitioQ in 
the Hott$e oi Representatives^ as ou odier man had dared to 
do. He cared cot whether it was the pediioa of a majority, 
or a minoriiy ; of men or woaiezL^ free men or slaves. . It 
wight be a petition to remove him from a committee, to ex- 
pel him from the House, a petitioa to dtsaolve the Union — 
he presented it none the less. To him there was but one 
nature in all, man or woman, bond or free, and that was 
human nature, the most sacred thing on earth. Each hu« 
man child had unalienable rights, and though that child was 
a beg^r or slave, had rights, which ail the power in the 
world, bent into a single arm, could not destroy nor abate, 
though it might ravish away. This induced him to attempt 
to procure the right of suffrage for the colored citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 

This sentiment led him to oppose tyraimy in the House 
of Representatives, the tyraimy of the majority. In one of 
his juvenile essays, published in 1791, contending against a 
highly popular worit, he opposed the theory that a Stato has 
the right to do what it pleases, declaring it had no right to 
do wrong, t In his old age he had not again to encounter 



* Reference is made to his speech in the House of Bepresentatioes 
May 8ih and 9tb, 1840. (Boston, 1840.) It is a littlQ remarkable, 
that the false principle of the common law, on which Mr. Adams was 
commenting, as hiid down by Blackstone, is corrected by a writer 
M. Folhier, who rests on the civil law for his authority. See pp. 
(5-8, and 20, 21. 

t Answer to Paine' s Rights of Man (London, 1793,) originally pub- 
lished in the Colambian Centinel. The London Edition bears the 
name of John Adams on the title-page. 
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the empty hypothesis of Thomas Paiae, but the substantial 
enactment of the ** Representatives " of the people of the 
United States. The hypothesis was trying to become a fact. 
The South had passed the infamous Gag- Law, which a sym- 
bolical man from New Hampshire had presented, though it 
originated with others.* By that law the mouth of the 
North was completely stopped in Congress, so that not one 
word could be said about the matter of slavery. 

The North was quite willing to have it stopped, for it did 
oot care to speak against slavery, and the gag did not stop 
the mouth of the Northern purse. You may take away from 
the North its honor, if you can find it ; may take away its 
rights ; may imprison its free citizens in the jails of Louisi- 
ana and the Carolinas ; yes, may invade the ^^ Sacred soil 
of the North,'' and kidnap a man out of Boston itself, within 
sight of Faneuil Hall, and the North will not complain ; will 
bear it with that patient shrug, waiting for yet further indig- 
nities. Only when the Northern purse is touched, is there 
an uproar. If the postmaster demands silver for letters, 
there is instant alarm ; the repeal of a tariff rouses the feel- 
ings, and an embargo once drove the indignant North to tlie 
perilous edge of rebellion ! Mr. Adams loved his dollars as 
well as most New England men ; he looked out for their 
income as well ; guarded as carefully against their outgo ; 
though conscientiously upright in all his dealings, kind and 
hospitable, he has never been proved generous, and gener- 
osity is the commonest virtue of the North ; is said to have 
been " close," if not mean. He loved his dollars as well as 
most men, but he loved justice more ; honor more ; freedom 
more ; the Unalienable Rights of man far more. 

He looked on the Constitution as an instrument for the 
defence of the Rights of man. The government was to 
act as the people had told how. The Federal government 
was not sovereign; the State government was not sove- 



* Mr. Atherton. 
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rei^;* iieitiKC wa:^ a izonrt <if aitimom appeal; — tafc die 
Pffople was sovereign : hud the nipit at Eminem: E^ommin 
over Coogcei3» oad the Coasdtutiuni^ and making t&nt^ Imd 
set limit:^ to the ^^vennnent. He gmurded thecsiibce- a^unst 
all viiolaiioa otT die CoostitutioQ^ ofi^ a wrong dumt to die 
pei.>ple; he would aot owerstep its- SmitB in. a. bad. 
mot evea ia a gu«^ ooe. Did Mr. Jedersoa obcaiii 
by a coodfe^ssed violatioa of the Coiudtimua^ 3ir. Adams 
would oppose the purcha^ie of Lauisioim^ and was one of 
the six seoa&ors^ who voted a^nst it. 3faking laws^ £br that 
TerritO£}r> be wushed to extend the triaJ bv jurr t20 all ciimi- 
oal proeecudoois while the Inw limited ihot £bnxi of trai to 
capital oli^iKes^ Be&ce that T^erntory bad a representative 
in CoQgTess> the Americaa ^vemment wished to collect 
a revenue there« Mr. Adbuxis oppoiied that toow It was 
^" assuming a dan^rous power ; "^ it was ^o^remment 
without the consent of the ^veraed^ and therefore an 
unjust gpvertmient. '^ All exerciise of human authority 
must be under the limitation of ri^t and wroci^.^ All other 
power is despotic, and ^ in de&uice of the laws of nature 
andof God.^t 

This love of freedom led him to bate and oppose the 
tyranny of the strong over the weak, to hate it most in its 
worst form ; to hate American Slavery, doubtless the most 
infamous form of that tyranny now known amongst the 
nations of Christendom, and perhaps the most disgraceful 
thing on earth. Mr. Adams called slavery a vessel of dis- 
honor so base that it could not be named in the Constitution 
with decency. In 1805, he wished to lay a duty on the 
importation of slaves, and was one of five senators who 
votcd^to that efiect. He saw the power of this institution — 
the power of money and the power of votes which it gives 
to a few men. He saw how dangerous it was to the Union ; 

• S«e Oration at Quiney, 1831, p. 12, et $eq, (Boston, 1831.) 
t The Social Cmpaa, dec, dec. (Providence, 1842.) p. 24. 
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to American liberty, to the cause of man. He saw that it 
trod three millions lof men down to the dust, counting souls 
but as cattle. He hated nothing as he hated this ; fought 
against nothing so manfully. It was the lion in the pathway 
of freedom, which frightened almost all the politicians of the 
North and the East and the West, so that they forsook that 
path ; a lion whose roar could well nigh silence the forum 
and the bar, the pulpit and the press ; a lion who rent the 
Constitution, trampled under foot the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and tore the Bible to pieces. Mr. Adams was 
ready to rouse up this lion, and then to beard him in his 
den. Plating slavery, of course he opposed whatever went 
to strengthen its power ; opposed Mr. Atherton's Gag-law ; 
opposed the annexation of Texas ; opposed the Mexican 
war ; and, wonderful to tell, actually voted against it, and 
never took back his vote. 

When Secretary of State, this same feeling led him to 
oppose conceding to the British the right of searching 
American vessels supposed to be concerned in the slave- 
trade, and when Representative to oppose the repeal of the 
law giving " protection " to American sailors. It appeared 
also in private intercourse with men. No matter what was 
a man's condition, Mr. Adams treated him as an equal. 

This devotion to freedom and the unalienable rights of 
man, was the most important work of his life. Compared 
with some other political men, he seems inconsistent, be- 
cause he now opposes one evil, then its opposite evil. But 
his general course is in this direction, and, when viewed in 
respect to this idea, seems more consistent than that of 
Mr. WelJster, or Calhoun, or Clay, when measured by any 
great principle. This appears in his earlier life. In 180*2, 
he became a member of the Massachusetts Senate. The 
majority of the General Court were federalists. It was a 
time of intense political excitement, the second year of Mr. 
Jefferson's administration. The custom is well known — to 
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the North fails in politics, but thrives in commerce and tbe 
arts. These great men turn to politics, here to trade. It is 
so in time of peace, but, in the day of trouble, of storms, 
of revolution like the old one, men of tall heads will come 
up from the ships and the shops, the farms and the colleges 
of the North, bom discoverers and organizers, the aristoc- 
racy of (irod, and sit down in the nation^s councils to con- 
trol the State. The North made the revolution, furnished 
the men, the money, the ideas, and the occasion for putting 
them into form. At the making of the Constitution, the 
South out-talked the North ; put yi such claims as it saw 
fitting, making the best bargain it could, violating the ideas 
of the Revolution, and getting the North, not only to consent 
to slavery, but to allow it to be represented in Congress 
itself. Now, the South breaks the Constitution just when it 
will, puts northern sailors in its jails, and the North dares 
not complain, but bears it '^ with a patient shrug.^' An east- 
ern merchant is great on a southern exchange, makes cotton 
rise or fall, but no northern politician has much weight at 
the South, none has ever been twice elected President. 
The North thinks it a great thing to get an inofiensive north- 
em man as Speaker, in the House of Representatives. The 
South is an aristocracy, which the democracy of the North 
would not tolerate a year, were it at the North itself. Now 
it mles the land, has the northern masses, democrats and 
whigs, completely under its thumb. Does the South say, 
" Go," they hasten ; " Come," they say " Here we are ; " 
"Do this," they obey in a moment ; " Whist," there is not 
a mouse stirring in all the North. Does the South say 
" Annex," it is done ; " Fight," men of the North put on 
the collar, lie lies, issue their proclamations, enrol their 
soldiers, and declare it is moral treason for the most insig- 
nificant clergyman to preach against the war. 

All this needs to be remembered in judging of Mr. 
Adams. True he was regularly bred to politics, and " to 
the manner born ; " but he was a New England man, with 
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northern notions, northern habits, and though more than 
fifly years in public life, yet he seems to have sought the 
object of New England far more than the object of the 
South. Measure his greatness by his service ; but that is 
not to be measured by immediate and apparent success. 

In a notice so brief as this, I can say but little of the 
details of Mr. Adamses life, and purposely pass over many 
things, dwelling mainly on such as are significant of his 
character. He was born at Quincy, the 11th of July, 1767 ; 
in 1777 he went to Europe with his father, then Minister to 
France. He remained in Europe most of the time, his 
powers developing with rapidity and promise of future 
greatness, till 1785, when he returned and entered the junior 
class in Hsirvard College. In 1787, he graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors. He studied law at Newburyport, with 
Judge Parsons, till 1790, and was a lawyer in Boston, till 
1794. 

That may be called the period of his education. He 
enjoyed the advantages of a residence abroad, which en- 
abled him to acquire a knowledge of foreign languages, 
modes of life, and habits of thought. His father^s position 
brought the son in contact with the ablest men of the age. 
He was Secretary of the American minister to Russia at 
the age of fourteen. He early became acquainted with 
Franklin and Jefferson, men who had a powerful influence 
on his youthful mind. For three years he was a student 
with Judge Parsons, a very remarkable man. These years, 
from 1767 to 1794, form a period marked by iilfense mental 
activity in America and in Europe. The greatest subjects 
which claim human attention, the laws that lie at the founda- 
tion of society, the State, the church, and the family, were 
discussed as never before. Mr. Adams drew in liberty and 
religion from his mother's breast. His cradle rocked with 
the Revolution. When eight years old, from a hill-top hard 
by his house he saw the smoke of Charlestown, burning at 
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the command of the oppressor. The lullaby of his child- 
hood was the roar of cannon at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill. He was bom in the gathering of the storm, of & 
family that felt the blast, but never bent thereto ; he grew 
up in its tumult. Circumstances like these make their maik 
on the character. 

His attention was early turned to the most important 
matters. In 1793, he wrote several papers in the " Centi- 
nel,^' at Boston, on neutral rights, advising the American 
government to remain neutral in the quarrel between France, 
our ally, and others ; the papers attracted the attention of 
Washington, who appointed the author Minister to Holland. 
He remained abroad in various diplomatic services in that 
country, in Russia and England, till 1801, when he was 
recalled by his father, and returned home. It was an 
important circumstance, that he was abroad during that 
time when the nation divided into two great parties. He 
was not called on to take sides with either ; he had a vantf 
age ground whence he could overlook both, approve their 
good and shun their evil. The effect of this is abundantly 
evident in all his life. He was not dyed in the wool by 
either political party, — the moral sense of the man drowned 
in the process of becoming a federalist or a democrat. 

In 1802, he was elected to the Senate of Massachusetts, 
yet not wholly by the votes of one party. In 1803, he was 
chosen to the Senate of the United States. In the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature he was not a strict party man ; he was 
not elected to the Senate by a strictly party vote. In 1806, 
he was inaugurated as Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at 
Harvard University, and continued in that office about three 
years. In 1808, he resigned his place in the Senate. In 
1809, he was sent by Mr. Madison as Minister to Russia, 
and remained abroad in various ministries and commissions, 
till 1817, when he returned, and became Secretary of State 
under Mr. Monroe. This office he filled till he became 
President, in 1825. In 1829, failing of reelection, he re- 
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tired to private life. In 1831, he weus elected as one of 
the Representatives to Ck)ngress from Massachusetts, and 
continued there till his death, the first President that ever 
sat in an American Congress. 

It will be fifty-four years the thirtieth of next May, since 
he began his public career. What did he aim at in that 
long period ? At first sight, it is easy to see the aim of 
some of the conspicuous men of America. It has obvi- 
ously been the aim of Mr. Clay to build up the " American 
System," by the establishment of protective duties ; that of 
Mr. Calhoun to establish free trade, leaving a man to buy 
where he can buy cheapest, and sell where he can sell dear- 
est. In respect to these matters the two are exactly opposite 
to one another — antithetic as the poles. But each has also, 
and obviously, another aim, — to build up the institution of 
slavery in the South. In this they agree, and if I under- 
stand them aright, this is the most important political design 
of each ; for which Mr. Calhoun would forego even free 
trade, and Mr. Clay would "compromise" even a tariff. 

r 

Looked at in reference to their aims, there is a certain con- 
tinuity of action in both these gentlemen. I speak not now 
of another object which both have equally and obviously 
aimed at ; not of the personal, but the political object. 

At first sight, it does not appear that Mr. Adams had any 
definite scheme of measures which he aimed to establish ; 
there is no obvious unity of idea, or continuity of action, 
that forces itself upon the spectator. He does not seem to 
have studied the two great subjects of our political economy, 
finance and trade, very deeply, or even with any consider- 
able width of observation or inquiry ; he had no financial 
or commercial hobby. He has worked with every party, 
and against every party ; all have claimed, none held him. 
Now he sides with the federalists, then with the democrats ; 
now he opposes France, showing that her policy is that of 
pirates ; now he contends against England ; now he works 
in favor of General Jackson, who put down the nullification 

5» 
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of South Carolina with a rough hand ; then he opposes the 
general in his action against the Bank; now he contends 
for the Indians, then for the Negroes ; now attacks Masonry, 
and then Free trade. He speaks in favor of claiming and 
holding '* the whole of Oregon ; ^' then against annexing 
Texas. 

But there is one sentiment which runs through all his life : 
an intense love of freedom for all men ; one idea, the idea 
that each man has unalienable rights. These are what may 
be called the American sentiment, and the American idea ; 
for they lie at the basis of American institutions, except the 
^^ patriarchal ,'' and shine out in all our history — I should 
say, our early history. These two form the golden thread 
on which Mr. Adamses jewels are strung. Love of human 
freedom in its widest sense is the most marked and promi- 
nent thing in his character. This explains most of his 
actions. Studied with this in mind, his life is pretty consis- 
tent. This explains his love of the Constitution. He early 
saw the peculiarity of the American government; that it 
rested in theory on the natural rights of man, not on a come 
pact, not on tradition, but on somewhat anterior to both, on 
the unalienable rights universal in man, and equal in each. 
He looked on the American Constitution as an attempt to 
organize these rights ; resting, therefore, not on force, but 
natural law ; not on power, but right. But with him the 
Constitution was not an idol ; it was a means, not an end. 
He did more than expound it ; he went back of the Consti- 
tution, to the Declaration of Independence, for the ideas of 
the Constitution ; yes, back of the Declaration to Human 
Nature and the Laws of God, to legitimate these ideas. 
The Constitution is a compromise between those ideas and 
institutions and prejudices existing when it was made ; not 
an idol, but a servant. He saw that the Constitution is " not 
the work of eternal justice, ruling through the people," but 
the work " of man ; frail, fallen, imperfect man, following 
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the dictates of his natare, and aspiring to be perfect."* 
Though a ** constitutionalist," he did not worship the Con- 
stitution. He was much more than a '* defender of the 
Constitution," — a defender of Human Rights. 

Mr. Adams had this American sentiment and idea in an 
heroic degree. Perhaps no political man now living has 
expressed them so fully. With a man like him, not very 
genial or creative, having no great constructive, skill, and 
not without a certain pugnacity in his character, this senti- 
ment and idea would naturally develop themselves in a neg- 
ative form, that of opposition to Wrong, more often than in 
the positive form of direct organization of the Right ; would 
lead to criticism oftener than to creation. Especially would 
this be the case if other men were building up institutions 
in opposition to this idea. In him they actually take the 
form of what he called " The unalienable right of resistance 
to oppression." His life furnishes abundant instances of 
this. He thought the Indians were unjustly treated, cried 
out against the wrong ; when President, endeavored to se- 
cure justice to the Creeks in Georgia, and got into collision 
with Governor Troup. He saw, or thought he saw, that 
England opposed the American idea, both in the new world 
and the old. In his zeal for freedom he sometimes forgot 
the great services of England in that same cause, and hated 
England, hated her with great intensity of hatred, hated her 
political policy, her monarchy, and her aristocracy, mocked 
at the madness of her king, for he thought England stood 
in the way of freedom.t Yet he loved the English name and 
the English blood, was ^' proud of being himself descend- 
ed from that stock," thinking it worth noting, ^*> that Chat- 
ham's language was his mother tongue, and Wolfs great 
name compatriot with his own." He confessed no nation 



* See Social '•Compact f &c. Providence. 1848. p. 31, e/ al, 
f See Address at Washington^ 4th of July, 1821. Second Edition, 
Cambridge, passim. 
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had done tnore for the cause of human improvement He 
loved the Common Law of England, putting it far ahove the 
Roman Law, perhaps not without doing a little injustice to 
the latter.^^ * The common law was a rude and barbarous 
code. But human liberty was there ; a trial by jury was 
there ; the habeas corpus was there. It was the law of men 
" regardful of human rights." 

This sentiment led him to defend the righf of petition in 
the House of Representatives, as no other man had dared to 
do. He cared not whether it was the petition of a majority, 
or a minority ; of men or women, free men or slaves. . It 
might be a petition to remove him from a committee, to ex- 
pel him from the House, a petition to dissolve the Union— • 
he presented it none the less. To him there was but one 
nature in all, man or woman, bond or free, and that was 
human nature, the most sacred thing on earth. Each hu« 
man child had unalienable rights, and though that child was 
a beggar or slave, had rights, which all the power in the 
world, bent into a single arm, could not destroy nor abate, 
though it might ravish away. This induced him to attempt 
to procure the right of suffrage for the colored citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 

This sentiment led him to oppose tyranny in the House 
of Representatives, the tyranny of the majority. In one of 
his juvenile essays, published in 1791, contending against a 
highly popular work, he opposed the theory that a State has 
the right to do what it pleases, declaring it had no right to 
do wrong, t In his old age he had not again to encounter 



* Reference is made to his speech in the House of Representatives^ 
May 8ih and 9th, 1840. (Boston, 1840.) It is a littlq remarkable, 
that the false principle of the common law, on which Mr. Adams was 
commenting, as laid down by Blackstone, is corrected by a writer 
H. Pothier, who rests on the civil law for his authority. See pp. 
6-8, and 20, 21. 

t Answer to Paine' s Rights of Man (London, 1793,) originally pub- 
lished in the Columbian Centinel. The London Edition bears the 
^^me of Jokn Adams on the title-page. 
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the empty hypothesis of Thomas Paine, but the substantial 
enactment of the " Representatives " of the people of the 
United States. The hypothesis was trying to become a fact. 
The South had passed the infamous Gag-Law, which a sym- 
bolical main from New Hampshire bad presented, though it 
originated with others.* By that law the mouth of the 
North was completely stopped in Congress, so that not one 
word could be said about the matter of slavery. 

The North was quite willing to have it stopped, for it did 
not care to speak against slavery, and the gag did not stop 
the mouth of the Northern purse. You may take away from 
the North its honor, if you can find it ; may take away its 
rights ; may imprison its free citizens in the jails of Louisi- 
ana and the Carolinas ; yes, may invade the '^ Sacred soil 
of the North,'' and kidnap a man out of Boston itself, within 
sight of Faneuil Hall, and the North will not complain ; will 
bear it with that patient shrug, waiting for yet further indig- 
nities. Only when the Northern purse is touched, is there 
an uproar. If the postmaster demands silver for letters, 
there is instant alarm ; the repeal of a tariff rouses the feel- 
ings, and an embargo once drove the indignant North to the 
perilous edge of rebellion ! Mr. Adams loved his dollars as 
well as most New England men ; he looked out for their 
income as well ; guarded as carefully against their outgo ; 
though conscientiously upright in all his dealings, kind and 
hospitable, he has never been proved generous, and gener- 
osity is the commonest virtue of the North ; is said to have 
been " close,'' if not mean. He loved his dollars as well as 
most men, but he loved justice more ; honor more ; freedom 
more ; the Unalienable Rights of man far more. 

He looked on the Constitution as an instrument for the 
defence of the Rights of man. The government was to 
act as the people had told how. The Federal government 
was not sovereign; the State government was not sove- 
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reign ; * neither was a court of ultimate appeal ; — but the 
People was sovereign ; had the right of Eminent Domain 
over Congress and the Constitution, and making that, bad 
set limits to the government. He guarded therefore against 
all violation of the Constitution, as a wrong done to the 
people ; he would not overstep its limits in a bad cause ; 
not even in a good one. Did Mr. Jefierson obtain Louisiana 
by a confessed violation of the Constitution, Mr. Adams 
would oppose the purchase of Louisiana, and was one of 
the six senators who voted against it. Making laws for that 
Territory, he wished to extend the trial by jury to all crimi- 
nal prosecutions, while the law limited that form of trial to 
capital offences. Before that Territory had a representative 
in Congress, the American government wished to collect 
a revenue there. Mr. Adams opposed that too. It was 
" assuming a dangerous power ; " it was government 
without the consent of the governed, and therefore an 
unjust government. " All exercise of human authority 
must be under the limitation of right and wrong.'' All other 
power is despotic, and '^ in defiance of the laws of nature 
and of God." t 

This love of freedom led him to hate and oppose the 
tyranny of the strong over the weak, to hate it most in its 
worst form ; to hate American Slavery, doubtless the most 
infamous form of that tyranny now known amongst the 
nations of Christendom, and perhaps the most disgraceful 
thing on earth. Mr. Adams called slavery a vessel of dis- 
honor so base that it could not be named in the Constitution 
with decency. In 1805, he wished to lay a duty on the 
importation of slaves, and was one of five senators who 
voted^to that effect. He saw the power of this institution — 
the power of money and the power of votes which it gives 
to a few men. He saw how dangerous it was to the Union ; 

* See Oration at Quincy, 1831, p. 12, et seq, (Boston, 1831.) 
t The Sodai Compact, dec, 6cc. (Providence, 1842.) p. 24. 
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to American liberty, to the cause of man. He saw that it 
trod three millions >pf men down to the dust, counting souls 
but as cattle. He hated nothing as he hated this ; fought 
against nothing so manfully. It was the lion in the pathway 
of freedom, which frightened almost all the politicians of the 
North and the East and the West, so that they forsook that 
path ; a lion whose roar could well nigh silence the forum 
and the bar, the pulpit and the press ; a lion who rent the 
Constitution, trampled under foot the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and tore the Bible to pieces. Mr. Adams was 
ready to rouse up this lion, and then to beard him in his 
den. Plating slavery, of course he opposed whatever went 
to strengthen its power ; opposed Mr. Atherton*s Gag-law ; 
opposed the annexation of Texas ; opposed the Mexican 
war ; and, wonderful to tell, actually voted against it, and 
never took back his vote. 

When Secretary of State, this same feeling led him to 
oppose conceding to the British the right of searching 
American vessels supposed to be concerned in the slave- 
trade, and when Representative to oppose the repeal of the 
law giving " protection " to American sailors. It appeared 
also in private intercourse with men. No matter what was 
a man's condition, Mr. Adams treated him as an equal. 

This devotion to freedom and the unalienable rights of 
man, was the most important work of his life. Compared 
with some other political men, he seems inconsistent, be- 
cause he now opposes one evil, then its opposite evil. But 
his general course is in this direction, and, when viewed in 
respect to this idea, seems more consistent than that of 
Mr. Welister, or Calhoun, or Clay, when measured by any 
great principle. This appears in his earlier life. In 180*2, 
be became a member of the Massachusetts Senate. The 
majority of the General Court were federalists. It was a 
time of intense political excitement, the second year of Mr. 
Jefferson's administration. The custom is well known — to 
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take the whole of the Grovernor^s Council from the party 
which has a majority in the Greneral Court. On the 27th of 
May, 1802, Mr. Adams stood up for the rights of the minor- 
ity. He wanted some anti-federalists in the Council of 
Governor Strong, and as Senator threw his first vote to 
secure that object Such was the first legislative action of 
John Quincy Adams. In the House of Representatives, in 
1831, the first thing he did was to present fifteen petitions 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
though, from constitutional scruples, opposed to granting 
the petitions. The last public act of his life was this :«- 
The question Was before the House on giving medals to the 
men distinguished in the Mexican war ; the minority oppos- 
ing it wanted more time for debate ; the previous question 
was moved, Mr. Adams voted for the last time, — voted 
" No,^' with unusual emphasis ; the great loud No of a man 
going home to God full of ^^ The unalienable right of resist- 
ance to oppression,^' its emphatic word on his dying lips. 
There were the beginning, the middle, and the end, all three 
in the same spirit, all in favor of mankind ; a remarkable 
unity of action in his political drama. 

Somebody once asked him, What are the recognized prin- 
ciples of politics ? Mr. Adams answered that there were 
none : the recognized precepts are bad ones, and so not 
principles. But, continued the inquirer, is not this a good 
one — To seek "The greatest good of the greatest number? '* 
No, said he, that is the worst of all, for it looks specious 
while it is ruinous. What shall become of the minority, in 
that case? This is the only principle, — "To seek the 
greatest good of all.'' 

I do not say there were no exceptions to this devotion to 
freedom in a long life ; there are some passages in his his- 
tory which it is impossible to justify, and hard to excuse. 
In early life he was evidently ambitious of place, and rank, 
and political power. I must confess, it seems to me, at 
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some tiaaes, he was not scrupulous enough ahout the means 
of attaining that place and power. He has heen much cen- 
sured for his vote in favor of the Embargo, in 1807. His 
Tote, howsoever unwise, may easily have been an honest 
vote. To an impartial spectator at this day, perhaps it will 
be evidently so. His defence of it I cannot think an honest 
defence, for in that he mentions arguments as impelling 
him to his vote which could scarcely have been present to 
his mind at the time, and, if they were his arguments then, 
were certainly kept in silence — they did not appear in 
the debate,* they were not referred to in the President's 
message.t 

I am not to pmise Mr. Adams simply because he is dead ; 
what is wrong before is wrong after death. It is no merit to 
die ; shall we tell lies about him because he is dead ? No, 
the Egyptian people scrutinized and judged their kings after 
death — much more should we our fellow-citizens, intrusted 
with power to serve the State. ^^A lavish and undistinguish- 
ing eulogium is not praise. '^ I know what coals of terrible 
fire lie under my feet, as I speak of this matter, and how thin 
and light is the coat of ashes deposited there in forty years; 
how easily they are blown away at the slightest breath of 

"Hartford Convention," or the "Embargo," and the old 

■■ ... ■ — 

* See Pickering's Letter to Governor Sullivan, on the Embargo, 
BoetoQ. 1806. John Quincy Adams's Letter to the Hon, H. G. Otisp 
dec. Boston. 1808. Pickering's hUeresting Correspondence. 1808. 
Review of the Correspondence between the Hon. John Adams and the late 
William Cunningham^ &c. 1824. But see, also, Mr. Adams's 
" Appendix " to the above letter, published sixteen years after the 
vote on the Embargo. Baltimore. 1824. Mr. Pickering's Brief 
Remarks on the Appendix. August. 1824. 

t Reference is here m^e to British *^ Orders in Council^'' of Nov. 
22d, 1807. They were not officially made* known to the American 
Congress till Feb. 7th, 1808. They were, however, published in the 
National Intelligencer, the morning on which the Message was sent 
to the Senate, Dec. 18th, 1807, but were not mentioned in that docu- 
ment, or in the debate. 
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flame of political animosity blazes forth anew, while the 
hostile forms of *'*' federalists " and " democrats '' come back 
to light I would not disquiet those awful shades, nor bring 
them up again. But a word must be said. The story of 
the embargo is well known : the President sent his message 
to the Senate recommending it, and accompanied with sev* 
eral documents. The message was read and assigned to a 
committee ; tlie ordinary rule of business was suspended ; 
the bill was reported by the committee ; drdfled, debated, 
engrossed, and completely passed through all its stages, the 
whole on the same day, in secret session, and in about four 
hours ! Yet it was a bill that involved the whole commexce 
of the country, and prostrated that commerce, seriously 
affecting the welfare of hundreds of thousands of men. 
Eight hundred thousand tons of shipping were doomed to 
lie idle and rot in port. The message came on Friday. 
Some of the Senators wanted yet further information and 
more time for debate, at least for consideration, — till Mon- 
day. It could not be ! Till Saturday, then. No ; the bill 
must pass now, no man sleeping on that question. Mr. 
Adams was the most zealous for passing the bill. In that 
*•*• debate,'^ if such it can be called, while opposing a poitp 
ponement for further information and reflection, he said, 
^^ The President has recommended the measure on his high 
responsibility ; I would not consider ^ I would not deliheraU ; 
I would act. Doubtless the President possesses such further 
information as toill justify the measure / " • To my mind, 



* I copy this from the first letter of Mr. Pickering. Mr. Adams 
wrote a letter (to H. G. Otis) in reply to this of Mr. Pickering, bat 
said nothing respecting the words charged upon him ; bat in lB2i, in 
an appendix to that letter, he denies that he expressed the " senti- 
ment '^ which Mr. Pickering charged him ^ith. But he does not danji 
the words themselves. They rest on the authority of Mr. Pickering, his 
colleague in the Senate, a strong party man, it is true, perhaps not 
lauch disposed to conciliation, but a man of most unquestionable 
veracity. The " sentiment '» speaks for itself. 
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that is the worst act of his public life ; I cannot justify it 
I wish I could find some reasonable excuse for it. What 
had become of the '* sovereignty of the people," the " un- 
alienable right of resistance to oppression ? " Would not 
consider; would not deliberate; would act without doing 
either ; leave it all to the " high responsibiHty " of the Pres- 
ident, with a " doubtless " he has " further information " to 
justify the measure I It was a shame to say so ; it would 
have disgraced a Senator in St. Petersburg. Why not have 
the " further information " laid before the Senate ? What 
would Mr. Adams have said, if President Jackson, Tyler, or 
Polk, had sent such a message, and some Senator or Repre- 
sentative had counselled submissive action, without consider- 
ing, without deliberation ? With what appalling metaphors 
would he describe such a departure from the first duty of a 
statesman ; how would the tempestuous eloquence of that 
old patriot shake the Hall of Congress till it rung again, and 
the nation looked up with indignation in its face ! It is well 
known what Mr. Adams said in 1834, when Mr. Polk, in the 
House of Representatives, seemed over-laudatory of the 
President : " I shall never be disposed to interfere with any 
member who shall rise on this floor and pronounce a pane- 
gyric upon the chief magistrate. 

' No, lee the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning.' " 

Yet the future of Mr. Polk was not so obvious in 1894, as 
the reward of Mr. Adams, in 1808. 

This act is particularly glaring in Mr. Adams. The North 
often sends men to Washington who might have done it 
without any great inconsistency ; men, too, not so remark- 
able^ for infirmity in the head, as for that less pardonable 
weakness in the knees and the neck; men that bend to 
power " right or wrong." Mr. Adams was not afflicted with 
that weakness, and so the more to be censured for this pal- 
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pablc betrayal of a trust so importaDt. I wish I could find 
some excuse for it He was forty years old ; not very old, 
but old enough to know better. His defence made the 
matter worse. The Massachusetts Legislature disap)>roT^ 
of his conduct ; chose another man to succeed him in the 
Senate. Then Mr. Adams resigned his seat, and soon after 
was sent Minister to Russia, as he himself subsequently de- 
clared,* ^' in consequence of the support he had for yean 
given to the measures of Mr. Jefferson's admintstratioii 
against Great Britain.'^ But his father said of that miasioa 
of his son, ^^ Aristides is banished because he is too just.'' f 
It is easy to judge of the temper of the times, when such 
words as those of the father could be said on such an occar 
sion, and thai by a man who had been President of the 
United States I When a famine occurs, disease appears in 
the most hideous forms ; men go back to temporary barba- 
rism. In times of political strife, such diseases appear of 
the intellectual and moral powers. No man who did not 
live in those times can fully understand the obliquity of 
mind and moral depravity which then displayed themselves 
amongst those otherwise without reproach. Says Mr. 
Adams himself, referring to that period, ^^ Imagination in 
her wildest vagaries can scarcely conceive the transforma- 
tion of temper, the obliquities of intellect, the perversions 
of moral principle, effected by junctures of high and gen- 
eral excitement." However, it must be confessed that this, 
though not the only instance of injustice, is the only case of 
servile compliance with the Executive to be found in the 
whole life of the man. It was a grievous fault, but griev- 
ously did he answer it ; and if a long life of unfaltering 
resistance to every attempt at the assumption of power is fit 
atonement, then the expiation was abundantly made. 

* Adams's Remarks in the House of Representatives, Jan. 5, 1S46. 
*** C^rrespomdetta between the Hon. John Adams and the late WUUam 
^MMM|r*amt Bsq. Boston. 1823. Letter xliii. p. 150. 
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About the same time, Mr. Adams was chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Senate, appointed to consider the case of a 
Senator from Ohio. His conduct, on that occasion, has been 
the theme of violent attack, and defence as violent. To the 
calm spectator, at this day, his conduct seems unjustifiable, 
inconsistent with the . counsels of justice, which, though 
moving with her " Pace of snail," looks always towards the 
right, and will not move out of her track, though the heavens 
fall. 

While Mr. Adams was President, Hayti became free ; 
but he did not express any desire that the United States 
should acknowledge her independence, and receive her min- 
ister at Washington, — an African plenipotentiary. In his 
message,* he says, ^' There are circumstances that have 
hitherto forbidden the acknowledgment," and mentions ^' ad- 
ditional reasons for withholding that acknowledgment." In 
the instructions to the American functionary, sent to the cel- 
ebrated Congress of Panama, it is said, the President '^ is 
not prepared now to say that Hayti ought to be recognized 
as an independent sovereign power ; " he '^ does not think 
it would be proper at this time to recognize it as a new 
State." He was unwilling to consent to the independence 
of Cuba, for fear of an insurrection of her slaves, and the 
e^ct at home. The duty of the United States would be, 
^^ To defend themselves against the contagion of such near 
and dangerous examples,^^ that would '^ constrain them 
• . . to employ all means necessary to their security." 
That is, the President would be constrained to put down the 
blacks in Cuba, who were exercising ^^The unalienable 
right of resistance to oppression," for fear the blacks in the 
United States would discover that they also were men, and 
had '^ Unalienable rights ! " Had he forgotten the famous 
words, " Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God ? " The 
defence of such language on such an occasion is, that Mr. 



* March 15th, 1826. 
6» 
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Adaiiis*8 ejes were not yet open to the eril of slaTecy. 
That is a good defence, if true. To me h seems a tme 
defence. Even great men do not see every thing, h 
1800, Fisher Ames, while delivering the eulogy on Genend 
Washington, censured even the British government, because, 
**In the wilds of Africa, it obstructed the commerce in 
slaves ! *' No man is so wise as mankind. It must be 000- 
fessed that Mr. Adams, while Secretary of State, and again, 
while President, showed no hostility to the institution of 
slavery. His influence all went the other way. He would 
repress the freedom of the blacks, in the West Indies, lest 
American slavery should be disturbed, and its fetters broke ; 
he would not acknowledge the independence of Hayti, he 
would urge Spain to make peace with her descendants, for 
the same reason — ^' not for those new republics,^' but lest 
the negroes in Cuba and Porto Rico should secure their 
freedom. He negotiated with England, and she paid the 
United States more than a million of dollars * for the fogi^ 
tive slaves who took refuge under her flag during the late 
war. Mr. Adams had no scruples about receiving the money 
during his administration. An attempt was repeatedly made 
by his secretary, Mr. Clay, through Mr. Grallatin, and then 
through Mr. Barbour, to induce England to restore the ^^ fli- 
gitive slaves who had taken refuge in the Canadian provin- 
ces," who, escaping from the area of freedom, seek the 
shelter of the British crown.t Nay, he negotiated a treaty 
with Mexico, which bound her to deliver up fugitive slaves, 
escaping from the United States — a treaty which the Mex- 
ican Congress refused to ratify ! Should a great man have 

* See Mr. Adams's Message, Dec 2, 1828. The exact sum was 
$1,197,42218. 

t See Mr. Clay's Letter to Mr. A. H. Everett, April 27th, 1825 ; 
to Mr. Middleton, respecting the intervention of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, May 10th, and Dec. 26th, 1825 j to Mr. Gallatin, May 10th, and 
June 19th, 1826, and Feb. 24th, 1827. Executive DocumefOs, Second 
Session of the 20th Congress, Vol. I. 



knowii better? Gfeat men are not always wke. After- 
wards, public attention was called to the matter; humble 
ttien gave loftj counsel ; Mr. Adorns used different language, 
and recommended difibrent measures. But long before 
that, on the 7th of December, 1804^ Mr. Pickering, his col- 
league in the Senate of the United States, offered a resolu- 
ti<Hi, for the purpose of amending the Constitution, so as to 
apportion representatives, and direct taxes among the States, 
acxsording to their free inhabitants. 

But there are other things in Mr. Adamses course and con- 
duct, which deserve the censure of a good man. One was, 
the attempt to justify the conduct of England, in her late 
war with China, when she forced her opium upon the bar- 
barians with the bayonet To make out his case, he con- 
tended that •' In the celestial empire ... the patriar- 
chal system of Sir Robert Filmer, flourished in all its glory ,*^ 
and the Chinese claimed superior dignity over all others ; 
they refused to hold equal and reciprocal commercial inter- 
course Mrifh other nations, and *^ It is time this enormous 
oQtrage upon the rights of human nature, and the first prin- 
ciples of the laws of nations, should cease.^' * It is true, 
the Chines^ were " barbarians ; " true, the English carried 
thither the Bible and Christianity, at least their own Christi- 
anity. But, even by the law of nations, letting alone the 
law of nature, the barbarians had a right to repel both Bible 
and Christianity, when they came in a contraband shape — 
that of opium and cannon-balls. To justify this outrage of 
the strong against the weak, he quite forgets his old antipa- 
thy to England, his devotion to huihan freedom, and 
the sovereignty of tha people, calling the cause of England 
*' a righteous cause." 

He defended the American claim to the whole of Oregon, 
up to 54° 40'. He did not so much undertake to make out 



♦ Report of Mr. Adams's Lecture oh ^ Chinese War, in the Bos- 
ton Atlas, for Dec. 4th and 5lh, 1841. 
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a title to either, by the law of nature or of natiomi, but cut 
the matter short, and claimed the whole of Oregon, on the 
strength of the first chapter of Grenesis. This was the a^ 
gument : God gave mankind dominion over all the earth ;* 
between Christian nations, the command of the Creator lays 
the foundation of all titles to land, of titles to territory, of 
titles to jurisdiction." Then in the Psalms, t Grod gives the 
*^ uttermost parts of the earth for a possession ^'* to the Messiah, 
as the representative of all mankind, who held the uttermost 
parts of the earth in chief. But the Pope, as head of the 
visible church, was the representative of Christ, and so, 
holding under him, had the right to give to any king or pre- 
late, authority to subdue barbarous nations, possess their 
territory, and convert them to Christianity. In 1493, the 
Pope, in virtue of the above right, gave the American con- 
tinent to the Spanish monarchs, who, in time, sold their 
title to the people of the United States. That title may be 
defective, as the Pope may not be the representative of 
Christ, and so the passage in the Psalms will not help the 
American claim, but then the United States will hold under 
the first clause in the Testament of God, that is, in Grenesis. 
The claim of Great Britain is not valid, for she does not 
want the land for the purpose specified in that clause of 
the Testament, to '^ Replenish the earth and subdue it*^ 
She wants it, '^ That she may keep it open as a hunting- 
ground," while the United States want it, that it may grow 
into a great nation, and become a free and sovereign repub- 
lic, f 

This strange hypothesis, it seems, lay at the bottom of 
his defence of the British in their invasion of China. It 



* Genesis 1. 26-28. 

t Psalms ii. 6-8. 

t See Mr. Adams's ^eech on Oregon, Feb. 9th, 1846. ArgamenU 
somewhat akin to this, may be found also in the oration delivered at 
Newburyport, before cited. 
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would have led him, if consistent, to claim also the greater 
part of Mexico. But, as he did not publicly declare his 
opinion on that matter, no more need be said concerning 
it 

Such was the most prominent idea in his history ; such 
the departures from it. Let us look at other events in his 
life. While President, the most important object of his 
administration was the promotion of internal improvements, 
especially the internal communication between the States. 
For this purpose the government lent its aid in the construc- 
tion of roads and canals, and a little more tilan four millions 
of dollars were devoted to this work in his administration. 
On the 4th of July, 1828, he helped break ground for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, thinking it an important event 
in his life. He then said there were three great steps in the 
progress of America. The first was the Declaration of 
Independence and the achievement tht^ytfof ; the second, the 
union of the whole country under the Constitution ; but the 
third was more arduous than both of the others : *'*' It is," said 
he, *^ the adaptation of the powers, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, of the whole Union, to the improvement of its 
own condition ; of its moral and political condition, by wise 
and liberal institutions ; by the cultivation of the under- 
standing and the heart ; by academies, schools, and learned 
institutions ; by the pursuit and patronage of learning and 
the arts; of its physical condition, by associated labor to 
improve the bounties and supply the deficiencies of nature ; 
to stem the torrent in its course ; to level the mountain witli 
the plain ^ to disarm and fetter the raging surge of the 
ocean.''* He faithfully adhered to these words in his 
administration. 

He was careful never to exceed the powers which the 
Constitution prescribed for him. He thought the acqui- 

* Address on hrtakmg gmwUfor the Chisapwke and Ohio Canal. 
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sition of Ijouisiaiia was *^ accomplished bj a flagrant viola* 
tion of the Constitution/** and himself guarded against 
such violations. He revered the God of Limits, who, in the 
Roman mythology, refused to give way or remove, even 
for Jupiter himself. No man was ever more conacientiouB 
on that ground. To him the Ck>nstitution meant something; 
his oath to keep it meant something. 

No great political events occurred in his administration; 

the questions which now vex the country had not arisen. 

There was no quarrel between freedom and slavery; no 

man in Congress ventured to denounce slavery as a crime ; 

the African slave-trade was thought wrong, not the slavery 

which caused it. Party lines, obliterated under Mr. Moo- 

roe^s administration, were viewed and martced with a good 

deal of care and exactness ; but the old lines could not be 

wholly restored. Mr. Adams was not the President of a 

section of the country ; not the President of a party, but of 

the nation. He favored no special interest of a class, to 

the injury. of another class. He did not reward his friends, 

nor punish his foes ; the party of the spoils, patent or latent 

at all times, got no spoils from him. He never debauched 

his country by the removal and appointment of officers. 

Had he done otherwise, done as all his successors have 

done, used his actual power to promote his own ambition, 

no doubt he might have been reelected. But he could not 

stoop to manage men in that way. No doubt he desired a 

reelection, and saw the method and means to effect that, 

but conscience said, ^^ It is not right.*' He forbore, lost 

his election, and gained — we shall soon see what he 

gained. 

On the 19th of July, 1826, at a public dinner at Edge- 
field Court-house, South Carolina, Mr. McDpffie said, " Mr. 
Adams came into power upon principles utterly subversive 
of the republican system ; substituting the worst species of 



* Juhiiee of the Constitution^ p. 99. 
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aristocracy, that of speculating politicians and office-hunters, 
in the place of a sound and wholesome republican democ- 
racy/* When Mr. Adams retired from office, he could 
remember, with the virtuous Athenian, that no man had put 
on mourning for him because unjustly deprived of his post. 
Was an office-holder or an office-wanter a political friend 
of Mr. Adams, that did not help him ; a foe, that did not 
hinder. He looked only to the man's ability and integrity. 
I wish it was no praise to say these things ; but it is praise I 
dare not apply to any other man since Washington. Mr. 
Adams once said, ^' There is no official act of the chief 
magistrate, however momentous, or however minute, but it 
should be traceable to a dictate of duty, pointing to the wel- 
tkre of the people.'* That was his executive creed. 

As a public servant, he had many qualities seldom united 
in the same person. He was simple, and unostentatious ; 
he had none of the airs of a great man ; seemed humble, 
modest, and retiring ; caring much for the substance of 
manhood, he let the show take care of itself. He carried 
the simplicity of a plain New England man into the Presi- 
dent's house, spending little in its decorations — about one 
fourth, it is said, of the amount of his successor. In bis 
housekeeping, public or private, there was only one thing 
much to be boasted of and remarked upon : strange to say, 
tiiat was the master of the house. He was never eclipsed 
by his own brass and mahogany. He had what are called 
democratic habits, and served himself in preference to being 
served by others. He treated all that were about him with 
a marked deference and courtesy, carrying his respect for 
human rights into the minutest details of common life. 

He was a model of diligence, though not, perhaps, very 
systematic. His State papers, prepared while he was Min- 
ister, Secretary, or Member of Congress, his numerous 
orations and speeches, though not always distinguished for 
that orderly arrangement of parts which is instinctive with 
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minds of a high phikMophical chamcter, are yet aBtonishiiig 
for their number, and the wide learning they display. He 
was well acquainted with the classic and most modern Ian- 
<;uagL-s ; at homo in tlieir literature. He was surprisii^ly 
lUmiliar with modern history; perhaps no political man was 
so thuroughl y acquainted with the political history of Amer- 
ica, and that of Christian Europe for the last two hundred 
years. He was widely road and profoundly skilled in all 
that relates to diplomacy, and to intematiooal law. He was 
fond of belles lettres, and commented on Shakspeare more 
like a professor than a layman in that department. Few 
theologians in America, it is said, were so widely read in 
their peculiar lore as he. He had read much, remembered 
much, understood much. However, he seems to have paid 
little attention to physical science, and perhaps less to meta- 
physical. His speeches and his conversation, though neither 
brilliant, nor rich in ideas, astonished young men with an 
afHuencc of learning, which seemed marvellous in one all 
his life devoted to practical affairs. But this is a trifle : to 
achieve that, nothing is needed but health, diligence, mem- 
ory, and a long life. Mr. Adams had all these requisites. 

He had higher qualities : he loved his country, perhaps 
no man more so ; he had patriotism in an heroic degree, 
yet was not thereby blinded to humanity. He thoiight it 
a vital principle of human society, that each nation should 
contribute to the happiness of all ; and, therefore, that no 
nation should ^^ regulate its conduct by the exclusivQ or even 
the paramount consideration of its own interest.^' * Yet he 
loved his country, his whole country, and when she waa ia 
the wrong he told her so, because he loved her. This, said 
he, would be a good sentiment ; '^ Our country ! May she 
be always successful ; but, whether successful or not, may 
she be always in the right." He saw the faults of America, 
saw the corruption of the American government He did 

* Leeiur€ on China, 
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not make gain by this in private, but set an bonest face 
against it 

He was a conscientious man. This peculiarity is strongly 
marked in most of his life. He respected the limit between 
right and wrong. He did not think it unworthy of a states- 
man to refer to moral principles, to the absolutely right. I 
do not mean to say, that in his whole life there was no de- 
parture from the strict rule of niuty. I have mentioned 
already some examples, but kept on« more for this place : 
he pursued petsons with a certain vindictiveness of spirit 
I will not revive again the old quarrels, nor dig up his hard 
words, long ago consigned to oblivion ; it would be unjust 
to the living. He was what is called a good hater. If he 
loved an idea, he seemed to hate the man who opposed it. 
He was not content with replying ; he must also retort, 
though it manifestly weakened the force of the reply. In 
his attacks on persons he was sometimes unjust, violent, 
sharp, and vindictive ; sometimes cruel, and even barbarous. 
Did he ever foi^ive an enemy? Every opponent was a 
foe, and he thrashed his foes with an iron hoof and win- 
nowed them with a storm. The most awful specimens of 
invective which the language affords can be found in his 
words — bitter, revengeful, and unrelenting. I am sorry to 
say these things ; it hurts my feelings to say them, yours 
not less to hear them. But it is not our fault they are true ; 
it would be mine, if, knowing they were true, I did not on 
this occasion point them out in warning words. Mr. Adams 
says that Roger Williams was conscientious and contentious ; 
it is equally true of himself. Perhaps Mr. Adams had little 
humor, but certainly a giant's wit ; he used it tyriannously 
and like a giant. Wit has its place in debate ; in contro- 
versy it is a legitimate weapon, offensive and defensive. 
After one has beaten the single barley-corn of good sense 
out of a whole wagon-load of chaff, the easiest way to be rid 
of the rubbish is to bum it up with the lightning of wit ; 
the danger is, that the burning should begin before the sepa- 
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ration is made ; tliat the fire consume the good and bad 
indilicrently. When argument is edged and pointed vith 
wit, it is doubly effective ; but when that edge is jagged 
with ill-will, ])oisoned, too, with personal spleen, then it. 
becomes a wea{)on unworthy of a man. Sometimes Hr. 
Adams used his wit as fairly as his wisdom ; and bags of 
wind, on which Hercules might have stamped and beaten a 
twelvemonth, but in vain — at a single puncture from that 
keen wit gave up their ghost and flattened into nothing ; a 
vanity to all men, but a vexation of spirit to him who had 
blown them so full of his own soul. But sometimes, yes, 
often, Mr. Adamses wit performs a different part : it sits as 
a judge, unjust and unforgiving, '^ often deciding wrong, and 
when right from wrong motives.^' It was the small dagger 
with which he smote the fallen foe. It is a poor praise for 
a famous man, churchman, or statesman, to beat a black- 
guard with his own weapons. It must be confessed, that in 
controversy, Mr. Adamses arrows were sharp and deftly 
delivered ; but they were often barbed, and sometimes 
poison. 

True, he encountered more political opposition than any 
man in the nation. For more than forty years he has never 
been without bitter and unrelenting enemies, public and 
private. No man in America, perhaps, ever had such provo- 
cations ; surely, none had ever such opportunities to reply 
without retorting. How much better would it have been, if, 
at the end of that long life and fifty years' war, he could say 
he had never wasted a shot ; had never sinned with his lips, 
nor once feathered his public arrow with private spleen! 
Wise as he was, and old, he never learned that for unde- 
served calumny, for personal insult and abuse, there is one 
answer, Christian, manly, and irrefutable — the dignity of 
silence. A just man can afford to wait till the storm of 
abuse shall spend its rage and vanish under the rainbow, 
which itself furnishes and leaves behind. The retorting 
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tBpeech of such a man may be silvern or iron ; his silence, 
victorious and golden. 

It is easy to censure Mr. Adams for such intemperance of 
speech and persecution of persons ; unfortunately, too easy 
to furnish other examples of both. We know what he 
spoke — God only what he repressed. Who knows out of 
how deep a fullness of indignation such torrents gush ? 
Tried by the standard of other men, his fellow politicians of 
America and Europe, he was no worse than they, only 
abler.* The mouse and the fox have as great a proportion- 
ate anger as the lion, though the one is ridiculous and the 
other terrific. Mr. Adams must be tried by his own stand- 
ard, the rule of right, the standard of conscience and of 
Christianity ; then surely he did wrong. For such a man 
the vulgarity of the offence is no excuse. 

With this and the other exceptions he appears a remark- 
ably conscientious man in his public life. He may often 
have erred, as all men, without violating his own sense of 
right. 

While he was President he would not consent to any 
'* public manifestation of honors personal to himself." He 
would not accept a present, for his Bible taught him what 
experience continually enforces, that a gift blinds the eyes 
of wise men and preverts their judgment. While at St. 
Petersburg, the Russian Minister of the Interior, then an old 
man, felt uneasy on account of the presents accepted during 
his official service, and, calculating the value of all gifts 
received, returned it to the imperial treasury. This fact 
made an impression on Mr. Adams, and led to a resolution 
which he faithfully kept. When a bookseller sent him a 
costly Bible, he kept the book, but paid its full value. No 
bribes, no pensions in any form, ever soiled justice in his 
hands. He would never be indebted to any body of 



* See his defence of this in his Address to his Constituents at Brain^ 
tr§e, Sept. 17th, 1842. (Boston, 1842.) P. 56, et seq. 
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iDeD, lest they might afVerwards smT him from the ligbt 
path. 

Because he was a cooscientioiB man he would ne^er be 
the servant of a party, and never was. It was of great 
advantage to him that he was ahsent while the two chief 
parties were forming in the United States. He came into 
the Massachusetts Legislature as a fedemlist, but some anti- 
federalists also voted for him. His first vote showed he was 
not limited by the common principles of a party. He was 
chosen to the Senate of the United States, not by a par^ 
vote. At first he acted mainly with the federalists, though 
not always voting with his colleague; hut in 1807 acted 
with the administration in the matter of the Embargo. 
This was the eventful crisis of his life ; this change in his 
politics, while it gave him station and political power, yet 
brought upon him the indignation of his former friends ; it 
has never been foi|^t|en nor forgiven. Be tlie outward 
occasion and inward motive what they may, this led to the 
sundering of friendships long cherished and deservedly 
dear ; it produced the most bitter experience of his life. 
Political men would naturally undertake to judge his counsel 
by its probable and obvious consequences, the favor of the 
Executive, rather than attribute it to any latent motive of 
patriotism in his heart 

While at the head of the nation he would not be the 
President of a party, but of the people ; when he became a 
representative in Congress he was not the delegate of a 
party, but of justice and the eternal right, giving his 
constituents an assurance that he would hold himself in 
allegiance to no party, national or political. He has oAen 
l)een accused of hatred to the South ; I can find no trace of 
it. " T entered Congress," says he, " without one sentiment 
of discrimination between the North and South.'* At first 
hfi acted with Mr. Jackson, to arrest the progress of nulli- 
Hcation, for the democracy of South Carolina was putting in 
practice what the federalists of New England have so odea 
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been alleged to have held in theory, and condemned on that 
allegation. Here he was consistent. In 1834, he approved 
the spirit of the same President in demanding justice of 
France ; but afterwards he did not hesitate to oppose, and 
perhaps abuse him. 

He had a high reverence for religion ; none of our public 
men more. He aimed to be a Christian man. Signs of 
this have often been sought in his habits of church-going, of 
reading the Bible ; they may be found rather in the general 
rectitude of his life, public and private, and in the high 
motives which swayed him, in his opposition to slavery, in 
the self-denial which cost him his reelection. In his public 
acts he seems animated by the thought that he stood in the 
presence of God. Though rather unphilosophical in his 
theology, resting to a great degree on the authority of 
tradition and the letter, and attaching much value to forms 
and times, he yet saw the peculiar excellence of Christianity, 
— that it recognized " Love as the paramount and transcen- 
dent law of human nature.^' I do not say that his life 
indicates the attainment of a complete religious repose, but 
that he earnestly and continually labored to achieve that. 
You shall find few statesmen, few men, who act with a more 
continual and obvious reference to religion as a motive^ as a 
guide, as a comfort. He was, however, no sectarian. His 
devotion to freedom appeared, where it seldom appears, in 
his notions about religion. He thought for himself, and had 
a theology of his own, rather old-fashioned, it is true, and 
not very philosophical or consistent, it may be, and in that 
he was not very singular, but he allowed others to think also 
for themselves, and have a theology of their own. Mr. 
Adams was a Unitarian. It is no great merit to be a 
Unitarian, or a Calvinist, or a Catholic, perhaps no more 
merit to be one than the other. But he was not ashamed of 
his belief when Unitarianism was little, despised, mocked 
at, and called " Infidelity" on all sides. When the Unitarian 
church at Washington, a small and feeble body, met for 

7* 
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worship in an upper room — not large, but obacure, over t 
public bathing-house — John Quincy Adanw, the Secretary 
of State and expecting to be President, came regulariy to 
worship with them. It was not fashionable ; it was hardly 
respectable, for the Unitarians were not then, as now, 
numerous and rich : but he went and worshipped. It was 
no merit to think with any sect, it was a great merit to dare 
be true to his convictions. In his theology, as in politics, he 
feared not to stand in a minority. If there ever was an 
American who loved the praise of God more than the praise 
of men, I believe Mr. Adams was one. 

Jlis devotion to freedom, his love of his coontry, his 
conscientiousness, his religion, are four things strong and 
noticeable in his character. You shall look long amongst 
our famous men before you find his equal in these things.* 

Somebody says, no man ever used all his intellectual 
faculties as fur as possible. If any man is an exception to 
this rule, it is Mr. Adams. He was temperate and diligent; 
industrious almost to a fault, though not orderly or sys- 
tematic. His diplomatic letters, his orations, his reports and 
speeches, all indicate wide learning, the fruit of the most 
remarkable diligence. The attainments of a well-bred 
scholar are not often found in the American Congress, or 
the President's house. Yet he never gives proof that he had 
the mind of a great man. In his special department of 
politics he does not appear as a master. He has no great 
ideas with which to solve the riddles of commerce and 

* In a public address, Mr. Adams once quoted the well known 
words of Tacitus, (Anoal VI. 39,) Far negotiis neque suj^a^^ 
applying them to a distinguished man lately deceased. A lady wrote 
to inquire whence they came. Mr. Adams informed her, and 
added, they could not be adequately translated in less than seven 
words in English. The lady replied that they might be well trans- 
lated in tve^ Equal to not above duty, bat better in three — John 
QunroT Adams* 
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finance ; has done little to settle the commercial problems of 
the world, — for that work thero. is needed not only a retro- 
spective acquaintance with the habits and history of men, 
but the foresight which comes from a knowledge of the 
nature of things and of man. His chief intellectual excel- 
lence seems to have been memory ; his great moral merit, 
a conscientious and firm honesty ; his practical strength 
lay in his diligence. His counsels seem almost always to 
have come from a knowledge of human history, seldom to 
have been prompted by a knowledge of the nature of man. 
Hence he was a critic of the past, or an administrator of the 
present, rather than a prophetic guide for the future. He 
had many facts and precedents, but few ideas. Few exam- 
ples of great political foresight can be quoted from his life ; 
and therein, to his honor be it spoken, his heart seems to 
have out-travelled his head. The public affairs of the United 
States seem generally to be conducted by many men of 
moderate abilities, rather than by a few men of great genius 
for politics. 

Mr. Adams wrote much. Some of his works are remarka- 
ble for their beauty, for the graceful proportions of their 
style, and the felicity of their decoration. Such are his 
celebrated Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, which are 
sufficiently learned and sagacious, not very philosophical, 
but written in an agreeable style, and at the present day not 
wholly without value. His review of the works of Fisher 
Ames, I speak only of the rhetoric, is, perhaps, the finest of 
his compositions. Some of his productions are disorderly, 
ill-compacted, without ^^ joints or contexture ,^^ and homely 
to a fault : this oration is a growth out of a central thought, 
marked by an internal harmony; that, a composition, a 
piece of carpentry distinguished by only an outward symme- 
try of members ; others are neither growth nor composition, 
only a mass of materials huddled and lumped together. 
Most of his later productions, with the exception of his con- 
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gressional speeches, are hard, cold, and unfinished perform- 
ances, with little order in the thoughts, and less beauty in 
the expression. His extemporaneous speeches have more 
of both ; they are better finished tlian his studied orations. 
He could judge and speak with fury, though he wrote with 
phlegm. His illustrations are usually drawn from literature, 
not from nature or human life ; his language is commonly 
cold, derived from the Roman stream which has been 
filtered through books, rather than from the deep and 
original well of our Saxon home. His published letters are 
compact, written in a cold style, without playfulness or wit, 
with no elegance, and though mostly business letters, they 
are not remarkable for strength or distinctness. His dili- 
gence appears in verse as well as prose. He wrote much 
that rhymed tolerably ; little that was poetical. The same 
absence of nature, the same coldness and lack of inspiration, 
mark his poetry and prose. But in all that he wrote, with 
the exceptions mentioned above, though you miss the genial 
warmth, the lofty thought, the mind that attracts, embraces, 
warms, and inspires the reader, you find always a spirit of 
humanity, of justice, and love to Grod. 

Mr. Adams was seldom eloquent. Eloquence is no great 
gift. It has its place among subordinate powers, not among 
the chief. Alas for the statesman or the preacher who has 
only that to save the State withal ! Washington had none of 
it, yet how he ruled the land ! No man in America has ever 
had a political influence so wide and permanent as Mr. 
Jefferson ; yet he was a very indifferent writer, and never 
made a speech of any value. The acts of Washington, the 
ideas of Jefferson, made eloquence superfluous. True, it 
has its value : if a man have at command the electricity of 
truth, justice, love, the sentiments and great ideas thereof, it 
is a good thing to be able with Olympian hand to condense 
that electric fire into bolted eloquence ; to thunder and 
lighten in the sky. But if a man have that electric truth, it 

ntters little whether it is Moses that speaks, or only Aaron ; 
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whether or not PauPs bodily presence be weak and his 
speech contemptible : it is Moses^ thought which thunders 
and lightens out of Sinai ; it is Paulas idea that is powerful 
and builds up the church. Of true eloquence, the best 
thoughts put in the best words, and uttered in the best form, 
Mr. Adams had little, and that appeared mainly in the latter 
part of his life. Hundreds have more. What passes for 
eloquence is common in America, where the public mouth 
is always a-going. His early orations are poor in their 
substance and faulty in their form. His ability as an orator 
developed late ; no proofs of it appear before he entered the 
House of Representatives, at a good old age. In his man- 
ner of speaking there was little dignity and no grace, though 
sometimes there was a terrible energy and fire. He was 
often a powerful speaker — by his facts and figures, by his 
knowledge, his fame, his age, and his position, but most of 
all by his independent character. He spoke worthily of 
great men, of Madison or Lafayette, kindling with his theme, 
and laying aside all littleness of a party. However, he was 
most earnest and most eloquent not when he stood up the 
champion of a neglected truth, not when he dwelt on great 
men now venerable to us all, but when he gathered his 
strength to attack a foe. Incensed, his sarcasm was terrific ; 
colossal vanity aspiring to be a Ghenghis Khan, at the touch 
of that Ithuriel spear shrank to the dimensions of Tom 
Thumb. His invective is his masterpiece of oratorio skill. 
It .is sad to say this, and to remember, that the greatest works 
of ancient or of modem rhetoric, from the thundering 
Philippics of Demosthenes down to the sarcastic and crazy 
rattle of Lord Brougham, are all of the same character, are 
efforts against a personal foe ! Men find hitherto the ablest 
acts and speech in the same cause, — not positive and 
creating, but critical and combative, — in war. 

If Mr. Adams had died in 1829, he would have been remem- 
bered for a while as a learned man ; as an able diplomatist, 
who had served his country faithfully at home and abroad ; 
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as a President spotless and incorruptible, but not as a yery 
important personage in American history. His mark wcwld 
have been faint and soon cfTaced from the sands of time. 
But the last period of his life was the noblest. He had worn 
all the official honors which the nation could bestow; he 
sought the greater honor of serving that nation, who had 
now no added boon to give. All that he had done as 
IMinistcr abroad, as Senator, as Secretary, and President, is 
littlo compared with what he did in the House of Represen- 
tatives ; and while he stood there, with nothing to hope, with 
nothing to fear, tlic hand of Justice wrote his name high up 
on the walls of his country. It was surprising to see at his 
first attendance there, men who, while he was President, had 
bren the loudest to call out " Coalition, Bargain, Intrigue, 
Cormption," come forward and express the involuntary 
confidence they felt in his wisdom and integrity, and their 
fear, actual though baseless, that his withdrawal from the 
Committee on Manufactures would "endanger the very 
Union itself." * Great questions soon came up : nullification 
was speedily disposed of; the Bank and the tariff got ended 
or compromised, but slavery lay in the consciousness of the 
nation, like the one dear but appalling sin in a man^s heart. 
Some wished to be rid of it, northern men and southern 
men. It would come up ; to justify that, or excuse it, the 
American sentiment and idea must be denied and rejected 
utterly ; the South, who had long known the charms of 
Bathsheba, was ready for her sake to make way with Uriah 
himself. To remove that monstrous evil, gradually but 
totally, and restore unity to the nation, would require a 
greater change than the adoption of the Constitution. To 
keep slavery out of sight, yet in existence, unjustified, 
unexcuscd, unrepented of, a contradiction in the national 
consciousness, a political and deadly sin, the sin against the 
Holy Spirit of American Liberty, known but not confessed, 
the public secret of the people — that would lead to sup- 

* Eemarks of Mr. Cambreleng. 
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pressing petitions, suppressing debate in Congress and out 
of Congress, to silencing the pulpit, the press, and the 
people. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Adams went to Congress, 
an old man, well known on both sides the water, the presi- 
dential laurels on his brow, independent and fearless, expect- 
ing no reward from men for services however great. In 
respect to the subject of slavery, he had no ideas in advance 
of the nation ; he was far behind the foremost men. He 
" deprecated all discussion of slavery or its abolition, in the 
House, and gave no countenance to petitions for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia or the territories." 
However, he acquired new ideas as he went on, and became 
the congressional leader in the great movement of the Amer- 
ican mind towards universal freedom. 

Here he stood as the champion of human rights ; here 
he fought, and with all his might. In 1836, by the cele- 
brated resolution, forbidding debate on the subject of slavery, 
the South drove the North to the wall, nailed it there into 
shameful silence. A " Northern man with Southern princi- 
ples," before entering the President's chair, declared, that 
if Congress should pass a law to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, he would exercise his veto to prevent 
the law.* Mr. Adams stood up manfully, sometimes almost 
alone, and contended for freedom of speech. Did obstinate 
men of the North send petitions relative to slavery, asking 
for its abolition in the District or elsewhere ? Mr. Adams 
was ready to present the petitions. Did women petition ? It 
made no difference with him. Did slaves petition ? He stood 
up there to defend their right to be heard. The South had 
overcome many an obstacle, but that one fearless soul would 
not bend, and could not be broken. Spite of rules of order, 
he contrived to bring the matter perpetually before Congress, 
and sometimes to read the most offensive parts of the peti- 
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tions. When Arkansas was made a State, he endeafored 
to abolish slavery in its domain; he sought to establifih 
international relations with Hayti, and' to secure the right o( 
sufTrage for the colored citizens of the District of Columbia. 
The laws which forbid blacks to vote in the Northern States 
he held " in utter abhorrence." 

lie saw from afar the plots of southern politicians, plots 
for extending the area of slavery, for narrowing the area of 
freedom, and exposed those plots. You all remember the 
tumult it excited when he rose in his place holding a petition 
from slaves ; that the American Congress was thrown into 
long and disgraceful confusion. You cannot have forgotten 
the uproar which followed his presenting a petition to dis- 
solve the Union ! * I know few speeches more noble and 
manly than his on the right of petition, — occasioned by that 
celebrated attempt to stifle debate, and on the annexation of 
Texas. Some proposed to censure him, some clamored, 
" expel him," some cried out, " bum the petiticms ; " and 
''him with them," screamed yet others. Some threatened 
to have him indicted by the grand jury of the district, 
or be made amenable to another trUmnaU^ hoping to see 
an incendiary brought to condign punishment." " My life 
on it," said a southern legislator, " if he presents that 
petition from slaves, we shall yet see him within the walls 
of the penitentiary." Some in secret threatened to assassi- 
nate him in the streets. They mistook their man ; with 
justice on his side he did '' not fear all the grand juries in 
the universe." He would not curl nor cringe, but snorted 
his defiance in their very face. In front of ridicule, of 
desertion, obloquy, rage, and brutal threats, stood up that 
old man, bald and audacious, and the chafed rock of. 

* See the Debates of the House, January 23d and following, 1837 j 
or Mr. Adams's own account of the matter in his Letters to his Ctm- 
stituentSf <J-c. (Boston, 1837.) See, too, his Series of Speeches on ths 
Sight of Petition and the Annexation of Texas, January 14lh and 
following, 1838. (Printed in a pamphlet. Washington, 1838.) 
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Oobasset stands not firmer mid the yesty waves, nor more 
triumphant spurns back into the ocean^s face the broken 
billows of the storm. That New England knee bent only 
before his God. That unpretending man — the whole power 
of the nation could not move him from his post. 

Men threatened to increase the slave power. Said one of 
the champions of slavery with prophetic speech, but fatal as 
Oassandra^s in the classic tale, Americans ^^ would come up 
in thousands to plant the lone star of the Texan banner on 
the Mexican capital. . . . The * boundless wealth of 
captured towns and rifled churches, and a lazy, vicious, and 
luxurious priesthood, would soon enable Texas to pay her 
soldiery and redeem her State debt, and push her victorious 
arms to the very shores of the Pacific. And would not all 
this extend the bounds of slavery ? Yes, the result would 
be, that before another quarter of a century the extension 
of slavery would not stop short of the Western ocean." 
Against this danger Mr. Adams armed himself, and fought 
in the holiest cause — the cause of human rights. 

I know few things in modern times so grand as that old 
man standing there in the House of Representatives, the 
compeer of Washington, a man who had borne himself 
proudly in kings' courts, early doing service in high places, 
where honor may be won ; a man who had filled the highest 
ofiice in any nation's gift ; a President's son, himself a 
President, standing there the champion of the neediest of 
the oppressed : the conquering cause pleased others ; him 
only, the cause of the conquered. Had he once been 
servile to the hands that wielded power ? No tliunderbolt can 
scare him now ! Did he once make a treaty and bind 
Mexico to bewray the wandering fugitive who took his life 
in his hand and fled from the talons of the American eagle ? 
Now he would go to the stake sooner than tolerate such a 
deed ! When he went to the Supreme Court, after ^n 
absence of thirty years, and arose to defend a body of 
friendless negroes torn from their home and most unjustly 

VOL Ji. 8 
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held in thrall ; when he asked the judges to excuse him at 
once both for the trembling faults of age and the inex« 
puri(>ncc of youth, the man having labored so long elsewhere 
that he had forgotten the rules of court ; when he summed 
uj) the conclusion of the whole matter, and brought before 
those judicial but yet moistening eyes the great men whom 
hv. liad once met there — Chase, Gushing, Martin, Livings- 
ton, and Marshall himself ; and while he remembered them 
that were ^^ gone, gone, all gone,^' remembered also the 
Eternal Justice that is never gone, — why the sight was 
sublime. It was not an old patrician of Rome who had been 
consul, dictator, coming out of his honored retirement at the 
Senators call, to stand in the forum to levy new armies, 
marshal them to victory afresh, and gain thereby new laurels 
for his brow ; — but it was a plain citizen of America, who 
had held an office far greater than that of consul, king, or 
dictator, his hand reddened by no man^s blood, expecting 
no honors, but coming in the name of Justice to plead for 
the slave, for the poor barbarian negro of Africa, for Cinque 
and GniblK), for their deeds comparing them to Harmodius 
and Aristogoiton, whose classic memory made each bosom * 
thrill. That was worth all his honors, — it was worth while 
to live fourscore years for that. 

When he stood in the House of^ Representatives, the 
champion of the rights of a minority, of the rights of man, 
he stood colossal. Frederick the Great seems doubly so, 
when, single-handed, ^^ that son of the Dukes of Branden- 
burg^^ contended against Austria, France, England, Russia, 
kept them all at bay, divided by his skill, and conquered by 
his might. Surely he seems great, when measured merely 
by his dtvds. But, in com|>arison, Frederick the Great 
seems Frederick the little : for Adams fought not for a 
kingdom, nor for fame, but for Justice and the Eternal Right ; 
ought, too, with weajwns tempered in a heavenly stream I * 



* '* Acer el indomitus, quo spes, quoque ira vocasset, 
Ferre manum, et nuaquam temeraado parcere ferro ; 
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He had his reward.. Who ever missed it ? ' From mytho- 
logical Cain, who slew his brother, down to Judas Iscariot, 
and Aaron Burr ; from Jesus of Nazareth, down to the least 
man that dies or lives — who ever lost his reward ? None. 
No; not one. Within the wicked heart there dwells the 
avenger, with unseen hands, to adjust the cord, to poison the 
fatal bowl. In the impenetrable citadel of a good man's 
consciousness, unseen by mortal eyes, there stands the pal- 
ladium of justice, radiant with celestial light ; mortal hands 
may make and mar, — this they can mar not, no more than 
they can make. Things about the man can others build up 
or destroy; but no foe, no tyrant, no assassin, can ever 
steal the man out of the man. Who would not have the 
consciousness of being right, even of trying to be right, 
though affronted by a whole world, rather than conscious of 
being wrong, and hollow, and false, have all the honors of a 
nation on his head ? Of late years, no party stood up for 
Mr. Adams, "The madman of Massachusetts," as they 
called him, on the floor of Congress ; but he knew that he 
had, and in his old age, done one work, — he had contended 
for the unalienable rights of man, done it faithfully. The 
government of God is invisible. His justice the more cer- 
tain, — and by that Mr. Adams had his abundant reward. 

But he had his poorer and outward rewards, negative and 
positive. For his zeal in behalf of freedom he was called 
** a monarchist in disguise," " an alien to the true interests 
of his country," " a traitor." A slaveholder from Ken- 
tucky published to his constituents that he " was sincerely 
desirous to check that man, for if he could be removed 
from the councils of the nation, or silenced upon the exas- 
perating subject to which he had devoted himself, none 
other, I believe, could be found hardy enough or bad enough 

Successus urgere suos ; instare favori 

Numinis ; impellens quicquid sibi summa petenti 

Obstareti gaa4ensque viam fecisse ruina." 
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to fill his place. '^ It was worth something to have an enemy 
speak such praise as that : but the slaveholder was wrong 
in his conjecture ; the North has yet other sons not less 
hardy, not more likely to be silenced. Still more pruae 
of a similar sort: — at a fourth of July dinner at Walte^ 
borough, in South Carolina, this sentiment was proposed 
and responded to with nine cheers : ** May we never want a 
democrat to trip up the heels of a federalist, or a hangman 
to prepare a halter for John Quincy Adams.^' Considering 
what he had done and whence those rewards proceeded, 
that was honor enough for a yet greater man. 

Jjct me turn to things more grateful. Mr. Adams, through 
lack of genial qualities, had few personal friends, yet from 
^ood men throughout the North there went up a hearty 
thanksgiving for his manly independence, and prayers for 
Wis success. Brave men forgot their old prejudices, forgot 
the " Embargo," forgot the " Hartford Convention," forgot 
nil the hard things which he had ever said, forgot his words 
in the Senate, forgot their disappointments, and said — "For 
this our hearts shall honor thee, thou brave old man I ^' In 
1843, when, for the first time, he visited the West, to assist 
at the foundation of a scientific institution, all the West rose 
up to do him reverence. He did not go out to seek honors, 
they came to seek him. It was the movement of a noble 
people, feeling a noble presence about them no less than 
within. When Cicero, the only great man whom Rome 
never feared, returned from his exile, all Italy rose up and 
went out to meet him ; so did the North and the West wel- 
come this champion of freedom, this venerable old man. 
They came not to honor one who had been a President, but 
oite who was a man. That alone, said Mr. Adams, with 
tears of joy and grief filling his eyes, was reward enough 
for all that he had done, suffered, or undertaken. Yes, it 
was too much ; too much for one man as the reward of one 
life ! 

You all remember the last time he was at any public 
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meeting in this city. A man had been kidnapped in Boston, 
kidnapped at noon-day, " on the high road between Faneuil 
Hall and old .Quincy," and carried off to be a slave ! New 
England hands had seized their brother, sold him into 
bondage for ever, and his children af\cr him. In the pres- 
ence of slavery, as of arms, the laws are silent, — not 
always men. Then it appears who are men, who not ! 
A meeting was called to talk the matter over, in a plain 
way, and look in one another's faces. Who was fit to 
preside in such a case ? That old man sat in the chair in 
Faneuil Hall ; above him was the image of his father, and 
his own ; around him were Hanco<5k and the other Adams, 
— Washington, greatest of all ; before him were the men 
and women of Boston, met to consider the wrongs done to 
a miserable negro slave ; the roof of the old Cradle of 
Liberty spanned over them all. Forty years before, a 
young man and a Senator, he had taken the chair at a 
meeting called to consult on the wrong done to American 
seamen, violently impressed by the British from an Ameri- 
can ship of war, the unlucky Chesapeake ; some of you 
remember that event. Now, an old man, clothed with half 
a century of honors, he sits in the same hall, to preside 
over a meeting to consider the outrage done to a single 
slave ; a greater outrage — alas, not done by a hostile, not 
by an alien hand ! One was the first meeting of citizens 
he ever presided over, the other was the last ; both for the 
same object — the defence of the Eternal Right. 

But I would not weary you. His death was noble ; fit 
ending for such a life. He was an old man, the last that 
had held a diplomatic office under Washington. He had 
uttered his oracles ; had done his work. The highest honors 
of the nation he had worthily worn ; but, as his townsmen 
tell us, — caring little for the President, and much for the 
man, — that was very little in comparison with his charac- 
ter. The good and ill of the human cup he had tasted, and 
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plentifully, too, as son, husband, father. He had bone lus 
tt^stiinony for freedom and the rights of mankind ; he had 
stood in Congress almost alone ; with a few. gallant men 
had ^oue down to the battle-field, and if victoiy escaped 
him, it was because night came on. 

He saw others enter tlie field in good heart, to stand in 
the imminent deadly breach ; he lived long enough for his 
own welfare, for his own ambition ; long enough to see the 
seal broken, — and then, this aged Simeon, joyful in the 
consolation, bowed his head and went home in peace. His 
feet were not hurt with fetters ; he died with his armor on; 
died like a Senator in the capitol of the nation ; died like 
an American, in the service of his country ; died like a 
Christian, full of immortality ; died like a man, fearless and 
free ! 

You will ask. What was the secret of his strength ? Whence 
did he gain such power to stand erect where others so often 
cringed and crouched low to the ground? It is plain to 
sec: he looked beyond time, beyond men; looked to the 
eternal God, and fearing Him forgot all other fear. Some 
of his failings he knew to be such, and struggled with them 
though he did not overcome. A man, not over-modest, once 
asked him what he most of all lamented in his life, and he 
replied, " My impetuous temper and vituperative speech; that 
I have not always returned good for evil, but in the madnete 
of my blood have said things that I am ashamed of before 
my God ! " As tlie world goes, it needed some greatness to 
say that. 

When he was a boy, his mother, a still woman, and 
capable, deep-hearted, and pious, took great pains with his 
culture ; most of all with his religious culture. When, at 
the age of ten, he was about to leave home for years of 
absence in another land, she took him aside to warn him of 
temptations which he could not then understand. She bade 
him remember religion and his God — his secret, silent 
prayer. Often in his day there came the earthquake of 
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party strife ; the fire, the storm, and the whirlwind of 
passion ; he listened -. — and God was not there ; but there 
came, too, the remembrance of his mother's whispered words ; 
God came in that memory, and earthquake and storm, the 
fire and the whirlwind were powerless, at last, before that 
still small voice. Beautifully did she write to her boy of 
ten, ^^ Great learning and superior abilities will be of little 
value • • . unless virtue, honor, truth, and integrity, 
are added to them. Remeipber that you are accountable to 
your Maker for all your words and your actions." " Dear 
as you are to me,'' says this more than Spartan, this Chris- 
tian mother, " Dear as you are to me, I would much rather 
you should have found your grave in the ocean you have 
crossed, or that any untimely death cross you in your infant 
years, than see you an immoral, profligate, or graceless 
child. Let your observations and comparisons produce in 
your mind an abhorrence of domination and power — the 
parents of slavery, ignorance, aiid barbarism. May you be 
led to an imitation of that disinterested patriotism and that 
noble love of your country, which will teach you to despise 
wealth, titles, pomp, and equipage, as mere external advan- 
tages, which cannot add to the internal excellence of your 
mind, or compensate for the want of integrity and virtue." 
She tells him in a letter, that her father, a plain New 
England clergyman, of Braintree, who had just died, " left 
you a legacy more valuable than gold or silver ; he left you 
his blessing, and his prayers that you might become a useftil 
citizen, a guardian of the laws, liberty, and religion of your 

country Lay this bequest up in your memory 

and practise upon it ; believe me, you will find it a treasure 
that neither moth nor rust can destroy." 

If a child have such a mother, there is no wonder why he 
stood fearless, and bore a charmed life which no opposition 
could tame down. I wonder more that one so born and by 
such a mother bred, could ever once bend a servile knee ; 
could ever indulge that fierce and dreadful hate ; could ever 
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Stoop to sully those hands which hers had joined in prayer. 
It ill accords with teachings like her own. I wonder that he 
could ever have refused to " deliberate.^^ Religion is a 
quality that makes a man independent; disappointment will 
not render such an one sour, nor oppression drive him mad, 
nor elevation bewilder; power will not dazzle, nor gold 
corrupt ; no threat can silence and no fear subdue. 

There are men enough bom with greater abilities than 
Mr. Adams, men enough in New England, in all the walks 
of man. But how many are there in political life whb use 
their gifts so diligently, with such conscience, such fearless 
deference to God ? — nay, tell us one. I have not spared 
his faults ; 1 am no eulogist, to paint a man with undiscrim- 
inating praise. Let his follies warn us, while his virtues 
guide. But look on all his faults, and then compare him 
with our famous men of the North or the South ; with the 
great whigs or the great democrats. Ask which was the 
purest man, the most patriotic, the most honest ; which did 
his nation the smallest harm and the greatest good ; which 
for his country and his kind denied himself the most. Shall 
1 examine their lives, public and private, strip them bare and 
lay them down beside his life, and ask which, after all, has 
the least of blemish and the most of beauty ? Nay^ that is 
not for me to do or to attempt. 

In one thing he surpassed most men, — he grew more 
liberal the more he grew old, ripening and mellowing, too, 
with age. After he was seventy years old, he welcomed 
new ideas, kept his mind vigorous, and never fell into that 
crabbed admiration of past times and buried institutions, 
which is the palsy of so many a man, and which makes old 
age nothing but a pity, and gray hairs provocative of tecurs. 
This is the more remarkable in a man of his habitual rever- 
ence for the past, in one who judged oftener by the history 
than by the nature of man. 

Times will come when men shall look to that vacant seat. 
But the thunder is silent, the lightning gone ; other men 
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must take his place aod fill it as they cao. Let c 
tbai he ha»i gone from us ; let us remember what was evil ii 
him, but only to be warned of ambition, of party strife, to 
love more thai large charity which forgives an enemy, and, 
through good and ill, contends for mankind, 
thankful for the good he has said and done, he guided by it 
sod blessed. There is a certain affluence of inlellectual 
power granted to some men, which provokes admiration for' 
a time, let the man of myriad gifts use his talent as he may. 
Such merely cubic greatness of mind is matter of astonish- 
ment rather than a fit subject for esteem and praise, 
that, Mr. Adams had little, as so many of his contemporariefl 
bad more. In him what most commands respect is, hil' 
independence, his love of justice, of his country and hi»l 
kind. No son of New England has been ev( 
guiahed in political life. But it is no great thing to ba 
President of ihe United States; some men it only makeai 
ridiculous. A worm on a steeple's top is nothing but a worm, 
no more able to fly than while creeping in congenial mud ; 
a mountain needs no steeple to lil\ its head and show the 
world what is great and high. The world obeys its great 
men, stand where ihey may. 

After nil, tliis must be the greatest praise of Mr. Adama : 
In prirate be corrupted no man nor woman ; as a politiciaS 
r debcmiMd tfwjwb te iDorals of his country, nor 
ic and private 
l^ht a fearless love of 
I wish I could 
imes go, as our 
;, and tJiere are few 
■ave him alone in that 
pn his long career, his 
, must have seemed 
^1 seek no further to 
aides from ibeir dead 
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He has passed on, where superior gifls and opportunities 
avail not, nor his long life, nor his high station, nor his 
wide-spread fame ; where enemies cease from troubling, and 
the flattering tongue also is still. Wealth, honor, fame, 
forsake him at the gravels mouth. It is only the living soul, 
sullied or clean, which the last angel bears off in his arms to 
that world where many that seem first shall be last, and the 
last first; but where justice shall be lovingly done to the 
great man full of power and wisdom who rules the State^ 
and the feeblest slave whom oppression chains down in 
ignorance and vice — done by the all-seeing Father of both 
President and slave, who loves both with equal love. The 
venerable man is gone home. He shall have his praise. 
But who shall speak it worthily ? Mean men and little, who 
shrank from him in life, who never shared what was man- 
liest in the man, but mocked at his living nobleness, shall 
they come forward and with mealy mouths, to sing his 
requiem, forgetting that his eulogy is their own ban ? Some 
will rejoice at his death ; there is one man the less to fear, 
and they who trembled at his life may well be glad when the 
earth has covered up the son she bore. Strange men will 
meet with mutual solace at his tomb, wondering that their 
common foe is dead, and they are met ! The Herods and 
Pilates of contending parties may be made friends above his 
grave, and clasping hands may fancy that their union is 
safer than before ; but there will come a day after to-day ! 
Let "US leave him to his rest. 

The slave has lost a champion who gained new ardor and 
new strength the longer he fought ; America has lost a man 
who loved her with his heart ; Religion has lost a supporter; 
Freedom an unfailing friend, and Mankind a noble vindicator 
of our unalienable rights. 

It is not long since he was here in our own streets ; three 
winter months have scantly flown : he set out for his toil — 
but went home to his rest. His labors are over. No man 
now threatens to assassinate ; none to expel ; none even to 
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censure. The theatrical thunder of Congress, noisy but 
harmless, has ended as it ought, in honest tears. South 
Carolina need ask no more a halter for that one northern 
neck she could not bend nor break. The tears of his country 
are dropped upon his urn ; the muse of history shall write 
thereon, in letters not to be effaced, The one great man 
SINCE Washington, whom America had no cause to 

FEAR. 

To-day that venerable form lies in the Capitol, — the dis- 
enchanted dust. All is silent. But his undying soul, could 
we deem it still hovering o'er its native soil, bound to take 
leave yet lingering still, and loath to part, that would bid us 
love our country, love man, love justice, freedom, right, and 
above all, love God. To-morrow that venerable dust starts 
once more to join the dear presence of father and mother, 
to mingle his ashes with their ashes, as their lives once 
mingled, and their souls again. Let his native State com- 
municate her last sad sacrament, and give him now, it is all 
she can, a little earth for charity. 

But what shall we say as the dust returns ? 

" Where Slavery's minions cower 
Before the servile power, 

He bore their ban ; 
And like the aged oak. 
That braved the lightning's stroke, 
When thunders round it broke, 
Stood up a man. 

*'Nay, when they stormed aloud. 
And round him like a cloud. 
Came thick and black, — 
He single-handed strove, 
And like Olympian Jove, 
With his own thunder drove 
The phalanx back. 

*' Not from the bloody field. 
Borne on his battered shield, 
By foes o'ercome ; — 
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Bat from a sterner fight, 
In the defence of Right, 
Clothed with a conqueror's might, 
We hail him home. 

** His life in labors spent, 
That * Old man eloquent ' 

Now rests for aye j — 
His dust the tomb may claim ; — 
His spirit's quenchless flame. 
His * venerable name,' * 

Pass not away." f 



* Clarum et veneralfile uomen. 

t The above lines are ijpom the pen of the Rev. John Fierpont. 
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SPKBCH AT A MEEUNG OV TIIS AMERICAN ANTI-8LATEBY 80CI£TY, 
TO CELEBRATE THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY BT THE FRENCH 
RBPUBUO, APRIL €, 1848. 



Ml, Chairman, — The Gentleman before me* lias made 
an allusion to Rome. Let me also turn to that same city. 
Underneath the Rome of the Emperors, there was another 
Rome; not seen by the sun, known only to a few men. 
Above, in the sunlight, stood Rome of the Caesars, with her 
markets and her armies, her theatres, her temples, and her 
palaces, glorious and of marble. A million men went 
through her brazen gates. The imperial city, she stood 
there, beautiful and admired, the queen of nations. But 
underneath all that, in ca^ms of the earth, in the tombs of 
dead men, in quarries whence the upper city had been 
slowly hewn, there was another population, another Rome, 
with other thoughts ; yes, a devout body of men, who swore 
not by the public altars ; men whose prayers were forbid- 
den, their worship disallowed, their ideas prohibited, their 
very lives illegal. Time passed on ; and gradually Rome 
of the Pagans disappeared, and Romg of the Christians sat 
there in her place, on the Seven Hills, and stretched out her 
•ceptre over the nations. 

So underneath the laws and the institutions of each 
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modem nation, underneath the monarchy and the repuhlic, 
there is another and unseen State, with sentiments not yet 
become popular, and with ideas not yet confirmed in actions, 
not organized into institutions, ideas scarcely legal, certain- 
ly not respectable. Slowly from its depths comes up this 
ideal state, the State of the Future ; and slowly to the eter- 
nal deep sinks down the actual State, the State of the Pres- 
ent. But sometimes an earthquake of the nations degrades 
of a sudden the actual ; and speedily starts up the ideal 
Kingdom of the Future. Such a thing has just come to 
pass. In France, within five-and-forty days, a new State 
has risen from underneath the old. Men, whose words 
were suppressed, and their ideas reckoned illegal but two 
months ago, now hold the sceptre of five-and-thirty millions 
of grateful citizens, hold it in clean and powerful hands. A 
great revolution has taken place ; one which will produce 
effects that we cannot foresee. It is itself the greatest act 
of this century. God only knows what it will lead to. We 
are here to express the sympathy of republicans for a new 
republic. We are here to rejoice over the rising hopes of a 
new State, not to exult over the fallen fortunes of the Bour- 
bons. Louis Philippe has done much which we may thank 
him for. He has kept mainly at peace the fiercest nation 
of the world ; has kept the peace of Europe for seventeen 
years. Let us thank him for that. He has consolidated 
the French nation, helped to give them a new unity of 
thought and unity of action, which they had not before. 
Perhaps he did not intend all this. Since he has brought it 
about, let us thank him for it, even if his conduct trans- 
cended his intention. But, most of all, I would thank this 
"Citizen King" for another thing. His greatest lesson is 
his last He has shown that five-and-thirty millions of 
Frenchmen, in this nineteenth century, are only to be ruled 
by Justice and the Eternal Law of Right. We have seen 
this crafty king, often wise and always cunning, driven from 
his throne. He was the richest man in Europe, and the 
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embodiment of the idea of modern wealth. He had an 
army the best disciplined, probably, in the world, and, as he 
thought, completely in his power. He had a Chamber of 
Peers of his own appointment ; a Chamber of Deputies 
almost of his own election. He ruled a nation that con- 
tained three hundred thousand office-holders, appointed by 
himself, and only two hundred and forty thousand voters ! 
Who sat ^o safe as the citizen king on his throne, sur- 
rounded by republican institutions ! So confident was he, 
as the journals tell, that he bade a friend stop a day or two, 
" and see how I will put down the people ! " For once, 
this shrewd calculator reckoned without his host. 

Well, we have seen this man, this citizen monarch, who 
married his children only to kings, rush from his place ; 
his peers and his deputies were unavailing ; his office-hold- 
ers could not sustain him ; his army " fraternized with the 
people ; " and he, forgetful of his own children, ignomin- 
iously is hustled out of the kingdom, in a street cab, with 
nothing but a five-franc piece in his pocket. For the lesson 
thus taught, let us thank him most of all. 

Men tell us it is too soon to rejoice : " Perhaps the Revo- 
lution will not hold ; " " it will not last ; " " the kings of 
Europe will put it down." When a sound, healthy child is 
bom, the friends of the family congratulate the parents then ; 
they do not wait till the child has grown up, and got a beard. 
Now this is a live child ; it is well born in both senses, 
come of good parentage, and gives signs of a good consti- 
tution. LfOt us rejoice at its birth, and not wait to see if it 
will grow up. Let us now baptize it in the crystal fountain 
of our own Hope. 

In a great revolution, there are always two things to be 
looked at, namely, the actions, and the ideas which produce 
the actions. The actions I will say little of; you have all 
read of them in the newspapers. Some of the actions were 
bad. It is not true that all at once the French have become 
angels. There are low and base men, who swarm in the 
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lanes and alleys of Paris ; for that great city also is like all 
capitals, girt about with a belt of misery, of vice and of 
crime, eating into her painful loins. It was a bad thing to 
sack the Tuilleries ; to bum bridges, and chateaux, and rail- 
road stations. Property is under the insurance of mankind, 
and the human race must pay in public for private depreda- 
tions. It was a bad thing to kill men ; the human race can- 
not make up that loss ; only suffer and be penitent. I am 
sorry for these bad actions ; but I am not surprised at them. 
You cannot bum down the poor dwelling of a widow in 
Boston, but some miserable man will steal pot or pan, in the 
confusion of the fire. How much more should we expect 
pillage and violence in the earthquake which throws down a 
king ! 

I have said enough of the actions ; but there was cme 
deed too symbolical to be passed by. In the garden of the 
Tuilleries, before the great gate of the palace, there stands 
a statue of Spartacus, a colossal bronze, his broken chain in 
the lefl hand, his Roman sword in the right. Spartacus 
was a Roman gladiator. He broke his chains ; gathered 
about him other gladiators, fugitive slaves, and assembled an 
army. He and his (comrades fought for freedom ; they cut 
off four consular armies sent against them ; at last the hero 
fell amid a heap of men, slain by his own well-practised 
hand. When the people took the old and emblematic 
French throne, and burned it solemnly with emblematic fire, 
they stripped off some of the crimson trappings of the royal 
seat, made a tiara thereof, and bound it on the gladiator's 
brazen head I But red is the color of revolution, the color 
of blood ; the unconscious gladiator was an image too savage 
for new France. So they hid the Roman sword in his hand, 
and wreathed it all over with a chaplet of flowers ! 

Let us say a word of the ideas. Three ideas filled the 
mind of the nation : the idea of Liberty, E^quality and Frater- 
J^ity. Three noble words. Liberty meant liberty of all. 
Bo, at one word, they set free the slaves, and, if my friend's 
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ciphers are correct, at once three hundred* thousand souls 
rise up from the ground disenthralled, free mtfo'/.^That is a 
great act, A population as large as the whole fanvfly of our 
sober sister Connecticut, all at once find their ebsn'ns drop 
off, and they are free : not beasts, but men. This rtifly not 
hold. Oiir Declaration of Independence was not the ,Gon- 
federation of *78 — still less was it the Constitution of '87.- 

■■ 

The French may be as false as the Americans to their *idea. 
of liberty. At any rate, it is a good beginning. Lefus 
rejoice at that. 

Equality means that all are equal before the law ; equal 
in rights, however unequal in mights. So all titles of nobil- 
ity come at once to the ground. The royal family is like 
the family of our Presidents. The Chamber of Peers is 
abolished. Universal suffrage is decreed ; all men over 
twenty-one are voters. Men here in America say, " The 
French are not ready for that" No doubt the king thought 
so. At any rate, he was not ready for it. But it is not a 
thing altogether unknown in France. It has been tried 
several times before. The French Constitution was accepted 
by the whole people in 1800 ; Napoleon was made Consul 
by the whole people ; made Emperor by the whole people. 
Even in 1815, the " acte additionelle" to the "Charte" 
was accepted by the whole people. To decree universal 
suffrage was the most natural thing in the world. Those 
two ideas, liberty and equality, have long been American 
ideas ; they were never American facts. America sought 
liberty only for the whites. Our fathers thought not of 
universal suffrage. 

But France has not only attempted to make our ideas into 
facts ; she has advanced an idea not hinted at in the Ameri- 
can Declaration ; the idea of Fraternity. By this she means 
human brotherhood. This points not merely to a political, 
but to a social revolution. It is not easy for us to under- 
stand how a government can effect this. Here, all comes 
from the people, and the people have to take care of the 

9* 
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government^. lAeaning thereby the men in official power; 
have to furhu^ them with ideas, and tell them whatapplica- 
tion to ipake' thereof. There all comes from the govern- 
ment.. '«3p:the new provisional government of France must 
be oors 'that can lead the nation ; have idee^ in advance of 
theinsd^on. Accordingly, it proposes many plans which 
.with us could never have come from any party in power. 
Hete, the government is only the servant of the people. 
]]?here, it aims to be the father and teacher thereof; a patri- 
flCrchal government with Christian thoughts and feelings. 
But as an eloquent man is to come after me, whcrae special 
aim is to develop the idea of human brotherhood into social 
institutions, I will not dwell on this, save to mention an act 
of the provisional authorities. They have abolished the 
punishment of death for all political offences. You remem- 
ber the guillotine, the massacres of September, the drown- 
ings in the Loire and the Seine, the dreadful butchery in the 
name of the law. Put this new decree side by side with 
the old, and you see why Spartacus, though crowned by a 
revolution, bears peaceful blossoms in his hand. 

But let us hasten on ; time would fail me to speak of the 
cause or point out the effect of this movement of the people. 
Only a word concerning. the objections made to it. Some 
say, " It is only an extempore affair. Men drunk with new 
power are telling their fancies, and trying in their heat to 
make laws thereof." It is not so. The ideas I have hinted 
at have been long known and deeply cherished by the best 
minds in France. Last autumn, M. Lamartine, in his own 
newspaper, for the deputy for Macon is an editor, published 
the " Programme and confession of his political faith." • 

Others say, " The ^hole thing seems rash." Well, so it 



* See the Courier des Etas Unis, for Nov. 24, 1847, which contains 
passages from M. -Lamartine's programme, which set forth all the 
schemes that the provisional government had afterwards tried to 
carry out. 
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does ; so does any good thing seem rash to all except the 
man who does it, and such as would do it if he did not. 
What is rash to one is not to another. It is dangerous for 
an old man to run, fatal for him to leap, while his grandson 
jumps oyer wall and ditch without hurt. The American 
Bevolution was a rash act ; the English Revolution a rash 
act; the Protestant Reformation was a rash act Was it 
safe to withstand the Revolution? Did the king of the 
French find it so ? Yet others say, " The leaders are un- 
known,'^ ^ Lamartine, you might as well put any man in 
the street at the head of the nation.^^ But when the 
American Revolution begun, who, in England, had ever 
heard of John Hancock, President of the Congress ? To 
the men who knew him, John Hancock was a country 
trader, the richest man in a town of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants : That did not sound very great at London. Samuel 
Adams, and John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, and all 
the other men, what did the world know of them } Only 
that they had been christened with Hebrew names. Why, 
Greoi^e Washington was only, as Gen. Braddock called him, 
" A young Buckskin." But the world heard of these men 
afterwards. Let us leave the French statesmen to make to 
the future what report of themselves they can ! Let me tell 
a story of Dupont de I'Eure, the head of the government at 
this moment. He was one of the movers of the Revolution 
of 1830. He dined with the citizen king, once, in some 
council. At the tiible, he and the king differed ; the king 
affirmed, and Dupont denied. Said the king, ^^ Do you tell 
me I lie ? " Said Dupont, " When the king says yes, and 
Dupont de I'Eure replies no, France will know which to be- 
lieve !"' The king said " Yes, we will put the people down ; " 
Dupont said " No, you shall not put the people down ; " and 
now France knows which to believe. 

Again, say others yet, " War may come ; royalty may 
come back, despotism may come back. Other kings will 
interpose, and put down a republic." Other kings interpose 
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to put down the French ! Perhaps they wilL They tried it 
in 1793, but did not like the experiment very well. They 
will be well off if they do not find it necessary to put down a 
republic a little nearer at hand ; their anti-revolutionary work 
may begin at home. War followed the American Kevolu- 
tion. It cost money, it cost men. But if we calculate the 
value of American ideas, they are worth what they cost. 
Even the French Revolution, with all its carnage, robbery 
and butchery, is worth what it cost. But it is possible that 
war will not come. From a foreign war, France has little to 
fear. There seems little danger that it will come at all. 
What monarchy will dare fight republican France ? Inter- 
nal trouble may indeed oome. It is to be expected that the 
new republic will make many a mistep. But is it likely 
that all the old tragedies will be enacted again .^ Surely 
not ; the burnt child dreads the fire. Besides, the France 
of '48 is not the France of '89. There is no triple despot- 
ism weighing on the nation's neck, a trinity of despotic 
powers — the throne, the nobility, the church. The king 
has fled ; the nobles have ceased to be ; the church seems 
republican. There is no hatred between class and class, as 
before. The men of '89 sought freedom for the middle 
class, not for all classes, neither for the high, nor for the 
low. Religion pervades the church and the people, as never 
before. Better ideas prevail. It is not the gospel of Jean 
Jaques, and the scoffing negations of Voltaire, that are now 
proclaimed to the people ; but the broad maxims of Chris- 
tian men ; the words of human brotherhood. The men of 
terror knew no weapon but the sword ; the provisional gov- 
ernment casts the sword from its hands, and will not shed 
blood for political crimes. 

Still, troubles may come ; war may come from without, 
*nd, worse still, from within ; the republic may end. But 
^ it lasts only a day, let us rejoice in that day. Suppose it 
*« only the dream of the nation ; it is worth while to dream 
^* liberty, of equality, of fraternity; and to dream that we 
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are awake, and trying to make them all into institutions and 
common life. What is only a dream now, will be a fact at 
last 

Next Sunday is the election day of France ; six millions 
of voters are to choose nine hundred representatives ! Shall 
not the prayers of all Christian hearts go up with them on 
that day, a great deep prayer for their success ? The other 
day, the birth-day of Washington, the calm, noiseless spirit 
of death came to release the soul of the patriarch of Amer- 
ican statesmen. While his sun was slowly sinking in the 
western sky, the life-star of a new nation was visibly rising 
there, far off in the east. A pagan might be pardoned for 
the thought, that the intrepid soul of that old man foresaw 
the peril, and, slowly quitting its hold of the worn-out body, 
went thither to kindle anew the flames of liberty he fanned 
so oflen here. That is but a pagan thought. This is a 
Christian thought : The same God who formed the world 
for man^s abode, presides also in the movements of man- 
kind, and directs their voluntary march. See how this 
earth has been brought to her present firm and settled 
state. By storm and earthquake, continent has been rent 
from continent ; oceans have swept over the mountains, and 
the scars of ancient war still mark our parent's venerable 
face. So is it in the growth of human Society : it is the 
child of pain ; revolutions have rocked its cradle, war and 
violence rudely nursed it into hardy life. Good institutions, 
how painfully, how slowly have they come ! 

" Slowly as spreads the green of earth 
O'er the receding ocean's bed, 
Dim as the distant stars come forth, 

Uncertain as a vision slow, 
Has been the old world's toiling pace, 
Ere she can give fair Freedom place." 

Let us welcome the green spot, when it begins to spread ; 
let us shout as the sterile sea of barbarism goes back ; let 
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IIS rejoice in the vision of good things to come ; let us wel- 
come the distant and rising orb, for it is the Bethlehem 
star of a great nation, and they who behold it may well 
say — " Peace on earth, and good-will to men." 



IV. 



SPEECH AT FANXUIL HALL, BEFORE THE MEW ENGLAND ANTI- 
SLAYSBT CONTENTION, MAT 8], 1846. 



The design of the Abolitionists is this, — to remove and 
destroy the institution of slavery. To accomplish 4his well, 
two things are needed, ideas and actions. Of the ideas 
first, and then a word of the actions. 

What is the idea of the abo litionistsj Only this, That all 
meifare created free, endowed with unalienable rights ; and 
in respect of those rights, that all men are equal. This is 
the idea of Christianity, of human nature. Of course, then, 
no man has a right to take away another^s rights ; of course, 
no man may use me for his good, and not my own good also ; 
of course, there can be no ownership of man by man ; of 
course, no slavery in any form. Such is the idea, and some 
of the most obvious doctrines that follow from it. 

Now, the abolitionists aim to put this idea into the minds 
of the people, knowing that if it be there, actions will fol- 
low fast enough. 

It seems a very easy matter to get it there. The idea is 
nothing new; all the world knows it. Talk with men, 
democrats and whigs, they will say they like freedom in 
the abstract, they hate slavery in the abstract. But you 
find that some how they like slavery in the concrete, and 
dislike abolitionism when it tries to set free the slave. 
Slavery is the affair of the whole peogle^jnot Congress, but 
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the nation, made slavery ; made it national, constitutional. 
Not Congress, but the voters, must unmake slav^ryj make 
it un-constitutional, un-national. TBey say Congress cannot 
do it. Well, perhaps it is so; but they that make can 
break. If the people made slavery, they can unmake it. 

You talk with the people ; the idea of freedom is there. 
They tell you they believe the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence — that all men are created equal. But somehow 
they contrive to believe that negroes now in bondage are an 
exception to the rule, and so they tell us that slavery must 
not be meddled with, that we must respect the compromises 
of the Constitution. So we see that respect for the Constitu- 
tion overrides respect for the inalienable rights of three mil- 
lions of negro men. 

. Now, to move men, it is necessary to know two things — 
first. What they think , and next, Why they t hink it. Let us 
look a little at both. 

In New England, men over twenty-one years old may be 
divided into two classes. First, the men that vote, and 
secondly, the men that choose the Governor. The voters in 
Massachusetts are some hundred and twenty thousand ; the 
men that choose the Governor, who tell the people how to 
vote, whom to vote for, what laws to make, what to forbid, 
what policy to pursue — they are not very numerous. You 
may take one hundred men out of Boston, and fifty men 
from the other large towns in the State — and if you could 
get them to be silent till next December, and give no counsel 
on political affairs, the people would not know what to do. 
The democrats would not know what do, nor the whigs. 
We are a very democratic people, and suffrage is almost 
universal ; but it is a very few men who tell us how to vote, 
who make all the most important laws. Do I err in esti- 
mating the number at one hundred and fifty ? I do not like 
to exaggerate — suppose there are six hundred men, three 
hundred in each party ; that six hundred manage the polit- 
ical action of the State, in ordinary times. 
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I need not stop to ask what the rest of the people think 
about freedom and slavery. What do the men who control 
our politics think thereof? I answer, They are not opposed 
to slavery ; to the slavery of three millions of men. They 
may not like slavery in the abstract, or they may like it, I 
do not pretend to judge ; but slavery in the concrete, at the 
South, they do like ; opposition to that slavery, in the mild- 
est form, or the sternest, they do hate. 

Tliat is a serious charge to bring against the prominent 
rulers of the State. Let me call your attention to a few 
facts whksh prove it. Ijook at the men we send to Congress. 
There are thirty-one New England men in Congress. By 
the most liberal construction you can only make out five 
anti-slavery men in the whole number. Who ever heard of 
an anti-slavery Grovemor of Massachusetts in this century ? 
Men know what they are about when they select candidates 
for election. Do the voters always know what they are 
about when they choose them ? 

Then these men always are in favor of a pro-slavery 
President. The President must be a slaveholder. There 
have been fifteen presidential elections. Men from the free 
States have filled the chair twelve years, or three terms ; 
men from the slave States forty-four years, or eleven terms. 
During one term, the chair was filled by an amphibious 
presidency, by General Harrison, who was nothing but a 
concrete availability, and John Tyler, who was — John 
Tyler. They called him an accident ; but there are no 
accidents in politics. A slaveholder presides over the United 
States forty-eight years out of sixty ! Do those men who 
control the politics of New England not like it ? It is no 
such thing. They love to have it so. We have just seen 
the democratic party, or their leaders, nominate General Cass 
for their candidate — and General Cass is a northern man ; 
but on that account is he any the less a pro-slavery man ? 
He did oppose the South once, but it was in pressing a war 
with England. Every body knows General Cass, and I 
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need say no more about him. But the northem whigs have 
their leaders — are they anti-slavery men ? Not a whit 
more. Next week you will see them nominate, not the 
great Eastern whig, though lie is no opponent of slavery, 
ouly an Expounder and Defender of the Constitution; not 
the great Western whig, the Compromiser, though crteeped to 
the lips in slavery ; no, they will nominate Greneral Taylor, 
a man who lives a little further south, and is at this moment 
dyed a little more scarlet with the sin of slavery. 

But go a step further as to the proof. Those men who 
control the politics of Massachusetts, or New England, or 
the whole North, they have never opposed the a^ressive 
movements of the slave power. The annexation of Texas, 
did they oppose that ? No, they were glad of it. True, 
some earnest men came up here in Faneuil Hall, and passed 
resolutions, which did no good whatever, because it was 
well known that the real controllers of our politics thought 
the other way. Then followed the Mexican war. It was a 
war for slavery, and they knew it ; they like it now — that 
is, if a man^s likings can be found out by his doings, not 
his occasional and exceptional deeds, but his regular and 
constant actions. They knew that there would be a war 
against the currency, a war against the tariff, or a war 
against Mexico. They chose the latter. They knew what 
they were about. 

The same thing is shown by the character of the Press. 
No " respectable " paper is opposed to slavery ; no whig 
paper, no democratic paper. You would as soon expect a 
Catholic newspaper to oppose the Pope and his church, for 
the slave power is the Pope of America, though not exactly 
a pious Pope. The churches show the same thing; they 
also are in the main pro-slavery, at least not anti-slavery. 
There are some forty denominations or sects in New Eng- 
land. Mr. President, is one of these anti-slavery ? Not 
one I The land is full of ministers, respectable men, edu- 
cated men — are they opposed to slavery ? I do not know 
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a single man, eminent in any sect, who is also eminent in 
his op{>osition to slavery. There was one such man, Dr. 
Channing ; but just as he became eminent in the cause of 
freedom, he lost power in his own church, lost caste in his 
own little sect; and though men are now glad to make 
sectarian capital out of his reputation after he is dead, 
when he lived, they cursed him by their gods ! Then, too, 
all the most prominent men of New England fraternize 
with slavery. Massachusetts received such an insult from 
South Carolina as no State ever before received from an- 
other State in this Union ; an affront which no nation would 
dare ofier another, without grinding its sword first. And 
what does Massachusetts do ? She does — nothing. But 
her foren^ost man goes off there, " The schoolmaster that 
gives no lessons,^' • to accept the hospitality of the South, to 
take the chivalry of South Carolina by the hand ; the De- 
fender of the Constitution fraternizes with the State which 
violates the Constitution, and imprisons his own constitu- 
ents on account of the color of their skin. 

Put all these things together, and they show that the men 
who control the politics of Massachusetts, of all New 
England, do not oppose or dislike slavery. 

So much for what they think ; and now forthe Why they 
think so. 



First, there is the general indifference to what is abso- 
lutely right. Men think little of it. The Anglo-Saxon race, 
on both sides of the water, have always felt the instinct of 
freedom, and of^en contended stoutly enough for their own 
rights. But they never cared much for the rights of other 
men. The slaves are at. a distance from us, and so the 
"wfDIlg^of this institution is not brought home to men^s 
feelings as if it were our own wrong. 

* This was a sentiment offered at a publie dinner given by the 
ettizeiui of Gharlestony S. C, to Hon. Daniel Webster. 
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Then the pecuniary interests of the N<»rth are supposed 
to be connected with slayeiy, so that the North woald lose 
dollars if the South lost slaves. No doubt this is a/nistake; 
still, it is an opinion currently held. The North wants a 
market for its fabrics, freight for its ships. The South 
affords it ; and, as men think, better than if she had manu- 
fiu^tures and ships of her own, both of which she could have, 
were there no slaves. All this seems to be a mistake. 
Freedom, I think, can be shown to be the interest of both 
North and South. 

Yet another reason is found in devotion to the interests of 
a party. Tell a whig he could make whig capital out of 
anti-slavery, he would turn abotitionist in a moment, if he 
believed you. Tell a democrat that he can inake capital 
out of abolition, and he also will come over to your side. 
But the fact is, each party knows it would gain nothing for 
its political purposes by standing out for the rights of man. 
The time will come, and sooner too than s6me men think, 
when it will be for the interest of a party to favor abolition ; 
but that time is not yet« It does seem strange, that while 
you can find men who will practise a good deal of self- 
denial for their sect or their party, lending, and hoping 
nothing in return, you so rarely find a man who will com- 
promise even his popularity for the sake of mankind. 

Then again, there is the fear jq£ ^>*»ng?_ Men who con- 
trol our politics seem to have little confidence in man, little 
in truth, little in justice and the eternal right. Therefore, 
while it is never out of season to do something for the tariff, 
for the monied interests of men, they think it is never in 
time to do much for the great work of elevating mankind 
itself. They have no confidence in the people, and take 
little pains to make the people worthy of confidence. So 
any change which gives a more liberal government to a 
people, which gives freedom to the slave, they look on with 
distrust, if not alarm. In 1830, when the French expelled 
the despotic king who encumbered their throne, what said 
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Massachusetts, what said New England, in honor of the 
deed ? Nothing. Your old men ? Nothing. Your young 
men ? Not a word. What did they care for the freedom 
of thirty millions of men ? They were looking at their 
imports and exports. In 1838, when England set free eight 
hundred thousand men in a day, what did Massachusetts say 
about that ? What had New England to say ? Not a word 
in its favor, from these political leaders of the land. Nay, 
they thought the experiment was dangerous, and ever since 
that it is with great reluctance you get them to confess that 
the scheme works well. In 1848, when France again ex- 
pels her king, and all the royalty in the kingdom is carted 
off in a one-horse cab — when the broadest principles of 
human government .are laid down, and a great nation sets 
about the difficult task of moving out of her old political 
house, and into a new one, without tearing down the old, 
without butchering men in the process of removal, — why, 
what has Boston to say to that ? What have the political 
leaders of Massachusetts, of New England, to say ? They 
have nothing to say for liberty ; they are sorry the experi- 
ment was made ; they are afraid the French will not want 
80 much cotton ; they have no confidence in man, and fear 
every change. 

Such are. their opinions, to judge by what they do ; such 
the reasons thereof, judging by what they say. 

But now how can we change this, and get the idea of 
freedom into men's minds ? Something can be done by the 
gradual jelevation of men, by schools and churches, by the 
press. TEechurches and colleges of New England have not 
directly aided us in the work of abolishing slavery. No doubt 
by their direct action they have retarded that work, and that 
a good deal. But indirectly they have done much to hasten 
the work. They have helped educate men ; helped make 
men moral, in a general way ; and now this moral power 
can be turned to this special business, though the churches 

10* 
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say, ** No, you shall not.'' I see before me a good and an 
earnest man,* who, not opening his mouth in public agamst 
slavery, has yet done a great service in this way : he has 
educated the teachers of the Commonwealth, has taught 
them to love freedom, to love justice, to love man and (jo4 
That is what I call sowing the seeds of anti-slavery . The 
honored and excellent Secretary of Education, t who has just 
gone to stand in the place of a famous man, and I hope to 
fill it nobly, has done much in this way. I wish in hib 
reports on education he had exposed the wrong which is 
done here in Boston, by putting all the colored children in 
cme school, by shutting them out of the Latin School and the 
English High School. I wish he had done that duty, which 
plainly belongs to him to do. But without touching that, he 
has yet done, indirectly, a great work towards the abolition 
of slavery. He has sown the seeds of education wide-spread 
over the State. One day these seeds will come up ; come 
up men, men that will both vote and choose the Governor ; 
men that will love right and justice ; will see the iniquity of 
American slavery, and sweep it off the continent, cost what 
it may cost, spite of all compromises of the Constitution, and 
all compromisers. I look on that as certain. But that is 
slow work, this waiting for a general morality to do a special 
act It is going without dinner till the wheat is grown for 
your bread. 

So we want direct and jmniediate action u£on,the j>eople 
themselvaflk The idea must be set directly before them, 
with all its sanctions displayed, and its obligations made 
known. This can be done in part by the pulpit. Dr. Chan* 
ning shows how much one man can do, standing on that 
eminence. You all know how much he did do. I am sorry 
that he came so late, sorry that he did not do more, but 
thankful for what he did do. However, you cannot rely on 

• Kev. Cyras Pierce, Teacher of the Normal School at Newtcm. 
t Hon. Horace Mann. 
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Ike pulpit to do much. The pulpit represents the average 
goodness and piety ; not eminent goodness and piety. It is 
unfair to dill ordinary men to do extraordinary works. I do 
not concur in all the hard things that are said about the 
elergy, perhaps it is because I am one of them ; but I do not 
expect a great deal from them. It is hard to call a class of 
men all at once to rise above all other classes of men, and 
teach a degree of virtue which they do not understand. 
But you may call them to be true to their own consciences. 

So the pulpit is not to be relied on for much aid. If all 
the ministers of New England were abolitionists, with the 
tame zeal that they are Protestants, Universalists, Methodists, 
Calvinists, or Unitarians, no doubt the whole State would 
soon be an anti-slavery State, and the day of emancipation 
would be wonderfully hastened. But that we are not to 
look for. 

Much can be done by lecturers, who shall go to the people 
and address them, not as whigs or democrats, not as secta- 
rians, but as men, and in the name of man and Grod present 
the actual condition of the slaves, and show the duty of the 
North and the South, of the nation, in regard to this matter. 
For this business, we want money and men, the two sinews 
of war ; money to pay the men, men to earn the money. 
TTiey must appeal to the people in their primary capacity, 
simply as men. 

Much also may be done by the press. How much may 
be done by these two means, and that in a few years, these 
men* can tell; all the North and South can tell. Men 
of the most diverse modes of thought can work together 
in this cause. Here on my right is Mr. Phillips, an old- 
fashioned Calvinist, who believes all the five points of Cal- 
vinism. I am rather a new-fashioned Unitarian, and believe 
only one of the five points, the one Mr. Phillips has proved 
— the perseverance of the saints ; but we get along without 
any quarrel by the way. 

* Messrs. GarrisoHi Phillips and Qnincy. 
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Some men will try political action, Tlie action of the 
people, of the nation, roust be political action. It may b^ 
constitutional, it may be unconstitutional. I see not why 
men need quarrel about that Let not him that voteth, coo" 
demn him that voteth not ; nor let not him that voteth not 
condemn him that voteth, but let every man be faithful te 
his own convictions. 

It is said, the abolitionists waste time and wind in denun* 
ciation. It is partly true. I make no doubt it inspires tbd 
slaveholder's heart to see division amongst his foes. I ought 
to say his friends, for such we are. He thinks the day of 
justice is deferred, while the ministers thereof contend. I 
do not believe a revolution is to be baptized with rose-water* 
I do not believe a great work is to done without great pas^ 
sions. It is not to be supposed that the Leviathan of Amer- 
ican Slavery will allow himself to be drawn out of the mire 
in which he has made his nest, and grown fat and strong, 
without some violence and floundering. When we have 
caught him fairly, Jie will put his feet into the mud to hold 
on by ; he will reach out and catch hold of every thing that 
will hold him. He has caught hold of Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster. He will catch hold of General Cass and Greneral 
Taylor. He will die, though slowly, and die hard. Still it 
is a pity that men who essay to pull him out, should waste 
their strength in bickerings with one another, or in needless 
denunciation of the leviathan's friends. Call slaveholding, 
slaveholding ; let us tell all the evils which arise, from it, if 
we can find language terrible enough ; let us show up the 
duplicity of the nation, the folly of our wise men, the little* 
ness of our great men, the baseness of our honorable men, 
if need be ; but all that with no unkind feelings toward any 
one. Virtue never appears so lovely as when destroying 
sin, she loves the sinner, and seeks to save him. Absence 
f love is absence of the strongest power. See how much 

*. Adams lost of his influence, how much he wasted. of 
strength, by the violence with which he pursued persons. 
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I am glaci te acknowledge the great services he performed. 
He wished to have every man stand on the right side of the 
anti-slavery line ; bnt I believe there were some men whom 
he woold like to have put there with a pitchfork. On the 
other hand, Dr. Channing never lost a moment Ijy attack- 
ing a personal foe ; |ind see what he gained by it ! How- 
ever, I must say this, that no great revolution of opinion 
and practice was ever brought about before with so little 
violence, waste of force, and denunciation. Consider the 
greatness of the work : it is to restore three millions to 
liberty ; a work, in comparison with which the American 
Revolution was a little thing. Yet consider the violence, 
the denunciation, the persecution, and the long years of 
war, which that Revolution cost. I do not wonder that 
abolitionists are sometimes violent ; I only deplore it. Re- 
membering the provocation, I wonder they are not more so 
and more oAen. The prize is to be run for, " not without 
dust and heat" 

Working in this way, we are sure to succeed. The idea 
is an eternal truth. It will find its way into the public 
mind, for there is that sympathy between man and the 
truth, that he cannot live without it and be blessed. What 
allies we have on our side I True, the cupidity, the tyranny, 
the fear and the atheism of the land are against us. But 
all the nobleness, all the honor, all the morality, all the 
religion, are on our side. I was sorry to hear it said, that 
the religion of the land opposed us. It is not true. Reli- 
gion never opposed any good work. I know what my friend 
meant, and I wish he had said it, calling things by their 
right names. It is the irreligion of the land that favors 
slavery ; it is the idolatry of gold ; it is our atheism. Of 
speculative atheism there is not much ; you see how much 
of the practical ! 

We are certain of success ; the spirit of the age is on our 
side. See how the old nations shake their tyrants out of the 
land. See how every steamer brings us good tidings of 
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good things; and do you believe America can keep 1 
slaves? It is idle to think so. So all we want is tin 
On our side are Truth, Justice, and the Eternal Right. Y 
on our side is religion, the religion of Christ ; on our si 
are the hopes of mankind, and the great power of Grod. 



V. 



THOUGHTS ON THE VBSB SOIL PABTT, AMD THE KLBCTION Of 
GSNOUL TAYLOB. DSOSMBKB, 1846. 



The people of the United States have just chosen an 
officer, who, for the next four years, will have more power 
than any monarch of Europe ; yet three years ago he was 
scarcely known out of the army in Florida, and even now 
has appeared only in the character of a successful general. 
His supporters at the North intend, by means of his elec- 
tion, to change the entire commercial policy of the country, 
and perhaps, also, its financial policy ; they contemplate, 
or profess to contemplate, a great change. Yet the election 
has been effected without tumult or noise ; not a soldier Jias 
drawn his bayonet; scarcely has a constable needed his 
official rod to keep order withal. In Europe, at the same 
time, the beginning of a change in the national dynasty 
or the national policy is only attempted by violence, by 
soldiers with arms ready for fight, by battle and murder. 
One day or another, men will be wise enough to see the 
cause of this difference, and insular statesmen in England, 
who now sneer at the new government in America, may 
learn that democracy has at least one quality — that of 
respecting law and order, and may live to see ours the 
oldest government in the whole Caucasian race. 

Since the election is now over, it is worth while to look a 
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moment at the politics and political parties of the country, 
that we may gain wisdom for the future, and perhaps hope ; 
at any rate, may see the actual condition of things. Each 
political party is bsised on an Idea, which corresponds to a 
Truth, or an Interest It commonly happens that the idea 
is represented as an interest, and the interest as an idea, 
before either becomes the foundation of a large party. 
Now when a new idea is introduced to any party, or applied 
to any institution, if it be only auxiliary to the old doctrines 
Incarnated therein, a regular growth and new development 
take place ; but when the new idea is hostile to the old, 
the development takes place under the form of a revolution, 
and that will be greater or less in proportion to the differ- 
ence between the new idea and the old doctrine ; in pro- 
portion to their relative strength and value. As Aristotle 
said of seditions, a revolution comes on slight occasions, 
but not of slight causes;* the occasion may be obvious 
and obviously trivial, but the cause obscure and great The 
occasion of the French Revolution of 1848 was afforded by 
the attempt of the king to prevent a certain public dinner: 
he had a legal right to prevent it The cause of the Revo- 
lution was a little different ; but some men in America and 
England, at first, scarcely looked beyond the occasion, and, 
taking that for the cause, thought the Frenchmen fools to 
make so much ado about a trifle, and that they had better 
eat their soupe maigre at home, and let their victuals stop 
their mouths. The occasion of the American Revolution 
may be found in the Stamp-Act, or the Sugar-Act, the 
Writs of Assistance, or the Boston Port-Bill ; some men, 
even now, see no further, and logically conclude the colon- 
ists made a mistake, because for a dozen years they were 
far worse off than before the " Rebellion," and have never 
been so lightly taxed since. Such men do not see the cause 
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of the Rerolation, which was not an unwillingness to pay 
taxes, bot a determination to govern themselves. 

At the present day it is plain that a revolution, neither 
alow nor silent, is taking place in the political parties of 
America. The occasion thereof is the nomination of a 
man for the presidency who has no political or civil expe- 
rience, bat who has three qualities that are important in the 
eyes of the leading men who have supported and pushed 
him forward: one is, that he is an eminent slaveholder, 
whose interests and accordingly whose ideas are identical 
with those of die slaveholders ; the next, that he is not 
hostile to the doctrines of northern manufacturers respect- 
ing a protective tariff; and the third, that he is an eminent 
and very successful military commander. The last is an 
accidental quality, and it is not to be supposed that the 
inteUigent and influential men at the North and South who 
have promoted his election, value him any more on that 
account, or think that mere military success fits him for his 
high office, and enables him to settle the complicated diffi- 
culties of a modem State. They must know better ; but 
they must have known that many men of little intelligence 
are so taken with military glory that they will ask for no 
more in their hero ; it was foreseen, also, that honest and 
intelligent men of all parties would give him their vote 
because he had never been mixed up with the intrigues of 
political life. Thus ^^ far-sighted " politicians of the North 
and South saw that he might be fairly elected, and then 
might serve the purposes of the slaveholder, or the manu- 
facturer of the North. The military success of General 
Taylor, an accidental merit, was only the occasion of his 
nonanation by the whigs ; his substantial merit was found 
in the fact, that he was supposed, or known, to be favorable 
to the ^* peculiar institution '^ of the South and the protec- 
tive policy of the manufacturers at the North : this was the 
cause of his formal nomination by the Whig Convention of 
Philadelphia, and his real nomination by members of the 
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whig party at Washington. The men of property at the 
South wanted an extension of slavery ; the men of property 
at the North, a high protective tariff; and it was thought 
General Taylor could serve both purposes, and promote the 
interests of the North and South. 

Such is the occasion of the revolution in political parties : 
the cause is the introduction of a new idea into these par- 
ties entirely hostile to some of their former doctrines. In 
the electioneering contest, the new idea was represented by 
the words '^Free Soil.^^ For present practice it takes a 
negative form: ^^No more Slave States, no more Slave 
Territory ,'' is the motto. But these words and this motto 
do not adequately represent the idea, only so much thereof 
as has been needful in the present crisis. 

Before now there has been much in the political history 
of America to provoke the resentment of the North. Eng- 
land has been ruled by various dynasties; the American 
chair has been chiefly occupied by the Southern House, 
the Dynasty of Slaveholders : now and then a member of 
the Northern House has sat on that seat, but commonly it 
has been a ^'Northern man with Southern principles,^' 
never a man with mind to see the great idea of America, 
and will to carry it out in action. Still the spirit of liberty 
has not died out of the North ; the attempt to put an eighth 
slaveholder in the chair of '* The model republic," gave 
occasion for that spirit to act again. 

The new idea is not hostile to the distinctive doctrine of 
either political party ; neither to free trade, nor to protec- 
tion ; so it makes no revolution in respect to them : it is 
neutral, and leaves both as it found them. It is not hostile 
to the geneml theory of the American State, so it makes no 
revolution there ; this idea is assumed as self-evident, in the 
Declaration of Independence. It is not inimical to the the- 
ory of the Constitution of the United States, as set forth in 
the preamble thereto, where the design of the CJonstitution 
is declared to be ^^ To form a more perfect union, establish 
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justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 

There are clauses in the Constitution, which are excep- 
tions to this theory, and hostile to the design mentioned 
above ; to such, this idea will one day prove itself utterly at 
variance, as it is now plainly hostile to one part of the prac- 
tice of the American government, and that of both the 
parties. 

We have had several political parties since the Revolu- 
tion : the federalists, and anti-federalists, — the latter shad- 
ing off into republicans, democrats, and locofocos; the 
former tapering into modem whigs, in which guise some 
of their fathers would scarcely recognize the family type. 
We have had a protective party and an anti-protective party ; 
once there was a free-trade party, which no longer appears 
in politics. There has been a National Bank party, which 
seems to have gone to the realm of things lost on earth. 
In the rise and fall of these parties, several dramas, tragic 
and comic, have been performed on the American boards, 
where " One man in his time plays many parts," and stout 
representatives of the Hartford Convention find themselves 
on the same side with worshippers of the Gerrymander, and 
riiouting the same cry. It is kindly ordered that memory 
should be so short, and brass so common. None of the old 
parties is likely to return ; the living have buried the dead. 
" We are all federalists," said Mr. Jefferson, " we are all 
democrats," and truly, so far as old questions are concerned. 
It is well known that the present representatives of the old 
federal party, have abjured the commercial theory of their 
predecessors; and the men who were ^^ Jacobins" at the 
beginning of the century, curse the new French Revolution 
by their gods. At the presidential election of 1840, there 
were but two parties in the field — democrats and whigs. 
As they both survive, it is well to see what interests or what 
ideas they represent. 
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They differ accidentally in the possession and the desire 
of power ; in the fact that the former took the initiative, in 
annexing Texas, and in making the Mexican war, while the 
latter only pretended to oppose either, but zealously and 
continually cooperated in both. Then, again, the demo- 
cratic, party sustains the sub*treasury system, insisting that 
the government shall not interfere with banking, shall keep 
its own deposits, and give and take only specie ib its busi- 
ness with the people. The whig party, if we understand it, 
has not of late developed any distinctive doctrine, on the 
subject of money and financial operations, but only com- 
plained of the action of the sub-treasury ; yet, as it sus- 
tained the late Bank of the United States, and appropriately 
followed as chief mourner at the funeral thereof, uttering 
dreadful lamentations and prophecies which time has not 
seen fit to accomplish, it still keeps up a show of differing 
from the democrats on this matter. These are only acci- 
dental or historical differences, which do not practically 
affect the politics of the nation to any great degree. 

The substantial difference between the two is this : The 
whigs desire a tariff of duties which shall directly and inten- 
tionally protect American industry, or, as we underatand it, 
shall directly and intentionally protect manufacturing indus- 
try, while the commercial and agricultural interests are to 
be protected indirectly, not as if they were valuable in them- 
selves, but were a collateral security to the manufacturing 
interest : a special protection is desired for the great manu- 
factures, which are usually conducted by large capitalists — 
such as the manufacture of wool, iron, and cotton. On the 
other hand, the democrats disclaim all direct protection of 
any special interest, but, by raising the national revenue from 
the imports of the nation, actually afford a protection to the 
articles of domestic origin to the extent of the national 
revenue, and much more. That is the substantial difference 
between the two parties — one which has been much insisted 
on at the late election, especially at the North. 
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Is this difference of any practical importance at the 
present moment? There are two methods of raising the 
revenue of a country : first, by direct taxation, — a direct 
tax on the person, a direct tax on the property ; second, by 
indirect taxation. To a simple-minded man direct taxation 
seems the only just and equal mode of collecting the public 
revenue : thereby, the rich man pays in proportion to his 
much, the poor to his little. This is so just and obvious, 
that it is the only method resorted to, in towns of the North, 
for raising their revenue. But while it. requires very little 
common sense and virtue to appreciate this plan in a town, 
.it seems to require a good deal to endure it in a nation. 
The four direct taxes levied by the American government 
since 1787 have been imperfectly collected, and only with 
great difficulty and long delay. To avoid this difiiculty, the 
government resorts to various indirect modes of taxation, 
and collects the greater part of its revenue from the imports 
which reach our shores. In this way a man^s national tax 
is not directly in proportion to his wealth, but directly in 
proportion to his consumption of imported goods, or directly 
to that of domestic goods, whose price is enhanced by the 
duties laid on the foreign article. So it may happen that an 
Irish laborer, with a dozen children, pays a larger national 
tax than a millionaire who sees fit to live in a miserly style. 
Besides, no one knows when he pays or what. At first it 
seems as if the indirect mode of taxation made the burthen 
light, but in the end it does not always prove so. The 
remote efiect thereof is sometimes remarkable. The tax of 
one per cent, levied in Massachusetts on articles sold by 
auction, has produced some results not at all anticipated. 

Now since neither party ventures to suggest direct tax- 
ation, the actual question between the two is not between 
free trade and protection, but only between a protective and 
a revenue tariff. So the real and practical question between 
them is this : Shall there be a high tariff or a low one ? At 
first sight a man not in favor of ftee trade might think the 

11* 
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present tarijOT gave sofficient protection to those great manu- 
factures of wool, cotton, and iron, and as much as was 
reasonable. But the present duty is perhaps scarcely ade- 
quate to meet the expenses of the nation, f<Nr with new 
territory new expenses must come ; there is a large debt to 
be discharged, its interest to be paid; large sums will be 
demanded as pensions for the soldiers. Since these things 
are so, it is but reasonable to conclude that, under the 
administration of the whigs or denoocrats, a pretty high tariff 
of duties will continue for some years to come. So the 
great and substantial difference between the two parties 
ceases to be of any great and substantial importance. 

In the mean time another party rises up, representing 
neither of these interests ; without developing any peculiar 
views relative to trade or finance, it proclaims the doctrine 
that there must be no more slave territory, and no more 
slave States. This doctrine is of great practical importance, 
and one in which the free soil party differs substantially 
from both the other parties. The idea on which the party 
rests b not new ; it does not appear that the men who 
framed the Constitution, or the people who accepted it, ever 
contemplated the extension of slavery beyond the limits of 
the United States at that time ; had such a proposition been 
then made, it would have been indignantly rejected by both. 
The principle of the Wilmot Proviso boasts the same origin 
as the Declaration of Independence. The state of feeling at 
the North occasioned by the Missouri Compromise is well 
known, but after that there was no political party opposed to 
slavery. No President has been hostile to it ; no Cabinet ; 
no Congress. In 1805, Mr. Pickering, a Senator from 
Massachusetts, brought forward his bill for amending the 
Constitution, so that slaves should not form part of the basis 
of representation; but it fell to the ground, not to be 
liAed up by his successors for years to come. The refused 
I John Quincy Adams, while President, to recognize the 
dependence of Hayti, and his efforts to favor the slave 
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power, excited no rooMirk. In 1844, for the first time the 
anti-slavery votes began seriously to affect the presidential 
election. At that time the whigs had nominated Mr. Clay 
as their candidate, a man of great powers, of popular man- 
ners, the friend of northern industry, but still more the 
friend of southern slavery, and more directly identified with 
that than any man in so high a latitude. The result of the 
anti-slavery votes is well known. The bitterest reproaches 
have been heaped on the men who voted against him as the 
incarnation of the slave power; the annexation of Texas, 
though accomplished by a whig senate, and the Mexican 
war, though only sixteen members of Congress voted against 
it, have both been laid to their charge ; and some have even 
affected to wonder that men conscientiously opposed to 
slavery could not forget their principle for the sake of their 
party, and put a most decided slaveholder, who had treated 
not only them but their cause with scorn and contempt, in 
the highest place of power. 

The whig party renewed its attempt to place a slave- 
holder in the President's chair, at a time when all Europe 
was rising to end for ever the tyranny of man. General 
Taylor was particularly obnoxious to the anti-slavery men. 
He is a slaveholder, holding one or two hundred men in 
bondage, and enlarging that number by recent purchases ; 
he employs them in the worst kind of slave labor, the 
manufacture of sugar; he leaves them to the mercy of 
overseers, the dregs and refuse of mankind; he has just 
returned from a war undertaken for the extension of slavery ; 
he is a southern man with southern interests, and opinions 
favorable to slavery, and is uniformly represented by his 
supporters at the South, as decidedly opposed to the Wilmot 
Proviso, and in favor of the extension of slavery. We 
know this has been denied at the North ; but the testimony 
of the South settles the question. The convention of de- 
mocrats in South Carolina, when they also nominated him, 
said well, " His interests are our interests ; .... we 
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know that on this great, paramount, and leading question of 
the rights of the South, [to extend slavery over the new 
territory,] he is for us and he is with us.^* Said a news- 
paper in his own State, "General Taylor is from hirth, 
association, and conviction, identified with the South and 
her institutions, being one of the most extensive slave- 
holders in Louisiana, and supported by the slaveholding 
interest ; is opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, and in favor of 
procuring the privilege to the owners of slaves to remove 
with them to newly acquired territory." 

The southerners evidently thought the crisis an important 
one. The following is from the distinguished whig senator, 
Mr. Berrien. 

'* I consider it the most important Presidential election, espec- 
ially to southern men, which has occurred since the foundation of 
the ijovernment. 

** We have great and important interests at stake. If we fail to 
sustain them now, we may be forced too soon to decide whether we 
will remain in the Union, at the mercy of. a band of fanatics or 
political jugglers, or reluctantly retire from it for the preservation 
of our domestic institutions, and all our rights as freemen. If we 
are united, we can sustain them ; if we divide on the old party 
issues, we must be victims. 

** With a heart devoted to their interests on this great question, 
and without respect to party, I implore my fellow-citizens of Geor- 
gia, whig and democratic, to forget for the time their party divis- 
ions : to know each other only as southern men : to act upon the 
truism uttered by Mr. Calhoun, that on this vital question, — the 
preservation of our domestic institutions, — the southern man who 
is furthest from us, is nearer to us than any northern man can be ; 
that General Taylor is identified with us, in feeling and interest, 
was born in a slaveholding State, educated in a slaveholding State, 
IS himself a slaveholder ; that his slave property constitutes the 
means of support to himself and family ; that he cannot desert us 
without sacrificing his interest, his principles, the habits and feel- 
ings of his life ; and that with him, therefore, our institutions are 
** • '^ beseech them, therefore, from the love which they bear to 
"^wr noble State, to rally under the banner of Zachary Taylot, and, 
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ivith ose nnitsd voice, to send him by acclamitioa to the execotiTe 
^lair." 

All this has heen carefully kept from the sight of the 
people at the North. 

There have always been men in America, who were 
opposed to the extension and the very existence of slavery. 
la 1787, the best and the most celebrated statesmen were 
publicly active on the side of freedom. Some thought 
slavery a sin, others a mistake, but nearly all in the Conven- 
tion thought it an error. South Carolina and Georgia were 
the only States thoroughly devoted to slavery at that time. 
They threatened to withdraw from the Union, if it were not 
sufficiently respected in the new Constitution. If the other 
States had said, "You may go, soon as you like, for hitherto 
you have been only a curse to us, and done little but brag," 
it would have been better for us all. However, partly for 
the sake of keeping the peace, and still more for the pur- 
pose of making money by certain concessions of the South, 
the North granted the southern demands. AAer the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the anti-slavery spirit cooled down ; 
other matters occupied the public mind. The long disasters 
of Europe ; the alarm of the English party, who feared 
their sons should be "conscripts in the armies of Napoleon," 
and the violence of the French party, who were ready to 
compromise the dignity of the nation, and add new elements 
to the confusion in Europe ; the subsequent conflict with 
England, and then the efforts to restore the national charac- 
ter, and improve our material condition, — these occupied 
the thought of the nation, till the Missouri Compromise again 
disturbed the public mind. But that was soon forgotten ; 
little was said about slavery. In the eighteenth century, it 
was discussed in the colleges and newspapers, even in the 
pulpits of the North ; but, in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth, little was heard of it Mcmufactures got established 
at the North, and protected by duties ; at the South, cotton 
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was cultivated with profit, and a heavy duty protected the 
slave-grown sugar of Liouisiana. The pecuniary interests 
of North and South became closely connected, and both 
seemed dependent on the peaceable continuance of slavery. 
Little was said against it, little thought, and nothing done. 
Southern masters voluntarily brought their slaves to New 
England, and took them back, no one offering the African 
the conventional shelter of the law, not to speak of the 
natural shelter of justice. We well remember the complaint 
made somewhat later, when a Judge decided that a slave, 
brought here by his master's consent, became, from that 
moment, free ! 

But where sin abounded, grace doth much more abound. 
There rose up one man who would not compromise, nor be 
silent, — who would be heard.* He spoke of the evil, spoke 
of the sin — for all true reforms are bottomed on religion, 
and while they seem adverse to many interests, yet repre- 
sent the idea of the Eternal. He found a few others, a 
very few, and began the anti-slaVery movement. The 
" platform " of the new party was not an interest, but an 
idea — that ^'All men are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights." Every truth 
is also a fact ; this was a fact of human consciousness, and 
a truth of necessity. 

The time has not come to write the history of the aboli- 
tionists, — other deeds must come before words; but we 
cannot forbear quoting the testimony of one witness, as to 
the state of anti-slavery feeling in New England, in 1831. 
It is the late Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, a former mayor of 
Boston, who speaks in his recent letter. 

'* The first information received by me, of a disposition to agitate 
this subject in our State, was from the Governors of Virginia and 
Georgia, severally remonstrating against an incendiary newspaper, 
published in Boston, and, as they alleged, thrown broadcast among 
their plantations, inciting to insurrection and its horrid results. It 

* William Lloyd Garrison. 
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mppearad, on inquiry, that do member of the city government [of 
BoatOD] had ever heard of the publication. Some time aAerwarda 
it was reported to me by the city officers, that they had ferreted out 
the paper and its editor ; that his office was an obscure hole, his 
only Yiaible auxiliary a negro boy, and his supporters a very few 
insignificant persons of all colors. This information ... I 
ooomianicated to the above named goyemors, with an assurance of 
my belief that the new fanaticism had not made, nor was likely to 
make, proeelytes among, the respectable classes of our people." 

Such was the state of things in 1831. Anti-slavery had 
** an obscure hole '^ for its head-quarters ; the one agitator, 
who had filled the two doughty Governors of Virginia and 
Georgia with uncomfortable forebodings, had a ^^ negro 
boy '' ^^ for his only visible auxiliary,^^ and none of the re- 
spectable men of Boston had heard of the hole, of the agi- 
tator, of the negro boy, or even of the agitation. One 
thing must be true : either the man and the boy were pretty 
vigorous, or else there was a great truth in that obscure hole ; 
foTy in spite of the governors and the mayors, spite of the 
many able men in the South and the North, spite, also, of 
the wealth and respectability of the whole land, it is a plain 
case that the abolitionists have shaken the nation, and their 
idea is the idea of the time ; and the party which shall 
warmly welcome that is destined before long to override all 
the other parties. 

One thing must be said of the leaders of the anti-slavery 
movement. They asked for nothing but justice ; not justice 
for themselves, — they were not Socratic enough to ask 
that, — but only justice for the slave ; and to obtain that, 
they forsook all that human hearts most love. It is rather 
a cheap courage that fought at Monterey and Palo Alto, a 
bravery that can be bought for eight dollars a month ; the 
patriotism which hurras for " our side," which makes 
speeches at Faneuil Hall, nay, which carries torch-lights in 
a procession, is not the very loftiest kind of patriotism ; 
even the man who stands up at the stake, and in one brief 
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hour of agony anticipates the long torment of diaeaae, does 
not endure the hardest, hut only the most ohvioos kind of 
martyrdom. But when a man, for conscience' sake, leaves 
a calling that would insure him bread and respectability ; 
when he abjures the opinions which give him the esteem of 
honorable men ; when, for the sake of truth and justice, he 
devotes himself to liberating the most abused and despised 
class of men, solely because they are men and brothers; 
when he thus steps forth in front of the world, and encounters 
poverty and neglect, the scorn, the loathing, and the con- 
tempt of mankind — why, there is something not very 
commcm in that. There was once a Man who had not 
where to lay his head, who was bom in ^^ an obscure hole,'* 
and had not even a negro boy for his ^^ auxiliary ; " who 
all his life lived with most obscure persons — eating and 
drinking with publicans and sinners ; who found no favor 
with mayors or governors, and yet has had some influence 
on the history of the world. When intelligent men mock 
at small beginnings, it is surprising they cannot remember 
that the greatest institutions have had their times which tried 
men^s souls, and that they who have done all the noblest 
and best work of mankind, sometimes forgot self-interest in 
looking at a great truth ; and though they had not always 
even a negro boy to help them, or an obscure hole to lay 
their heads in, yet found the might of the universe was on 
the side of right, and themselves workers with Grod ! 

The abolitionists did not aim to found a political party; 
they set forth an idea. If they had set up the interest of 
the whigs or the democrats, the manufacturers or the mer^ 
chants, they might have formed a party and had a high 
place in it, with money, ease, social rank and a great name 
in the party — newspapers. Some of them had political 
talents, ideas more than enough, the power of organizing 
men, the skill to manage them, and a genius for eloquence. 
With such talents, it demands not a little manliness to keep 
out of politics and in the truth. 
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To found a political party there is no need of a great 
moral idea : the whig party has had none such this long 
time ; the democratic party pretends to none and acts oa 
none ; each represents an interest which can be estimated 
in dollars; neither seems to see that behind questions of 
political economy there is a question of political morality, 
and the welfcu^ of the nation depends on the answer we 
shall give ! So long as the abolitionists had nothing but an 
idea, and but few men had that, there was no inducement 
for the comnoon run of politicians to join them ; they could 
make nothing by it, so nothing of it. The guardians of 
educati<m, the trustees of the popular religion, did not like 
to invest in such funds. But still the idea went on, spite of 
the most entire, the most bitter, the most heartless and unre- 
lenting opposition ever known in America. No men were 
ever hated as the abolitionists ; political parties have joined 
to despise, and sectaricm churches to curse them. Yet the 
idea has gone on, till now all that is most pious in the sects, 
most patriotic in the parties, all that is most Christian in 
modem philanthropy, is on its side. It has some represent- 
ative in almost every family, save here and there one whose 
God is mammon alone, where the parents are antediluvian 
and the children bom old and conservative, with no faculty 
but memory to bind them to mankind. It has its spokesmen 
in the House and the Senate. The tide rises and swells, 
and the compact wall of the whig party, the tall ramparts of 
the democrat, are beginning to '^ cave in." 

As the idea has gained ground, men have begun to see 
that an interest is connected with it, and begun to look 
after that. One thing the North knows well — the art of 
calculation, and of ciphering. So it begins to ask questions 
as to the positive and comparative influence of the slave 
power on the country. Who fought the Revolution ? Why 
the North, furnishing the money and the men, Massachu- 
setts alone sending fourteen thousand soldiers more than all 
the present slave States. Who pays the national taxes ? The 
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North, for the slares pay but a trifle. Who owns the greater 
part of the property, the mills, the shops, the ships ? The 
North. Who writes the books — the histories, poems, 
philosophies, works of science, even the sermons and com- 
mentaries on the Bible ? Still the North. Who sends their 
children to school and college ? The North. Who builds die 
churches, who founds the Bible societies. Education socie- 
ties. Missionary societies, the ^usand-and-one institutions 
for making men better and better off? Why the North. In 
a word, who is it that in seventy years has made the nation 
great, rich, and famous for her ideas and their success all 
over the world ? The answer is, still the North, the North. 

Well, says the calculator, but who has the offices of the 
nation ? The South. Who has filled the Presidential chair 
forty-eight years out of sixty ? Nobody but slaveholders. 
Who has held the chief posts of honor? The South. Who 
occupy the chief offices in the army and navy ? The South. 
Who increases the cost of the post-office and pays so little 
of its expense ? * The South. Who is most blustering and 
disposed to quarrel ? The South. Who made the Mexican 
war ? The South. Who sets at nought the Constitution ? 
The South. Who would bring the greatest peril in case of 
war with a strong enemy ? Why the South, the South. But 
what is the South most noted for abroad ? For her three 
million slaves; and the North? for her wealth, freedom, 
education, religion ! 

Then the calculator begins to remember past times — 
opens the account-books and turns back to old charges : 

* The following table shows the facts of the case : — 

Cost of post-office in slave States fur the Cost of post-office in ftee States for tlie 
year ending July Jst, 1847, SJ,318,541 
Receipts firom post-office, 624,380 

So the Soathera post-office cost the nation $694,161, and the 
I^orthem post-office paid the nation $421,412, making a difference 
^ ♦i, 115,573 against the Sonth. 



year ending July 1st, 1647, $1,096,219 
Beoeipts firom poet-oifice, 1,459,68] 
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five slaves count the same as three freemen, and the three 
million slaves, which at home are nothing hut property, 
entitle their owners to as many representatives in Congress 
as are now sent by all the one million eight hundred 
thousand freemen who make the entire population of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, 
and have created a vast amount of property worth more 
than all the slave States put together! Then the North 
must deliver up the fugitive slaves, and Ohio must play the 
traitor, the kidnapper, the bloodhound, for Kentucky ! The 
South wanted to make two slave States out of Florida, and 
will out of Texas ; she makes slavery perpetual in both ; 
she is always bragging as if she made the Revolution, while 
she only laid the Embargo, and began the late war with 
England, — but that is going further back than is needful. 
The South imprisons our colored sailors in her ports, con- 
trary to justice, and even contrary to the Constitution. She 
drove our commissioners out of South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana, when they were sent to look into the matter and legally 
seek for redress. She affronts the world with a most odious 
despotism, and tried to make the English return her runaway 
slaves, making the nation a reproach before the world ; she 
insists on kidnapping men even in Boston ; she declares 
that we shall not abolish slavery in the capital of the Union ; 
that she will extend it in spite of us from sea to sea. She 
annexed Texas for a slave-pasture, and then made the 
Mexican war to enlarge that pasture, but the North must 
pay for it ; she treads the Constitution under her feet, the 
North under her feet, justice and the unalienable rights of 
man under her feet. 

The North has charged all these items and many more ; 
now they are brought up for settlement, and, if not can- 
celled, will not be forgot till the Muse of History gives up 
the ghost ; some Northern men have the American sentiment, 
and the American idea, put the man before the dollar, count- 
ing man the substance, property the accident. The senti- 
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ment and idea of liberty are bottomed on Christianity, as 
that on human nature ; they are quite sure to prevail ; the 
spirit of the nation is on their side — the spirit of the age 
and the everlasting right. 

It is instructive to see how the political parties have hith- 
erto kept clear of anti-slavery. It is " no part of the whig 
doctrine;" the democrats abhor it. Mr. Webster, it is 
true, once claimed the Wilmot Proviso as his thunder, but 
he cannot wield it, and so it slips out of his hands, and runs 
round to the chair of his brother senator from New Hamp- 
shire.* No leading politician in America has ever been a 
leader against slavery. Even Mr. Adams only went as he 
was pushed. True, among thef whigs there are Giddings, 
Palfrey, Tuck, Mann, Boot, and Julian ; among the demo- 
crats there is Hale — and a few others; but what are they 
among so many ? The members of the family of Truth are 
unpopular, they make excellent servants but hard masters, 
while the members of the family of Interest are all respecta- 
ble, and are the best company in the world; their livery 
is attractive ; their motto, " The almighty dollar," is a pass- 
port every where. Now it happens that some of the more 
advanced members of the family of Truth fight their way 
into ^' good society," and make matrimonial alliances with 
some of the poor relations of the family of Interest 
Straightway they become respectable; the church pub- 
lishes the bans; the marriage is solemnized in the most 
Christian form; the attorney declares it legal. So the 
gospel and law are satisfied, Truth and Interest made one, 
and many persons after this alliance may be seen in the 
company of Truth who before knew not of her existence. 

The free soil party has grown out of the anti-slavery 

movement It will have no more slave territory, but does 

not touch slavery in the States, or between them, and says 

othing against the compromises of the Constitution ; the 

le has not come for that. The party has been organized 

Mi— I I — ~«~^— ^— ^ I I I III I I I ■ I * I I ■ ^ ^^m^m^. m ■■ 

* Mr. John P. Hale. 
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in baste, and is composed, as are all parties, of most dis- 
cordant materials, some of its members seeming hardly 
familiar with the idea ; some are not yet emancipated from 
old prejudices, old methods of action, and old interests ; but 
the greater part seem hostile to slavery in all its forms. 
The immediate triumph of this new party is not to be 
looked for; not desirable. In Massachusetts they have 
gained large numbers in a very short period, and under 
every disadvantage. What their future history is to be, we 
will not now attempt to conjecture ; but this is plain, that 
they cannot remain long in their present position; either 
they will go back, and, after due penance, receive political 
absolution from the church of the whigs, or the democrats, 
— and this seems impossible, — or else they must go for- 
ward where the idea of justice impels them. One day the 
motto "No more slave territory" will give place to this, 
" No slavery in America." The revolution in ideas is not 
over till that is done, nor the corresponding revolution in 
deeds while a single slave remains in America. A man 
who studies the great movements of mankind feels sure 
that that day is not &r olf ; that no combination of northern 
and southern interest, no declamation, no violence, no love 
of money, no party zeal, no fraud and no lies, no com- 
promise, can long put off the time. Bad passions will ere 
long league with the holiest love of right, and that wicked- 
ness may be put down with the strong hand which might 
easily be ended at little cost and without any violence, even 
of speech. One day the democratic party of the North 
will remember the grievances which they have suffered 
from the South, and, if they embrace the idea of freedom, 
no constitutional scruple will long hold them from destroying 
the " peculiar institution." What slavery is in the middle 
of the nineteenth century is quite plain ; what it will be at 
the beginning of the twentieth it is not difficult to foresee. 
The slave power has gained a great victory : one more 
such will cost its life. South Carolina did not forget her 

12» 
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usual craft in Totiog for a northern man that was devoted to 

slavery. 

Let us now speak briefly of the conduct of the election. 
It has been attended, at least in New England, with mote 
intellectual action than any election that I remember, and 
with less violence, denunciation, and vulgar appeals lo low 
passions and sordid interest. Massachusetts has shown 
herself worthy of her best days ; the free soil vote may be 
looked on with pride, by men who conscientiously cast their 
ballot the other way. Men of ability and integrity have 
been active on both sides, and able speeches have been 
made, while the vulgarity that marked the ^^ Harrison Cam« 
paigQ '^ has not been repeated. 

In this contest the democratic party made a good confi»- 
sion, and ^* owned up ^^ to the full extent of their conduct 
They stated the question at issue, fairiy, cleariy, and en« 
tirely; the point could not be mistaken. The Baltimore 
Convention dealt honestly in declaring the political opinions 
of the party ; the opinions of their candidate on the great 
party questions, and the subject of slavery, were made 
known with exemplary clearness and fidelity. The party 
did not fight in the dark; they had no dislike to holding 
slaves, and they pretended none. In all parts -of the land 
they went before the people with the same doctrines and 
the same arguments ; every where they " repudiated '' the 
Wilmot Proviso. This gave them an advantage over a 
party with a difierent policy. They had a platform of doc- 
trines ; they know what it was ; the party stood on the 
platform ; the candidate stood on it. 

The whig party have conducted differently ; they did not 

publish their confession of faith. We know what was the 

^h»g platform in 1840 and m 1844. But what is it in 1848? 

articular men may publish their opinions, but the doctrines 

^ the party are " not communicated to the public." For 

OnC6 in «l« 1 • 

*" tne history of America there was a whig conven- 
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tioiD which passed no *^ Besolutions ; '^ it was the Conveation 
jat Philadelphia. But on one point, of the greatest impor- 
tance too, it expressed the opinions of the whigs : it rejected 
the Wilmot Proviso, and Mr. Webster's thunder, which had 
fallen harmless and without lightning from his hands, was 
^^ kicked out of the meetiog'' ! As the party had no plat- 
form, so their candidate had no political opinions. ^^ What I '' 
says one, ^ Choose a President who does not declare his 
opuiions, -^ (hen it must be because they are perfectly 
well known 1 " Not at all : General Taylor is raw in poli- 
tics, and has not taken his first ^^ drill ! '' ^^ Then he must 
be a man of such great political and moral ability, that his 
will, may take the place of reason I " Not at all : he is 
known only as a successful soldier, and his reputation is 
scarcely three years old. Mr. Webster declared his nomi- 
nation ^ not fit to be made,'^ and nobody has any authentic 
statement of his political opinions ; perhaps not even Grene- 
ral Taylor himself. 

In the electioneering campaign there has been a certain 
duplicity in the supporters of General Taylor : at the North 
it was maintained that he was not opposed to the Wilmot 
Proviso, while at the South quite uniformly the opposite was 
maintained. This duplicity had the appearance of dishon- 
esty. In New England the whigs did not meet the facts 
and arguments of the free soil party ; in the beginning of 
the campaign the attempt was made, but was afterwards 
comparatively abandoned ; the matter of slavery was left 
out of the case, and the old question of the sub-treasury 
and the tariff was brought up again, and a stranger would 
have thought, from some whig newspapers, that that was 
the only question of any importance. Few men were pre- 
paied to see a man of the ability and experience of Mr. 
Webster in his electioneering speeches pass wholly over 
the subject of slavery. The nation is presently to decide 
whether slavery is to extend over the new territory or not ; 
even in a commercial and financial point of view, this is far 
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more important than the question of banks and tariffii ; but 
when its importance is estimated by its relation to freedom, 
right, human welfare in general, — we beg the pardon of 
American politicians for speaking of such things, — one is 
amazed to find the whig party of the opinion that it is more 
important to restore the tariff of 1842 than to prohibit slavery 
in a country as large as the thirteen States which fought the 
Revolution 1 It might have been expected of little, ephem- 
eral men — minute politicians, who are the pest of the State, 
— but when at such a crisis a great man rises,* amid a sea 
of upturned faces, to instruct the lesser men, and forgets 
right, forgets freedom, forgets man, and forgets God, talking 
only of the tariff and of banks, why a stranger is amazed, 
till he remembers the peculiar relation of the great man to 
the monied men, — that he is their attorney, retained, 
paid, and pensioned to do the work of men whose interest it 
is to keep the question of slavery out of sight. If Greneial 
Cavaignac had received a pension from the manufacturers 
of Lyons and of Lisle, to the amount of half a million of 
francs, should we be surprised if he forgot the needy millions 
of the land ? Nay, only if he did not forget them ! 

It was a little hardy to ask the anti-slavery men to vote 
for General Taylor ; it was like asking the members of a 
temperance society to choose an eminent distiller for president 
of their association. Still, we know that honest anti-slavery 
men did honestly vote for him. We know nothing to im- 
peach the political integrity of General Taylor ; the simple 
fact that he is a slaveholder, seems reason enough why he 
should not be President of a nation who believe that " All 
men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights " Men will be astonished in the 
next century to learn that the " model republic." had such 
an affection for slaveholders. Here is a remarkable docu- 
ment, which we think should be preserved : 



* Hon. Daniel Webster. 
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DEED OF SALE. 

"John Haoakd, Sb. To Zachariah Taylor. 
^Received for Record, 19th Feb., 1843. 

" TTiis Indeniuref made this twenty-first day of April, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, between John Hagard, Sr., of the City of 
New Orleans, State of Louisiana, of one part, and Zachariah Tay- 
knr, of the ether part, Witnesseih, that the said John Hagard, Sr., 
for and in consideration of the sum of Ninett/'Five Thotcsand Dollars 
to him in hand paid, and secured to be paid, as heieafler stated by 
the said 2jaehariah Taylor, at and before the sealing and delivering 
of these Presents, has this day bargained, sold, and delivered, con- 
Teyed, and confirmed, and by these Presents does bargain, sell, 
deliver, and confirm unto the said Zachariah Taylor, his heirs and 
assigns, forever, all that plantation and tract of land : . . . • 

''Also, all the following Slaves — Nelson, Milley, Peldea, Mason, 
Willis, Radiel, Caroline, Lucinda, Ramdall, Wirman, Carson, Lit- 
ito Ann, Winna, Jane, Tom, Sally, Gracia, Big Jane, Louisa, 
Maria, Charles, Barnard, Mira, Sally, Carson, Paul, Sansford, 
Mansfield, Hairy Oden, Harry Horley, Carter, Henrietta, Ben, 
Charlotte, Wood, Dick, Harrietta, Clarissa, Ben, Anthony, Jacob, 
Hamby, Jim, Grabriel, Emeline, Armstead, George, Wilson, Cher- 
ry, Peggy, Walker, Jane, Wallace, Baxtlett, Martha, Letitia, Bar- 
bara, Matilda, Lucy, John, Sarah, Bigg Ann, Allen, Tom, George, 
John, Dick, Fielding, Nelson or Isom, Winna, Shellod, Lidney, 
Little Cherry, Puck, Sam, Hannah or Anna, Mary, Ellen, Hen- 
rietta, and two small children : — Also, all the Horses, Mules, Cat- 
tle, Hogs, Fanning Utensils, and Tools, now on said Plantation — 
logether with all and singular, the hereditaments, appurtenances, 
privileges, and advantages unto the said Land and Slaves belong- 
ing or appertaining. To have and to hold the said Plantation and 
tract of Land and Slaves, and other property above described, unto 
the said Zachariah Taylor, his heirs and assigns, forever, and to his 
and to their only proper use, benefits, and behoof, forever. And 
the said J'ohn Hagard, Sr., for himself, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators, does covenant, promise, and agree to and with said 
Zachariah Taylor, his heirs and assigns, that the aforesaid Planta- 
tion and tract of Land and Slaves, and other property, with the 
appurtenances, onto the said Zachariah Taylor, his heirs, and as- 
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signs against the claim or claims of all persons whomsoerer claim- 
ing or to claim the same, or any part or parcel thereof, shall and 
will warrant, and by these Presents forever defend. 

** In Testimony Whereof, the said John Hagard, Sr., has here- 
unto set his hand and seal, the day and year first above written." 

If this document had been discovered among some Egyp- 
tian papyri, with the date 1848 before Christ, it would have 
been remarkable as a sign of the times. In a republic, 
nearly four thousand years later, it has a meaning which 
some future historian will appreciate. 

The free soil party have been plain and explicit as the 
democrats; they published their creed in the celebrated 
Buffalo platform. The question of sub-treasury and tariff 
arc set aside ; " No more slave territory " is the watchword. 
In part they represent an interest, for slavery is an injury to 
the North in many ways, and to a certain extent puts the 
North into the hands of the South ; but chiefly an idea. 
Nobody thought they would elect their candidate, whoso- 
ever he might be ; they could only arrest public attention 
and call men to the great questions at issue, and so, per- 
haps, prevent the evil which the South was bent on ac- 
complishing. This they have done, and done well. The 
result has been highly gratifying. It was pleasant and 
encouraging to sec men ready to sacrifice their old party 
attachments and their private interests, oftentimes, for the 
sake of a moral principle. I do not mean to say that there 
was no moral principle in the other parties — I know 
better. But it seems to me that the free soilers committed 
a great error in selecting Mr. Van Buren as their candidate. 
True, he is a man of ability, who has held the highest 
offices and acquitted himself honorably in all ; but he had 
been the " Northern man, with Southern principles ; " had 
shown a degree of subserviency to the South, which was 
remarkable, if not singular or strange : his promise, made 
and repeated in the most solemn manner, to veto any act of 
Congress, abolishing slavery in the capital, was an insult to 
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the country, and a disgrace to himself. He had a general 
reputation for instability, and want of political firmness. It 
is tme, he had opposed the annexation of Texas, and lost 
his nomination in 1844 by that act ; but it is also true that 
he advised his party to vote for Mr. Polk, who was notori- 
ously in favor of annexation. His nomination, I must 
confess, was unfortunate ; the Bufifalo Convention seems to 
have looked at his availability more than his fitness, and, in 
their contest for a principle, began by making a compromise 
of that very principle itself. It was thought he could " carry " 
the State of New York ; and so a man who was not a fair 
representative of the idea, was set up. It was a bad begin- 
ning. It is better to be defeated a thousand times, rather 
than seem to succeed by a compromise of the principle con- 
tended for. Still, enough has been done, to show the nation 
that the dollar is not almighty ; that the South is not always 
to insult the North, and rule the land, annexing, plundering, 
and making slaves when she will ; that the North has men 
who will not abandon the great sentiment of freedom, which 
is the boast of the nation and the age. 

Greneral Taylor is elected by a large popular vote ; some 
voted for him on account of his splendid military success ; 
some because he is a slaveholder, and true to the interests 
of the slave power ; some because he is a " Good whig," 
and wants a high tariff of duties. But we think there are 
men who gave him their support, because he has never been 
concerned in the intrigues of a party, is indebted to none for 
past favors, is pledged to none, bribed by none, and intimi- 
dated by none ; because he seem^ to be an honest man, 
with a certain rustic intelligence ; a plain blunt man, that 
loves his country and mankind. We hope this was a large 
class. If he is such a man, he will enter upon his office 
under favorable auspices, and with the best wishes of all 
good men. 

But what shall the free soil party do next ? they cannot 
go back, — conscience waves behind them her glittering 



i 
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wiogs and bids them on ; they cannot stand still, for as yet 
their measures and their watchword do not fully represent 
their idea. They must go forward, as the early abolition- 
ists went, with this for their motto: **,No slavery in Amer- 
ica.^' ^^ He that would lead men, must walk but one step 
before them ; " says somebody. Well, but he must think 
many steps before tliem, or they will presently tread him 
under their feet The present success of the idea is doubt- 
ful ; the interests of the South will demand the extension of 
slavery ; * the interests of the party now coming into power, 



* The followiog extract, from the Charleston Meranry^ shows the 
feeling of the Sooth. " Parsuant to a call, a meeting of the citizens 
of Orangeburg District was held to-day, 6th November, in the court- 
house, which was well filled on the occasion Gen. D. 

F. Jamison then rose, and moved the appointment of a committee 
of twenty-five, to take into consideration the continued agitation by 
Congress of the question of slavery; .... the committee, 
through their chairman. Gen. Jamison, made the following report : — 

« The time has arrived when the slaveholding States of the con- 
federacy must take decided action upon the continued attacks of the 
North against their domestic institutions, or submit in silence to 
that humiliating position in the opinions of mankind, that longer 
acquiescence must inevitably reduce them to The agi- 
tation of the subject of slavery commenced in the fanatical murmur- 
ings of a few scattered abolitionists, to whom it was a long time 
confined \ but now it has swelled into a torrent of popular opinion 
at the North ; it has invaded the fireside and the church, the press 
and the halls of legislation ; it has seized upon the deliberations of 
Congress, and at this moment is sapping the foundations, and about 
to overthrow the fairest political structure that the ingenuity of man 
has ever devised. 

<<The overt efibrts of abolitionism were confined for a long period 
to annoying applications to Congress, under color of the pretended 
right of petition; it has since directed the whole weight of its 
malign influence against the annexation of Texas, and had well 
nigh cost to the country the loss of that important province ; bat 
emboldened by success and the inaction of the South, in an unjust 
and selfish spirit of national agrarianism it would now appropriate 
tfie whole public domain. It might well have been sappmd that 
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"^l demand their peculiar boon. So another compromise 

it to be feared, and the extension of slavery yet further 

« 
* 

III ■ ■ ' . , IM 

Um aadistarbed possession of the whole of Oregon Territory would 
have satisfied the non-slaveholding States. This they now hold^ by 
the incorporation of the ordinance of 1787 into the bill of the last 
session for establishing a territorial government- for Oregon. That 
provision, however, was not sustained by them from any apprehen- 
uoa . that the territory could ever be settled from the States of the 
Sooth, bat it was intended *as a gratnitons insult to the southern 
people, and a malignant and unjustifiable attack upon the institution 
of slavery. 

" We are called upon to give up the whole public domain to the 
ftnatical cravings of abolitionism, and the unholy lust of political 
power. A territory, acquired by the whole country for the use of 
all, where treasure has been squandered like chaff, and southern 
blood poured out like water, is sought to be appropriated by one 
section, because the other chooses to adhere to an institution held 
not only under the guaranties that brought this confederacy into 
existence, but under the highest sanction of Heaven. Should we 
quietly fi>ld our hands under this assumption on the part of the non- 
slaveholding States, the fate of the South is sealed, the institution of 
slavery is gone, and its existence is but a question of time. . . 
. . Your committee are unwilling to anticipate what will be the 
result of the combined wisdom and joint action of the southern por- 
tion of the confederacy on this question ; but as an initiatory step to 
a ccmcert of action on the part of the people of South Carolina, they 
respectfully recommend, for the adoption of this meeting, the fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

" Besolved, That the continued agitation of the question of sla- 
very, by the people of the non-slaveholding States, by their legisla- 
tures, and by their representatives in Congress, exhibits not only a 
want of national courtesy, which should always exist between kin- 
dred States, but is a palpable violation of good &ith towards the 
slaveholding States, who adopted the present Constitution ' in order 
to foitn a more perfect union.' 

"Besolved, That while we acquiesce in adopting the boundary 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, known as the 
Missouri Compromise line, we will not submit to any farther restric- 
tion upon the rights of any southern man to carry his property and 
his institutions into territory acquired by southern treasure and by 
Mfathara blood. 

rot. II. 13 
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West. But the ultimate triumph of the genius of freedom. 
is certain. In Europe, it shakes the earth with mighty- 
tread ; thrones fall before its conquering feet While in 
the eastern continent, kings, armies, emperors, are impotent 
before that power, shall a hundred thousand slaveholden 
stay it here with a bit of parchment ? 

" Resolved f That should the Wilmot Proviso, or any other restric- 
tion, be applied by Congress to the territories of the United States, 
south of 36 dAg, 30 min. north latitude, we recommend to our repre- 
sentative in Congress, as the decided opinion of this portion of his 
district, to leave his seat in that body, and return home. 

**Bes<dved, That we respectfuUy suggest to both houses of the 
legislature of South Carolina, to adopt a similar recommendation as 
to our senators in Congress from this State. 

** Resolved, That upon the return home of our senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the legislature of South Carolina should be 
forthwith assembled to adopt such measures as the exigency may 
demand. 

''The resolutions were then submitted, seriaUm, and, together 
with the report, were unanimously adopted." 



VI. 



spnoH AT A mekung or the citizens of boston, in paneuil 

HALL, MARCH 85th, 1850, TO CONSIDER THE SPEECH OT MR. 



Mr. President and Fellow Citizens : It is an important 
occasion which has brought us together. A great crisis has 
occurred in the afiairs of the United States. There is a 
great question now before the people. In any European 
country west of Russia and east of Spain, it would produce 
a revolution, and be settled with gunpowder. It narrowly 
concerns the material welfare of the nation. The decision 
that is made will help millions of human beings into life, or 
will hinder and prevent millions from being bom. It will 
help or hinder the advance of the nation in wealth for a long 
time to come. It is a question which involves the honor of 
the people. Your honor and my honor are concerned in 
this matter, which is presently to be passed upon by the 
people of the United States. More than all this, it concerns 
the morality of the people. We are presently to do a right 
deed, or to inflict a great wrong on others and on ourselves, 
and thereby entail an evil upon this continent which will 
blight and curse it for many an age. 

It is a great question, comprising many smaller ones : — 
Shall we e xtend and foster Slavery, or shall we extend and 
foster Freedom ? Slavery, with its consequences, material, 
pbTiticai, intelTectual, moral ; or Freedom, with the conse- 
quences thereof? 
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sfEMca AT A mekung or the citizens of bobtox, in paneuil 

HALL, MABCH 85th, 1850, TO CONSIDER THE SPEECH OT MB. 
WEBSTER. 



Mr. President and Fellow Citizens : It is an important 
occasion which has brought us together. A great crisis has 
occurred in the afiairs of the United States. There is a 
great question now before the people. In any European 
country west of Russia and east of Spain, it would produce 
a revolution, and be settled with gunpowder. It narrowly 
concerns the material welfare of the nation. The decision 
that is made will help millions of human beings into life, or 
will hinder and prevent millions from being bom. It will 
help or hinder the advance of the nation in wealth for a long 
time to come. It is a question which involves the honor of 
the people. Your honor and my honor are concerned in 
this matter, which is presently to be passed upon by the 
people of the United States. More than all this, it concerns 
the morality of the people. We are presently to do a right 
deed, or to inflict a great wrong on others and on ourselves, 
and thereby entail an evil upon this continent which will 
blight and curse it for many an age. 

It is a great question, comprising many smaller ones : — 
Sh all we extend and foster Slavery, or shall we extend and 
foster Freedom ? Slavery, with its consequences, material, 
political, intellectual, moral ; or Freedom, with the conse- 
quences thereof? 
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A question so important seldom comes to be decided 
before any generation of men. Tbis age is full of great 
questions, but this of Freedom is the chief. It is the same 
question which in other forms comes up in Europe. This 
is presently to be decided here in the United States by the 
servants of the people, I mean, by the Congress of the 
nation ; in the name of the people ; for the people, if justly 
decided ; against them, if unjustly. If it were to be left 
to-morrow to the naked votes of tho majority, I should have 
no fear. But the public servants of the people mayjhecide 
otherwise. The political parties, as such, are not to pass 
judgment. It is not a question between whigs and democrats ; 
old party distinctions, once so sacred and rigidly observed, 
here vanish out of sight. The party of Slavery or the party 
of Freedom is to swallow up all the other parties. Questions 
about tariffs and banks can hardly get a hearing. On the 
approach of a battle, men do not talk of the weather. 

Four great men in the Senate of the United States have 
given us their decision ; the four most eminent in the party 
politics of the nation — two great whigs, two great deipo- 
crats. The Shibboleth of their party is forgotten by each ; 
there is a strange unanimity in their decision. The Herod 
of free trade and the Pilate of protection are " made 
friends," when freedom is to be crucified. All four decide 
adverse to freedom ; in favor of slavery ; against the people. 
Their decisions are such as you might look for in the 
politicians of Austria and Russia. Many smaller ones have 
spoken on this side or on that. Last of all, but greatest, 
the most illustrious of the four, so far as great gifts of the 
understanding are concerned, a son of New England, long 
known, and often and deservedly honored, has given his 
decision. We waited long for his words ; we held our 
peace in his silence ; we listened for his counsel. Here it 
is ; adverse to freedom beyond the fears of his friends, and 
L the hopes even of his foes. He has done wrong things 
' before, cowardly things more than once; but this, the 
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WFODgest and most cowardly of them all : we did not look 
for it No great man in America has had his faults or his 
&iltng8 so leniently dealt with ; private scandal we will not 
credit, public shame we have tried to excuse, or, if inex- 
cusable, to forget We have all of us been proud to go 
forward and honor his noble deeds, his noble efforts, even 
his noble words. I wish we could take a mantle big and 
black enough, and y> backward and cover up the sh ame o f 
the great man who ha s fallen in the midst of us, and hide 
him till his honor and his conscience shall return. But no, it 



cannot be f^Kis^dieed is done in the face of the world, and 
nothing can hide it 

We have come together to-night in Faneuil Hall, to talk 
the matter over, in our New England way ; to look each 
other in the face ; to say a few words of vraming, a few of 
counsel, perhaps something which may serve for guidance. 
We are not met here to-night to " calculate the value of the 
Union,^' but to calculate the worth of freedom and the rights 
of roan; to calculate the value c^ the Wilmot Proviso. 
Let us be cool and careful, not violent, not rash ; true and 
firm, not hasty or timid. 

Important matters have brought our fathers here many 
times before now. Before the Revolution, they came here 
to talk about the Molasses Act, or the Sugar Act, or the 
Stamp Act, the Boston Port Bill, and the long list of griev- 
ances which stirred up their manly stomachs to the Revolu- 
tion ; afterwards, they met to consult about the Embargo, 
and the seizure of the Chesapeake, and many other matters. 
Not long ago, only five years since, we came here to 
protest against the annexation of Texas. But before 
the Revolution or after it, meetings have seldom been 
called in Faneuil Hall on such solemn occasions as this. 
Not only is there a great public wrong contemplated, 
as in the annexation of Texas, but the character and 
conduct of a great public servant of the people come up to 
be looked after. This present conduct of Mr. Webster is a 

IS* 
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thing to be aolemnly considered. A similar thing obc€ 
happened before. In 1807, a senator from Massachusetts 
was disposed to accept a measure the President had advised, 
because he had ^^ recommended '* it ^^ on his high responsi- 
bility.^' ^^ I would not consider ^^'* said the senator, ^^ I would 
not deliberate^ I would oeX.'^ * He did so ; and with little 
deliberation, with small counsel, as men thought «t the time, 
he voted for the Embargo, and the Embargo came. This 
was a measure which doomed eight hundred thousand tons 
of shipping to rot at the wharf. It touched the pockets of 
New England and all the North. ^ It a£^ted the daily 
meals of millions of men. There was indignation, deep 
and loud indignation ; but it was political in its nature and 
personal in its form ; the obnoxious measuie was purely 
political, not obviously immoral and unjust But, long as 
John Quincy Adams lived, much as he did in his latter yeais 
for mankind, he never wholly wiped off the stain which his 
conduct then brought upon him. Yet it may be that he was 
honest in his vote ; it may have been an error of judgment, 
and nothing more ; nay, there are men who think it was no 
error at all, but a piece of political wisdom. 

A senator of Massachusetts has now committed a fault far 
greater than was ever chained upon Mr. Adams by his most 
inveterate political foes. It does not directly affect the 
shipping of New England and the North : I wish it did. It 
does not immediately concern our daily bread; if it were 
so, the contemplated wrong would receive a speedy adjust* 
ment. But it concerns the liberty of millions of men yet 
unborn. 

Let us look at the matter carefully. 

Here is a profile of our national action on the subject now 
before the people. 

In 1774, we agreed to import no more slaves after that 
year, and never finally repealed this act of agreement 
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la 1776, we declared that all men are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

In 1778, we formed the Confederacy, with no provision 
for the surrender of fugitive slaves. 

In 1787, we shut out slavery from the Northwest Territory 
for ever, by the celebrated proviso of Mr. Jefferson. 

In 1788, the Constitution was formed, with its compro- 
mises and guarantees. 

In 1808, the importation of slaves was forbidden. But, 

In 1803, we annexed Louisiana, and slavery along with it 

In 1819, we annexed Florida, with more slavery. 

In 1820, we legally established slavery in the territory 
west of the Mississippi, south of 36 deg. 30 min. 

In 1845, we annexed Texas, with three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand five hundred and twenty square miles, 
as a slave State. 

In 1848, we acquired, by conquest and by treaty, the vast 
territory of California and New Mexico, containing five 
hundred and twenty-six thousand and seventy-eight square 
miles. Of this, two hundred and four thousand three 
hundred and eighty-three square miles are south of the slave 
line — south of 36 deg. 30 min. Here is territory enough 
to make more than thirty slave States of the size of Massa- 
chusetts. 

At the present day, it is proposed to have some further 
action on the matter of slavery. Connected with this subject, 
four great questions come up to be decided : — 

1. Shall four new slave States at any time be made out of 
Texas ? This is not a question which is to be decided at 
present, yet it is one of great present importance, and fur- 
nishes an excellent test of the moral character and political 
conduct of politicians at this moment. The other questions 
are of immediate and pressing concern. Here they are : — 

2. Shall Slavery be prohibited in California ? 

3. Shall Slavery be prohibited in New Mexico ? 
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4. What laws shall be passed relative to fugitive slaves ? 

Mr. Webster, in this speech, defines his position in regard 
to each of these four questions. 

1. In regard to the new States* to be made hereafter out 
of Texas, he gives us his opinion, in language well studied, 
and even with an excess of caution. Let us look at it, and 
the resolution which annexed Texas. That declares that 
^ new States . . not exceeding four in number, in ad- 
dition to said State of Texas . . may hereafter, by the 
consent of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under the provisicms of 
the Federal Constitution. And such States • . • shall 
be admitted with or without slavery, as the people of each 
State asking admission may desire. '^ 

I will not stop to consider the constitutionality of the joint 
resolution which annexed Texas. Mr. Webster^s opinion on 
that subject is well known. But the resolution does two 
things : 1. It confers a power, the power to make four new 
States, on certain conditions ; a qualified power, restricted by 
the terms of the act. 2d. It imposes an obligation, namely, 
the obligation to leave it to the people of the new State to keep 
slaves or not, when the State is admitted. The words nut^ 
he^ &;c., indicate the conferring of a power : the words shall 
be^ &c., the imposing of an obligation. But as the power is 
a qualified power, so is the obligation a qualified obligation ; 
the shall he is dependent on the may be^ as much as the 
map he on the shall. Admitting in argument what Mr. 
Webster has denied, that Congress had the constitutional 
right to annex Texas by joint resolution, and also that the 
resolution of one Congress binds the future Congress, it is 
plain Congress may admit new States from Texas, on those 
conditions, or refuse to admit them. This is plain, by any 
fair construction of the language. The resolution does not 
say, they shall be formed, only "may be formed,'* and 
*^ shall be entitled to admission, under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution'* — not in spite of those provisions. 
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The pToyisioDs of the Constitution, in relation to the forma- 
tion and admission of new States, are well known, and 
sufficiently clear. Congress is no more hound to admit a 
new slave State formed out of Texas, than out of Kentucky. 
But Mr. Webster seems to say that Congress is bound to 
make four new States out of Texas, when there is sufficient 
populaticm to warrant the measure, and a desire for it in the 
States themselves, and to admit them with a Constitution 
allowing slavery. He says, " Its guaranty is, that new 
States shall be made out of it, . . . and that such 
States .... may come in as slave States,^' &c. 
Quite the contrary. It is only said they " may he formed," 
and admitted " under the provisions of the Constitution." 
The shall he does not relate to the fact of admission. 

Then he says, there is ^^ a solemn pledge," ^^ that if she 
shall be divided into States, those States may come in as 
slave States." But there is no " solemn pledge " that they 
tkaU came in at all. I make a '^ solemn pledge " to John 
Doe, that if ever I give him any land, it shall be a thousand 
acres in the meadows on Connecticut River ; but it does not 
follow from this that I am bound to give John Doe any land 
at all. This solemn pledge is worth nothing, if Congress .. 
says to new States, You shall not come in with your slave 
Constitution. To make this ^' stipulation with Texas " bind- 
ing, it ought to have provided that '^ new States . . . 
shall be formed out of the territory thereof . . such 
States shall be entitled to admission, in spite of the pro- y 
visions of the Constitution." Even then it would be of no 
value; for as there can be no moral obligation to do an 
immoral deed, so there can be no constitutional obligation 
to do an unconstitutional deed. So much for the first 
question. You see that Mr. Webster proposes to do what 
we never stipulated to do, what is not ^^ so nominated in the 
bond." He wrests the resolution against freedom, and for 
the furtherance of the slave power ! 

2 and 3. Mr. Webster has given his answer to the 
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second and third questions, which may be considered as a^ 
single question, Shall slavery be legally forbidden by Con- 
gress in California and New Mexico? Mr. Webster is 
opposed to the prohibition by Congress. Here are his 
words : ^^ Now, as to California and New Mexico, I hold 
slavery to be excluded from those territories by a law even 
superior to that which admits and sanctions it in Texas. I 
mean the law of nature, of physical geography, the law of 
the formation of the earth.'' ..." I will say further, 
that if a resolution or a law were now before us to provide 
a territorial government for New Mexico, I would not vote 
to put any prohibition into it whatever. The use of such a 
prohibition would be idle, as it respects any effect it would 
have upon the territory : and I would not take pains to re- 
affirm an ordinance of nature, nor to re-enact the will of 
Grod." "The gentlemen who belong to the Southern States 
would think it a taunt, an indignity ; they would think it an 
act taking away from them what they regard as a proper 
equality of privilege " . . . " a plain theoretic wrong,'* 
" more or less derogatory to their character and their 
rights." 

" African slavery," he tells us, " cannot exist there." It 
could once exist in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Very 
little of this territory lies north of Mason and Dixon's line, 
the northern limit of Maryland ; none above the parallel of 
42 deg. ; none of it extends fifty miles above the northern 
limit of Virginia ; two hundred and four thousand three 
hundred and fifty-three square miles of it lie south of 
the line of the Missouri Compromise, south of 36' 30'." 
Almost all of it is in the latitude of Virginia and the Caroli- 
nas. If slavery can exist on the west coast of the Atlantic, 
I see not why it cannot on the east of the Pacific, and all 
the way between. There is no reason why it cannot It 
will, unless we forbid it by positive laws, laws which no man 
can misunderstand. Why, in 1787, it was thought neces- 
sary to forbid slavery in the Northwest Territory, which 
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^^tends from the Ohio Biver to the 49th parallel of north 
•ititode. 

Not exclude slavery from California and New Mexico, 
because it can never exist there ! Why, it was there once, 
^d Mexico abolished it by positive law. Abolished, did I 
say I We are not so sure of that ; I mean, not sure that 
the Senate of the United States is sure of it« Not a month 
before Mr. Webster made this very speech, on the 13th and 
14th of last February, Mr. Davis, the Senator from Mississip- 
pi, maintained that slavery is not abolished in California and 
New Mexico. He denies that the acts abolishing slavery in 
Mexico were made by competent powers ; denies that they 
have the force of law. But even if they have, he tells us, 
^^ Suppose it be conceded that by law it was abolished — 
could that law be perpetual ? Could it extend to the territory 
after it became the property of the United States ? Did we 
admit territory from Mexico, subject to the Constitution and 
laws of Mexico ? Did we pay fifteen million dollars for 
jurisdiction over California and New Mexico, that it might 
be held subordinate to the laws of Mexico ? " The Com- 
missioners of Mexico, he tells us, did not think that ^^ we 
were to be bound by the edicts and statutes of Mexico." 
They pressed this point in the negotiation, ^^ the continua- 
tion of their law for the exclusion of slavery ; " and Mr. 
Trist told them he could not make a treaty on that condi- 
tion ; if they would " ofier him the land covered a foot thick 
with pure gold, upon the single condition that slavery should 
be excluded therefrom, I could not entertain the offer for a 
moment" Does not Mr. Webster know this ? He knows 
it too well. 

But Mr. Davis goes further. He does not think slavery 
is excluded by legislation stronger than a joint resolution. 
This is his language : ^^ I believe it is essential, on ac- 
count of the climate, productions, soil, and the peculiar 
character of cultivation, that we shall, during its first settle- 
ment, have that slavery [African slavery] in a part, at least. 
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of California and New Mexico.^^ Now on questions of ** A 
law of nature and physical geography ,^^ the Senator from 
Mississippi is as good authority as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and a good deal nearer to the facts of the case. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Clingman, of North 
Carolina, amongst others, wants New Mexico for slave soil. 
Pass the Wilmot Proviso over this territory, and the ques- 
tion is settled, disposed of for ever. Omit to pass it, and 
slavery will go there, and you may get it out if you can. 
Once there, it will be said that the " Compromises of the 
Constitution" are on its side, and we have no jurisdiction 
over the slavery which we have established there. 

Hear what Mr. Foote said of a similar matter on the 
26th of June, 1848, in his place in the Senate : " Gren- 
tlemen have said this is not a practical question, that slaves 
will never be taken to Oregon. With all deference to their 
opinion, I differ with them totally. I believe, if permitted, 
slaves would be carried there, and that slavery would con- 
tinue, at least, as long as in Maryland or Virginia. [* The 
whole of Oregon ' is north of 42 deg.] The Pacific coast 
is totally different in temperature from the Atlantic. It is 
far milder. . . . Green peas are eaten in the Oregon city 
at Christmas. Where is the corresponding climate to be 
found on this side the continent? Where we sit — near the 
39th ? No, Sir ; but to the south of us." " The latitude of 
Greorgia gives, on the Pacific, a tropical climate." "The 
prohibition of slavery in the laws of Oregon was adopted 
for the express purpose of excluding islaves." " A few had 
been brought in ; further importations were expected ; and 
it was with a view to put a stop to them, that the prohibitory 
act was passed." 

Now, Mr. Foote of Mississippi — "Hangman Foote," as 
he has been called — understands the laws of the formation 
of the earth as well as the distinguished senator firora 
Massachusetts. Why, the inhabitants of that part of the 
Northwest Territory, which now forms the States of Indiana 
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and nihiois, repeatedly asked Congress to allow them to 
introduce slaves north of the Ohio ; and hut for the ordi- 
nance of '87, that territory would now be covered with the 
mildew of slavery ! 

But I have not yet adduced all the testimony of Mr. Foote. 
Last year, on the 23d of February, 1849, he declared : — 
**No one acquainted with the vast mineral resources of 
California and New Mexico, and who is aware of the 
peculiar adaptedness of slave labor to the development of 
mineral treasures, can doubt for a moment, that were slaves 
introduced into California and New Mexico, being employed 
in the mining operations there in progress, their labor would 
result in the acquisition of pecuniary profits not heretofore 
realized by the most successful cotton or sugar planter of 
this country ? " Does not Mr. Webster know this ? Per- 
haps he did not hear Mr. Foote's speech last year ; perhaps 
he has a short memory, and has forgotten it. Then let us 
remind the nation of what its Senator foists. Not know 
this — forget it ? Who will credit such a statement ? Mr. 
Webster is not an obscure clergyman, busy with far dif- 
ferent things, but the foremost politician of the United 
States. 

But why do I mention the speeches of Mr. Foote, a year 
ago ? Here is something hardly dry from the printing- 
press. Here is an advertisement from the " Mississippian " 
of March 7th, 1850, the very day of that speech. The 
^* Mississippian '' is published at the city of Jackson, in 
Mississippi. 

"CALIFORNIA, 
''the southern slave colony. 

'* Citizens of the slave States, desirous of emigrating to California 
with their slave property, are requested to send their names, num- 
ber of slaves, and period of contemplated departure, to the address 
of ' SovTHERK Slave Colony,' Jackson, Miss. ... 

*' It is the desire of the firieiids of this enterprise to settle in the 
VOL. It. 14 
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xichest miniog and agrkniUoral portions of California, and to have 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of shive property. It is estimated 
that, by the first of May next, the members of this Slave Colony 
will amount to about five thousand, and the slaves to about ten 
thousand. The mode of efifecting organization, &c., will be pii- 
vately transmitted to actual members. 
" Jackson, (Miss.,) Feb. 94, 1850. " dtf 

What does Mr. Webster say in view of all this ? *' If a 
proposition were now here for a government for New Mex- 
ico, and it was moved to insert a provision for the prohi- 
bition of slavery, I would not vote for it" Why not vote 
for it? There is a specious pretence, which is publicly 
proclaimed, but there is a real reason for it which is not 
mentioned I 

In the face of all these facts, Mr. Webster says that these 
men would wish '^ to protect the everlasting snows of Can- 
ada from the pest of slavery by the same overspreading 
wing of an act of Congress." Exactly so. If we ever 
annex Labrador — if we ^' re-annex " Greenland, and 
Kamskatka, I would extend the Wilmot Proviso there, and 
exclude slavery for ever and for ever. 

But Mr. Webster would not " re-affirm an ordinance of 
nature," nor " re-enact the will of God." I would. I 
would re-affirm nothing else, enact nothing else. What is 
justice but the " ordinance of nature ? " What is right but 
" the will of God ? " When you make a law, " Thou shalt 
not kill," what do you but " re-enact the will of God ? " 
When you make laws for the security of the " unalienable 
rights " of man, and protect for every man the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, are you not re-affirm- 
ing an ordinance of nature ? Not re-enact the will of Grod ? 
Why, I would enact nothing else. The will of God is a 
theological term ; it means truth and justice, in common 
speech. What is the theological opposite to " The will of 
God ? " It is " The will of the devil." One of the two 
you must enact — either the will of God, or of the devil. 
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The two are the only theological categories for such mat- 
ters. Aut Deus out Diaholus, There is no other alternative, 
** Choose you which you will serve." 

So much for the second and third questions. Let us now 
come to the last thing to he considered. What laws shall 
be enacted relative to fugitive slaves ? Let us look at Mr. 
Webster's opinion on this point. 

The Constitution provides — you all know that too well — 
that every person " held to service or labor in one State, 
. . • escaping into another, shall be delivered up.'' By 
whom shall he be delivered up ? There are only three 
parties to whom this phrase can possibly apply. They are, 

L Individual men and women ; or, 

2. The local authorities of the States concerned ; or, 

3. The Federal Government itself. 

It has sometimes been contended that the Constitution 
imposes an obligation on you, and me, and every other man, 
to deliver up fugitive slaves. But there are no laws or 
decisions that favor that construction. Mr. Webster takes the 
next scheme, and says, ^^ I always thought that the Consti- 
tution addressed itself to the Legislatures of the States, or to 
the States themselves." " It seems to me that- the import 
of the passage is, that the State itself . . . shall cause him 
[the fugitive] to be delivered up. That is my judgment." 
But the Supreme Court, some years ago, decided otherwise, 
that '^ The business of seeing that these fugitives are deliv- 
ered up resides in the power of Congress and the national 
judicature." So the matter stands now. But it is proposed 
to make more stringent laws relative to the return of fugi- 
tive slaves. So continues Mr. Webster — "My friend at 
the head of the judiciary committee has a bill on the subject 
now before the Senate, with some amendments to it, which 
I propose to support, with all its provisions, to the fullest 
extent" 

Every body knows the act of Congress of 1793, relative 
to the surrender of fugitive slaves, and the decision of the 
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Supreme Court ia the '^ Prigg case,'* 1842. But every 
body does not know the bill of Mr. Webster's " friend at 
the head of the judiciary committee.'' There is a bill pro- 
viding ^^ for the more effectual execution of the third clause 
of the second section of the fourth article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States." It is as follows : — 

" Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That when a 
person held to service or labor, in any State or territory of the 
United States, nnder the laws of audi State or territory, shall es- 
cape into any other of the said States or territories, the person to 
whom snch service or labor may be due, his or her agent, ot attor- 
ney, is hereby empowered to seize or anest such fugitive from ser- 
vice or labor, and to take him or her before any Judge of the Circuit 
or District Courts of the United States, or before any commissioner 
or clerk of such courts, or marshal thereof, or before any post-mas- 
ter of the United States, or collector of the customs of the United 
States, residing or being within such State wherein snch seizure or 
arrest shall be made ; and, upon proof to the satisfaction of such 
judge, commissioner, clerk, post-master, or collector, as the case 
may be, either by oral testimony or affidavit taken before and certi- 
fied by any person authorized to administer an oath under the laws 
of the United States, or of any State, that the person so seized or 
arrested, under the laws of the State or territory, from which he or 
she fled, owes service or labor to the person claiming him or her, 
it shall be the duty of such judge, commissioner, clerk, marshal, 
post-master, or collector, to give a certificate thereof to such claim- 
ant, his or her agent or attorney, which certificate shall be a sufB- 
cient warrant for taking and removing such fugitive from service or 
labor to the State or territory from which he or she fled. 

*' Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That when a person held to 
service or labor, as mentioned in the first section of this act, shall 
escape from such service or labor, therein mentioned, the person to 
whom such service or labor may be due, his or her agent, or attor- 
ney, may apply to any one of the officers of the United States, 
named in said section, other than a marshal of the United States, 
for a warrant to seize and arrest such fugitive ; and upon affidavit 
being made before such officer, (each of whom, for the purposes of 
this act, is hereby authorized to administer an oath or aflinnation,) 
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hf soch daimaiity his or her agent, that such person does, under the 
laws of the State or territory from which he or she fled, owe ser- 
Tiee or labor to such claimant, it shall be and is hereby made the 
daty of snch oflloer, to and before whom such application and affi- 
davits is made to jesuse his warrant to any marshal of any of the 
courts of the United States, to seize and arrest such alleged fiigi- 
iiwBj and to bring him or her forthwith, or on a day to be named in 
sneh warrant, before the (^feer issuing such warrant, or either of 
tiie other officers mentioned in said first section, except the marshal 
to whom the said warrant is directed, which said warrant or author- 
ity, the said manual is hereby authorized and directed in all things 
to obey. 

** Sec. 3. *^nd he it further enacted^ That upon affidavit made as 
aforesaid, by the claimant of such fugitive, his agent or attorney, 
after such certificate has been issued, that he has reason to appre- 
hend that such fugitive will be rescued by force from his or their 
poBsession, before he can be taken beyond the limits of the State in 
which the arrest is made, it shall be the duty of the officer making 
the arrest, to retain such fugitive in his custody, and to remove him 
to the State whence he fled, and there to deliver him to said claim- 
ant, his agent or attorney. And to this end, the officer aforesaid is 
hereby authorized and required to employ so many persons as he 
may deem necessary to overcome such force, and to retain them in 
his service, so long as circumstances may require. The said offi- 
cer and his assistants, while so employed, to receive the same com- 
pensation, and to be allowed the same expenses as are now allowed 
by law, for transportation of criminals, to be certified by the judge 
of the district within which the arrest is made, and paid out of the 
treasury of the United States : Provided, That before such charges 
are incurred, the claimant, his agent, or attorney, shall secure to 
said officer payment of the same, and in case no actual force be 
opposed, then they shall be paid by such claimant, his agent, or 
attorney. 

** Sec. 4. And be il further enacted. When a warrant shall have 
been issued by any of the officers under the second section of this 
act, and there shall be no marshal or deputy marshal within ten 
miles of the place where such warrant is issued, it shall be the duty 
of the officer issuing the same, at the request of the claimant, his 
agent, or attorney, to appoint some fit and discreet person, who 
shall be willing to act as marshal, for the purpose of executing said 

14* 
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warrant ; and such persons so appointed shall, to the extent <^ exe- 
cuting such warrant, and detaining and transporting the fugitiTe 
named therein, have all the power and the authority, and he, with 
his assistants, entitled to the same compensation and expenses, pro- 
vided in this act, in cases where the services are performed by the 
marshals of the courts. 

** Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That any person who shall 
knowingly and wilfully obstruct or hinder such claimant, his agent, 
or attorney, or any person or persons assisting him, her or them, 
in so serving or arresting such fugitive from service or labor, or 
shall rescue such fugitive from such claimant, his agent, or attor- 
ney, when so arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given or 
declared, or shall aid, abet, or assist such person so owing service 
or labor, to escape from such claimant, his agent, or attorney, or 
shall harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he or she was 
a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said 
oflfences, forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand dollars, which 
penalty may be recovered by, and for the benefit of, such claimant, 
by action of debt in any court proper to try the same, saving, more- 
over, to the person claiming such labor or service, his right of ac- 
tion for, on account of, the said injuries, or either of them. 

*' Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when such person is 
seized and arrested, under and by virtue of the said warrant, by 
such marshal, and is brought before either of the officers aforesaid, 
other than said marshal, it shall be the duty of such officer to pro- 
ceed in the case of such person, in the same way that he is directed 
and authorized to do, when such person is seized and arrested by 
the person claiming him, or by his or her agent, or attomby, and is 
brought before such officer or attorney, under the provisions of the 
first section of this act." 

This is the bill known as " Mason's Bill," introduced by 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, on the 16th of January last. 
This is the bill which Mr. Webster proposes to support, 
" with all its provisions, to the fullest extent." It is a Bill 
of abominations, but there are " some amendments to it," 
which modify the bill a little. Look at them. Here they 
ire. The first provides, in addition to the fine of one thou- 
Uid dollars for aiding and abetting the escape of a fugitive. 
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^ harboring and concealing him, that the ofiender ^* shall 
^Iso be imprisoned twelve months/' The second amend- 
ment is as follows — ^^ And in no trial or hearing under this 
act shall the testimony of such fugitive be admitted in evi- 
dence. 

These are Mr. Mason's amendments, offered on the 
twenty-third of last January. This is the bill, " with some 
amendments,'' which Mr. Webster says, " I propose to sup- 
port, with all its provisions, to the fullest extent." Mr. 
Seward's bill was also before the Senate — a bill granting 
the fugitive slave a trial by jury in the State where he is 
found, to determine whether or not he is a slave. Mr. Web- 
ster says not a word about this bill. He does not propose 
to support it. 

Suppose the bill of Mr. Webster's friend shall pass Con- 
gress, what will the action of it be ? A slave-hunter comes 
here to Boston, he seizes any dark-looking man that is 
unknown and friendless, he has him before the post-master, 
the collector of customs, or some clerk or marshal of some 
United States court, and makes oath that the dark man is 
his slave. The slave-hunter is allowed his oath. The fugi- 
tive is not allowed his testimony. The man born free as 
you and I, on the false oath of a slave-hunter, or the pur- 
chased affidavit of some one, is surrendered to a southern 
State, to bondage life-long and irremediable. Will you say, 
the post-master, the collector, the clerks and marshals in 
Boston would not act in such matters ? They have no 
option ; it is their official business to do so. But they would 
not decide against the unalienable rights of man — the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That may be, 
or may not be. The slave-hunter may have his " fugitive " 
before the collector of Boston, or the post-master of Truro, 
if he sees fit. If they, remembering their Old Testament, 
refuse to " bewray him that wandereth," the slave-hunter 
may bring on his officer with him from Georgia or Florida ; 
he may bring the custom-house officer from Mobile or Wil- 
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mingtoD, some little petty post-master from a town you 
never heard of in South Carolina or Texas, and have any 
dark man in Boston up before that ^^ magistrate,'^ and ofl 
his decision have the fugitive carried off to Louisiana or 
Ariuinsas, to bondage for ever. The bill provides that tbe 
trial may be had before any such officer, ^^ residing or 
being '^ in the State where the fugitive is found ! 

There were three fugitives at my house the other night 
Ellen Craft was one of them. You all know Ellen Craft 
is a slave ; she, with her husband, fled from Georgia to 
Philadelphia, and is here before us now. She is not so daik 
as Mr. Webster himself, if any of you think freedom is to 
be dealt out in proportion to the whiteness of the skin. If 
Mason ^s bill passes, I might have some miserable post-master 
from Texas or the District of Columbia, some purchased 
agent of Messrs. Br uin..^ililU the great slave-dealers of 
the Capital, have him here in Boston, take Ellen Craft be- 
fore the caitiff, and on his decision hurry her off to bondage 
as cheerless, as hopeless, and as irremediable as the grave ! 
Let me interest you in a scene which might happeD. 
Suppose a poor fugitive, wrongfully held as a slave — let it 
be Ellen Craft — has escaped from Savannah in some 
northern ship. No one knows of her presence on board ; 
she has lain with the cargo in the hold of the vessel. 
Harder things have happened. Men have journeyed hun- 
dreds of miles bent double in a box half the size of a coffin, 
I journeying towards freedom. Suppose the ship comes up to 
i Long Wharf, at the foot of State Street. Bulk is broken to 
remove the cargo ; the woman escapes, emaciated with hun- 
ger, feeble from long confinement in a ship's hold, sick with 
i the tossing of the heedless sea, and still further etiolated 
and blanched with the mingling emotions of hope and fear. 
She escapes to land. But her pursuer, more remorseless 
than the sea, has been here beforehand ; laid his case before 
the official he has brought with him, or purchased here, and 
claims his slave. She runs for her life, fear adding wings. 
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Imagine the scene — the flight, the hot pursuit through State 
Street, Merchants' Row — your magistrates in hot pursuit. 
To make the irony of nature still more complete, let us sup- 
foee this shall take place on some of the memorable days 
in the history of America — on the 19th of April, when our 
fiithers first laid down their lives ^ in the sacred cause of 
Grod and their country ; " on the 17th of June, the 22d of 
December, or on any of the sacramental days in the long 
Mui history of our struggle for our own freedom ! Suppose 
^ weary fugitive takes refuge in Faneuil Hall, and here, 
in the old Cradle of Liberty, in the midst of its associations, 
iipder that eye of Samuel Adams, the bloodhounds seize 
their prey ! Imagine Mr. Webster and Mr. Winthrop look- 
ing on, cheering the slave-hunter, intercepting the fugitive 
fleeing for her life. Would not that be a pretty spectacle ? 

Propose to support that bill to the fullest extent, with all 
its provisions I Ridiculous talk ! Does Mr. Webster sup- 
pose that such a law could be executed in Boston ? that the 
people of Massachusetts will ever return a single fugitive 
Biave, under such an act as that? Then he knows his 
constituents very little, and proves that he needs ^' In- 
ttruction.'^ ♦ 

*'*' Slavery is a moral and religious blessing,'^ says some- 
body in the present Congress. But it seems some thirty 
diousand slaves have been blind to the benefits — moral and 
religious benefits — which it confers, and have fled to the 
free States. Mr. Clingman estimates the value of all the 
fugitive slaves in the North at $15,000,000. Delaware loses 
#100,000 in a year in this way ; her riches taking to them- 
selves not wings, but legs. Maryland lost $100,000 in six 
months. I fear Mr. Mason's bill and Mr. Webster's speech 
will not do much to protect that sort of " property " from 
this kind of loss. Such action is prevented ^^ by a law even 
superior to that which admits and sanctions it in Texas." 

* Alas, a single year taught me the folly of this confidence in 
Boston ! See No. XI. of this volume. 
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Such are Mr. Wcbster^s opinions on these four great 
questions. Now, there are two ways of accounting for this 
speech, or, at least, two ^'ays of looking at it. One is, to 
regard it as the work of a statesman seeking to avert some 
great evil from the whole nation. This is the way Mr. 
Webster would have us look at it, 1 suppose. His friends 
tell us it is a statesmanlike speech — very statesmanlike* 
He himself says Vera pro gratis * — true words in preference 
to words merely pleasing. Etsi meum ingenium non moneret 
necessilas cogit — Albeit my own humor should not prompt 
the counsel, necessity compels it. The necessity so cogent 
is the attempt to dissolve the Union, in case the Wilm^t 
Proviso should be extended over the new territory. Does 
any man seriously believe that Mr. Webster really fears a 
dissolution of this Union undertaken and accomplished on 
this plea, and by the Southern States ? I will not insult the 
foremost understanding of this continent by supposing he 
deems it possible. No, we cannot take this view of his 
conduct. 

The other way is to regard it as the work of a politician, 
seeking something beside the permanent good of a great na- 
tion. The lease of the Presidency is to be disposed of for the 
next four years by a sort of auction. It is in the hands of 
certain political brokers, who " operate " in presidential and 
other political stock. The majority of those brokers are 
slaveholders or pro-slavery men ; they must be conciliated, 
or they will " not understand the nod" of the candidate — I 
mean of the man who bids for the lease. All the illustrious 
men in the national politics have an eye on the transaction, 
but sometimes the bid has been taken . for persons whose 
chance at the sale seemed very poor. General Cass made his 
bid some time ago. I think his offer is recorded in the 
famous " Nicholson Letter." He was a Northern man, and 
bid Non-intervention — The unconstitutionality of any inter- 
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mention with slavery in the new territory. Mr. Clay made 

iis bid, for old Kentucky " never tires," the same old bid 

^hat he has often made — a Compromise. Mr. Calhoun did 

^ he has always done. I will not say he made any bid at 

^i; he was too sick for that, too sick for any thought of the 

('residency. Perhaps at this moment the angel of death is 

dealing with that famed and remarkable man. Nay, he 

^nay already have gone where " The servant is free from his 

^siaster, and the weary are at rest ; " have gone home to his 

^Tod, who is the Father of the great politician and the 

feeblest-minded slave. If it be so, let us follow him only 

^th pity for his errors, and the prayer that his soul may be 

«t rest. He has fought manfully in an unmanly cause. He 

seemed sincerely in the wrong, and spite of the badness of 

the cause to which he devoted his best energies, you cannot 

but respect the man. 

Last of all, Mr. Webster makes his bid for the lease of 
" that bad eminence,'' the Presidency. He bids higher than 
the others, of course, as coming later ; bids Non-intervention, 
Four new slave States in Texas, Mason's Bill for Capturing 
Fugitive slaves, and Denunciation of all the Anti-slavery 
movements of the North, public and private. That is what 
he bids, looking to the southern side of the board of political 
brokers. Then he nods northward, and says, The Wilmot 
Proviso is my " thunder ; " then timidly glances to the South 
and adds. But I will never use it. 

I think this is the only reasonable way in which we can 
estimate this speech — as a bid for the Presidency. I will 
not insult that mighty intellect by supposing that he, in his 
private heart, regards it in any other light. Mr. Calhoun 
might well be content with that, and say " Organize the 
territories on the principle of that gentleman, and give us a 
free scope and sufficient time to get in — we ask nothing 
but that, and we never will ask it." 

Such are the four great questions before us; such Mr. 
Webster's answers thereunto ; such the two ways of looking 
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at his speech. He decides in advance agiunst freedom in 
Texas, against freedom in California, against freedom in 
New Mexico, against freedom in the United States, by his 
gratuitous offer of support to Mr. Mason^s bill. His great 
eloquence, his great understanding, his great name, give 
weight to all his words. Pains are industriously taken to 
make it appear that his opinions are the opinions of Boston. 
Is it so ? [Cries of No, No.] That was rather a feeble cry. 
Perhaps it is the opmion of the prevailing party in Boston. 
[No, No.] But I put it to you. Is it the opinion of Massachu- 
setts ? [Loud cries of No, No, No.] Well, so I say. No ; 
it is not the opinion of Massachusetts. 

Before now, servants of the people and leaders of the 
people have proved false to tlieir employers, and betrayed 
their trust. Amongst all political men who have been 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting, with whom 
shall 1 compare him ? Not with John Quincy Adams, who, 
in 1807, voted for the embargo. It may have been the 
mistake of an honest intention, though I confess I cannot 
think so yet. At any rate, laying an embargo, which he 
probably thought would last but a few months, was a small 
thing compared with the refusal to restrict slavery, willing- 
ness to enact laws to the disadvantage of mankind, and the 
voluntary support of Mason's iniquitous bill. Besides, Mr. 
Adams lived a long life ; if he erred, or if he sinned in this 
matter, he afterwards fought most valiantly for the rights of 
man. 

Shall I compare Mr. Webster with Thomas Wentworth, 
the great Earl of Strafford, a man " whose doubtful charac- 
ter and memorable end have made him the most conspicu- 
ous character of a reign so fertile in recollections? " He, 
like Webster, was a man of large powers, and once devoted 
them to noble uses. Did Wentworth defend the " Petition 
of Right ? " So did Webster many times defend the great 
cause of liberty. But it was written of Strafford, that " in 
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kit aelf-interested and ambitious mind,'' patriotism ^' was 
the seed sown among thorns ! '' ^^ If we reflect upon this 
man's cold-blooded apostasy on the first lure to his ambi- 
tioD, and on his splendid abilities, which enhanced the guilt 
of that desertion, we must feel some indignation at those 
who have palliated all his iniquities, and embalmed his 
memory with the attributes of patriot heroism. Great he 
sorely was, since that epithet can never be denied without 
paradox to so much comprehension of mind, such ardor and 
energy, such courage and eloquence, those commanding 
qualities of soul, which, impressed upon his dark and stern 
countenance, struck his contemporaries with mingled awe 
and hate. . • . But it may be reckoned a sufficient ground 
for distrusting any one's attachment to the English Constitu- 
tion, that he reveres the name of Strafford." His measures 
for stifling liberty in England, which he and his contempora- 
ries significantly called ^^ Thorough " in the reign of Charles 
L, were not more atrocious, than the measures which 
Baniel Webster proposes himself, or proposes to support 
•*to the fullest extent." But StraflTord paid the forfeit — 
tasting the sharp and bitter edge of the remorseless axe. 
Let his awful shade pass by. I mourn at the parallel be- 
tween him and the mighty son of our own New England. 
Would God it were not thus ! 

For a sadder parallel, I shall turn ofl* from the sour fea- 
tures of that great British politician, and find another man 
in our own fair land. This name carries us back to ^^ the 
times that tried men's souls," when also there were souls 
that could not stand the rack. It calls me back to '^ The 
fkooous year '80 ; " to the little American army in the high- 
lands of New York ; to the time when the torch of American 
liberty, which now sends its blaze far up to heaven, at the 
same time lighting the Northern lakes and the Mexique 
Bay, tinging with welcome radiance the Eastern and the 
Western sea, was a feeble flame, flickering about a thin and 
[lungry wick, and one hand was raised to quench in dark- 
▼OL n. 15 
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ness, and put out for ever, that feeble and uncertain flan*^* 
Gentlemen, 1 hate to speak thus. I honor the majestJ^^ 
talents of this great man. I hate to couple his name witJi 
that other, which few Americans care to pronounce. But- ^ 
know no deed in American history, done by a son of Ne^^ 
England, to which I can compare this, but the act ^^ 
Benedict Arnold ! 

Shame that I should say this of any man ; but his o\^^ 
motto shall be mine — vera pro gratis — and I am it^:^^ 
responsible for what he has made the truth; certainl^p^f 
meum ingenivm non moneret^ necessity cogit I 

I would speak with all possible tenderness of any 
of every man ; of such an one, so honored, and so abh 
with the respect I feel for superior powers. I would ofie 
question my sense of justice, before I dared to pronounc< 
an adverse conclusion. But the Wrong is palpable, th< 
Injustice is open as the day. I must remember, here 
twenty millions, whose material welfare his counsel defeats s 
whose honor his counsel stains ; whose political, intellectual 9 
moral growth he is using all his mighty powers to hinder 
and keep back. " Vera pro gratis, Necessitas cogit, Fe/- 
lem^ equidem^ vohis placere^ sed muUo malo vos salvos esse^ 
qualicunque erga me animo futuri estis^ 

Let me take a word of warning and of counsel from the 
same author ; yes, from the same imaginary speech of 
Quintus Capitolinus, whence Mr. Webster has drawn his 
motto : — Ante portas est helium : si inde non pellituTj jam 
intra mcenia erit, et arcem et Capitolium scandet^ et in 
domos vestras vos persequetur. The war [against the ex- 
tension of Slavery, not against the Yolscians, in this case] 
is before your very doors : if not driven thence, it will be 
within your walls; [namely, it will be in California and 
New Mexico;] it will ascend the citadel and the capitol; 
[to wit, it will be in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate;] and it will follow you into your very homed. 
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[that 18, the carse of Slarery will corrupt the morals of the 
Nation.] 

Sedemus desides domi^ muUerum ritu inter nos alter' 
cantes ; prctsenti pace lati^ nee cernentes ex otio illo 

BREVI MT7LTIPLBX BELLUM REDITURUM. Wc [the famOUS 

Senators of the United States] sit idle at home, wrangling 
amongst ourselves like women, [to see who shall get the lease 
of the Presidency,] glad of the present truce, [meaning 
that which is hrought ahout by a compromise,] not per- 
ceiving that for this brief cessation of trouble, a manifold 
war will follow, [that is, the "horrid internecine war" which 
will come here, as it has been elsewhere, if justice be too 
long delayed !] 

It is a great question before us, concerning the existence 
of millions of men. To many men in politics, it is merely 
a question of party rivalry ; a question of in and out, and 
nothing more. To many men in cities, it is a question of 
commerce, like the establishment of a bank, or the building 
of one railroad more or less. But to serious men, who love 
man and love their God, this is a question of morals, a 
question of religion, to be settled with no regard to party 
rivalry, none to fleeting interests of to-day, but to be settled 
under the awful eye of conscience, and by the just law of 
God. 

Shall we shut up slavery or extend it ? It is for us to 
answer. Will you deal with the question now, or leave it 
to your children, when the evil is ten times greater ? In 
1749, there was not a slave in Georgia ; now, two hundred 
and eighty thousand. In 1750, in all the United States, but j 
two hundred thousand ; now, three millions. In 1950, let i 
Mr. Webster's counsels be followed, there will be thirty | 
millions. Thirty millions ! Will it then be easier for your I 
children to set limits to this crime against human nature, 
than now for you ? Our fathers made a political, and a 
commercial, and a moral error — shall we repeat it ? They 
did a wrong; shall we extend and multiply the wrong? 
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Was it an error in our fathers; not barely a wrong — was 
it a sin ? No, not in them ; they knew it not. But what 
in them to establish was only an error, in us to extend or to 
foster is a sin ! — - 

Perpetuate Slavery, we cannot do it. Nothing will save 
it. It is girt about by a ring of fire which daily grows 
narrower, and sends terrible sparkles into the very centre 
of the shameful thing. *'*' Joint resolutions ^' cannot save it ; 
annexations cannot save it — not if we re-annex all the 
West Indies; delinquent representatives cannot save it; 
uninstructed senators, refusing instructions, cannot save it, 
no, not with all their logic, all their eloquence, which smites 
as an earthquake smites the sea. No, slavery cannot be 
saved ; by no compromise, no non-intervention, no Mason^s 
Bill in the Senate. It cannot be saved in this age of the 
world until you nullify every ordinance of nature, until you 
repeal the will of God, and dissolve the union He has 
made between righteousness and the welfare of a people. 
Then, when you displace God from the throne of the world, 
and instead of His eternal justice, re-enact the will of the 
Devil, then you may keep Slavery ; keep it for ever, keep 
it in peace. Not till then. 

The question is, not if slavery is to cease, and soon to 
cease, but shall it end as it ended in Massachusetts, in New 
Hampshire, in Pennsylvania, in New York ; or shall it end 
as in St. Domingo ? Follow the counsel of Mr. Webster — 
it will end in fire and blood. God forgive us for our cow- 
ardice, if we let it come to this, that three millions or 
thirty millions of degraded human beings, degraded by us, 
must wade through slaughter to their unalienable rights. 

Mr. Webster has spoken noble words — at Plymouth, 
standing on the altar-stone of New England ; at Bunker 
Hill, the spot so early reddened with the blood of our 
fathers. But at this hour, when we looked for great coun- 
sel, when we forgot the paltry things which he has often 
done, and said, ^^ Now he will rouse his noble soul, and be 
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the man his early speeches once bespoke,^' who dared to 
fear that Olympian head would bow so low, so deeply kiss 
the ground ? Try it morally, try it intellectually, try it by 
the statesman's test, world-wide justice ; nay, try it by the 
politician's basest test, the personal expediency of to-day — 
it is a speech ^^ not fit to be made,'' and when made, not fit 
to be confirmed. 

" We see dimly in the distance what is small and what is great, 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate ; 
But the soal is still oracular ; amid the market's din, 
List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within — 
< They enslave their children's children, who make compromise 
with sin.' " 
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BPSECH AT THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAYERT CONTENTION IN 

BOSTON, MAT 29, 1850. 



Mr. President, — If we look hastily at the present aspect 
of American affairs, there is much to discourage a man who 
believes in the progress of his race. In this republic, with 
the Declaration of Independence for its political creed, 
neither of the great political parties is hostile to the exist- 
ence of slavery. That institution has the continual support 
of both the whig and democratic parties. There 'are now 
four eminent men in the Senate of the United States, all 
of them friends of slavery. Two of these are from the 
North, both natives of New England ; but they surpass 
their southern rivals in the zeal with which they defend that 
institution, and in the concessions which they demand of the 
friends of justice at the North. These four men are all 
competitors for the Presidency. Not one of them is the 
friend of freedom ; he that is apparently le.ast its foe, is 
Mr. Benton, the Senator from Missouri. Mr. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, is less effectually the advocate of slavery than Mr. 
Webster, of Massachusetts. Mr. Webster himself has said, 
^^ There is no North,^' and, to prove it experimentally, stands 
there as one mighty instance of his own rule. 

In the Senate of the United States, only Seward and 
Chase and Hale can be relied on as hostile to slavery. In 
the House, there are Root and Giddings, and Wilmot and 
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Mann, and a few others. ^^ But what are these among so 
many.'' 

See " how it strikes a stranger." Here is an extract from 
the letter of a distinguished and learned man,* sent out here 
by the King of Sweden to examine our public schools : '^ I 
have just returned from Washington, where I have been 
witnessing the singular spectacle of this free and enlight- 
ened nation being buried in sorrow, on account of the death 
of that great advocate of slavery, Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Web- 
ster's speech seems to have made a very strong impression 
upon the people of the South, as I have heard it repeated 
almost as a lesson of the catechism by every .person I have 
met within the slave territory. It seems now to be an estab- 
lished belief, that slavery is not a malum necessarium^ still 
less an evil difficult to get rid of, but desirable soon to get 
rid of. No, far from that ; it seems to be considered as 
quite a natural, most happy, and essentially Christian insti- 
tution ! " 

Not satisfied with keeping an institution which the more 
Christian religion of the Mohammedan Bey of Tunis has 
rejected as a ^^ sin against God," we seek to extend it, to 
perpetuate it, even on soil which the half-civilized Mexicans 
made clear from its pollutions. The great organs of the 
party politics of the land are in favor of the extension ; the 
great political men of the land seek to extend it ; the lead- 
ing men in the large mercantile towns of the North — in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia — are also in favor of 
extending slavery. All this is plain. 

But, Sir, as I come up here to this Convention year after 
year, I find some signs of encouragement. Even in the 
present state of things, the star of hope appears, and we 
may safely and reasonably say, "Now is our salvation 
nearer than when we first believed " in anti-slavery. Let 
US look a little at the condition of America at this moment, 
to see what there is to help or what to hinder us. 
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First, I will speak of the present crisis in our afiairs; 
then of the political parties amongst us ; then of the man- 
ner in which this crisis is met ; next of the foes of freedom ; 
and last, of its friends. I will speak with all coolness, and 
try to speak short. By the middle of anniversary week, 
men get a little heated ; I am sure I shall be cool, and I 
think I may also be dull. 

There must be unity of action in a nation, as well as in 
a man, or there cannot be harmony and welfare. As a man 
'^ cannot serve two masters ^' antagonistic and diametrically 
opposed to one another, as God and Mammon, no more can 
a nation serve two opposite principjes at the same time. 

Now, there are two opposite and conflicting principles 
recognized in the political action of America : at this mo- 
ment, they contend for the mastery, each striving to destroy 
the other. 

There is what I call the American idea. I so name it, 
because it seems to me to lie at the basis of all our truly 
original, distinctive and American institutions. It is itself 
a complex idea, composed of three subordinate and more 
simple ideas, namely : The idea that all men have unaliena- 
ble rights; that in respect Thereof, all men are crated 
equal ; and that government is to be established and sus- 
tained for the pur pose of gi ving every man an o pportunit y 
for the enjoyment and development o7*all these unalienable 
rights. Thts idea demands, as the proximate organization 
thereof, a democracy, that is, a government of all the people, 
by all the people, for all the people ; of course, a govern- 
ment af^er the principles of eternal justice, the unchanging 
law of God ; for shortness* sake, I will call it the idea of 
Freedom. 

That is one idea ; and the other is, that one man has a 
right to hold another man in thraldom, not for the slave's 
good, but for the master^s convenience ; not on account of 
any wrong the slave has done or intended, but solely for the 
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benefit of the master. This idea is not peculiarly American. 
For shortness^ sake, I will call this the idea of Slavery. It 
demands for its proximate organization, an aristocracy, that 
is, a government of all the people by a part of the peo- 
ple — the masters; for a part of the people — the masters ; 
against a part of the people — the slaves ; a government 
contrary to the principles of etenial justice, contrary to the 
unchanging law of God. These two ideas jire hostile, 
irreconcilably hostile, and can no more be compromised and 
made to coalesce in the life of this nation, than the worship 
of the real God and the worship of the imaginary Devil can 
be combined and made to coalesce in the life of a single 
man. An attempt has been made to reconcile and unite the 
two. The slavery clauses of the Constitution of the United 
States is one monument of this attempt ; the results of this 
attempt — you see what they are, not order, but confusion. 

We cannot have any settled and lasting harmony until one ' 
or the other ot^ these ideas is cast out of the councils of the 
Ration; so there rtiPgt^'be war between them before there 
can be peace. Hitherto, the nation has not been clearly 
aware of the existence of these two adverse principles ; or, 
if aware of their existence, has thought little of their irre- 
concilable diversity. At the present time, this fact is brought 
home to our consciousness with great clearness. On the 
one hand, the friends of freedom set forth the idea of 
freedom, clearly and distinctly, demanding liberty for each 
man. This has been done as never before. Even in the 
Senate of the United States it has been done, and re- 
peatedly during the present session of Congress. On the 
other hand, the enemies of freedom set forth the idea of 
slavery as this has not been done in other countries for a 
long time. Slavery has not been so lauded in any legislative 
body for many a year, as in the American Senate in 1850. 
Some of the discussions remind one of the spirit which 
prevailed in the Roman Senate, A. D. 62, when about four 
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hundred slaves were crucified, because their master, Peda- 
nius Secundus, a man of consular dignity, was found mur- 
dered in his bed. I mean to say, the same disregard of the 
welfare of the slaves, the same willingness to sacrifice them 
— if not their lives, which are not now in peril, at least their 
welfare, to the convenience of their masters. -Any body 
can read the story in Tacitus,* and it is worth reading, and 
instructive, too, at these times. 

Here are some of the statements relative to slavery made 
in the thirty-first Congress of the United States. Hearken 
to the testimony of the Hon. Mr. Badger, of North Carolina: 

*' It is clear that this institution [slavery] not only was not disap- 
proved of, but was expressly recognized, approved, and its contin- 
uance sanctioned by the divine lawgiver of the Jews." 

** Whether an evil or not, it is not a sin ; it is not a violation of 
the divine law." 

'' What treatment did it receive from the founder of the gospel 
dispensation? It was approved, first negatively, because, in the 
whole New Testament, there is not to be found one single word, 
either spoken by the Saviour, or by any of the evangelists or apos- 
tles, in which that institution is either directly or indirectly con- 
demned ; and also affirmatively." This he endeavors to show, by 
quoting the passages from St. Paul, usually quoted for that purpose. 
Nothing would be easier than for St. Paul to have said — * Slaves, 
be obedient to your heathen masters ; but I say to you, feeling mas- 
ters, emancipate your slaves ; the law of Christ is against that 
relation, and you are bound, therefore, to set them at liberty.' No 
such word is spoken." 

Thus far goes the Hon. Senator Badger, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, goes further yet. He knows 
what some men think of slavery, and tells them, " Very 
well, think so ; but keep your thoughts to yourselves." He 
is not content with bidding the ^^ Freest and most enlightened 
nation in the world," be silent on this matter: he is not 



* Annal. Lib. XIV., cap. 42, et teq. 
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content, with Mr. Badger, to declare that if an evil, it is not a 
sin, and to find it upheld in the Old Testament, and allowed 
in the New Testament ; he tells us that he '^ regards slavery 
as a great moral, social, political and religious hlessiog — a 
blessing to the slave, and a blessing to the master.^' 

Thus, the issue is fairly made between the two principles. 
The contradiction isDlaij). The battle between the two is 



open, and m sight of t he w orld. 

But this is hot the first time there has been a quarrel be- 
tween the idea of slavery and the idea of freedom in Amer- 
ica. The quarrel has lasted, with an occasional truce, for 
more than sixty years. In s5 battles^ slavery has been 
victorious "overTreeSbm . 

1. In the adoption of the Constitution supporting slavery. 

2. In the acquisition of Louisiana, as slave territory. 

3. In the acquisition of Florida as slave territory. 

4. In making the Missouri Compromise. 

5. In the annexation of Texas as a slave State. 

6. In the Mexican war — a war, mean and wicked, even 
amongst wars. 

Since the Revolution, there have been three instances of 
great national importance, in which freedom has overcome 
slavery ; there have been three victories : 

1. In prohibiting slavery from the Northwest Territory, 
before the adoption of the Constitution. 

2. In prohibiting the slave trade in 1808. I mean, in 
prohibiting the African slave trade; the American slave 
trade is still carried on in the capital of the United States. 

3. The prohibition of slavery in Oregon may be regarded 
as a third victory, though not apparently of so much conse- 
quence as the others. 

Now comes another battle, and it remains to be decided 
whether the idea of slavery or the idea of freedom is to 
prevail in the territory we have conquered and stolen from 
Mexico. The present strife is to settle that question. Now, 
as before, it is a battle between freedom and slavery ; one 
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on which the material and spiritual welfare of millioiifl of 
men depends ; but now the difference between freedom and 
slavery is more clearly seen than in 1787 ; the consequences 
of each are better understood, and the sin of slavery is felt 
and acknowledged by a class of persons who had few rep- 
resentatives sixty years ago. It is a much greater triumph 
for slavery to prevail now, and carry its institutions into 
New Mexico in 1850, than it was to pass the pro-slaveiy 
provisions of the Constitution in 1787. It will be a greater 
sin now to extend slavery, than it was to establish it in 1JS20, 
when slaves were first brought to Virginia. 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, protected by 
that shield, mastering the energies of the nation, and fight- 
ing with tliat weapon, slavery has been continually aggres- 
sive. The slave-driver has coveted new soil ; has claimed 
it ; has had his claim allowed. Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
California and New Mexico are the results of southern 
aggression. Now the slave-driver reaches out his hand 
towards Cuba, trying to clutch that emerald gem set in the 
tropic sea. How easy it was to surrender to Great Britain 
portions of the Oregon Territory in a high northern latitude ! 
Had it been south of 36° 30', it would not have been so 
easy to settle the Oregon question by a compromise. So 
when we make a compromise there, " the reciprocity must 
be all on one side." 

Let us next look at the position of the political parties with 
respect to the present crisis. There are now four political 
parties in the land. 

1. There is the Government Party, represented by the 
President, and portions of his Cabinet, if not the whole of 
it. This party does not attempt to meet the question which 
comes up, but to dodge and avoid it. Shall Freedom or 
Slavery prevail in the new territory ? is the question, 'rhe 
government has no opinion ; it will leave tlie matter to be 
settled by the people of the territory. This party wishes 
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Colifomia la conic inio ifae Union without elaveiy, for it n 1 
o come ; a.nd does not wish a tcrriioriid 1 
lent lo be formed by Congress in New Mexico, hvdm 
: the people there lo form a Stale, escluiling orl 
fahing alaverj- ns they sec fit. ThomgtlO otlhiEjfartyj 
thiB cijiH], not iniervcntion. King James I, onco proposiil h I 
question lo the Judgoa of England. They declined h 
it, and ilie King said, " If ye give do counsel, then wljy bd I 
ye counsellors ? " The people of the United Slates might I 
ask the government, " If ye give us no lending, ihcn.wh^J 
be ye leadent ? " This parly^is not hos 




Red t<riti extension. 



^^^^FThen tiierc is the Whig, £axl}c This party lian one 
^^jraSlCtivc idea; the idea of a TariiT for Protection; 
whellier for the protection of American lubor, or merely 
American cnphnl, 1 will not now stop to jnquiic. TIlC 
Whig Party is uo more opposed lo slavery, or its oxtoneion, 
tlian the Government party Itself, 

However, there are two divisions of the whlga, the Wliig 
Part y Soiith, and Ihe Whig pnrty North. Thn two agree ill 
(heir ideas of proleclioii, and ihcir pro-alnvery character. 
But Ihe Whig Party Smith advocates Slavery and Protection ; 
the Whig Party North, Protection and Slavery. 

In the Northi there are many whigs who are opposed (o 
slavery , especially to the extension of slavery ; tlicre iiT^ 
ulso many other persons, not of the whig party, opposed D 
Ihe extension of slavery ; therefore in the late elect ionoo ring 
I, campaign, to secure tlie votes of these persons, it wats n*» 
' cessary for the whig party North to make jn-ofession of ant^ 
slavery. This was done accordingly, in a general forrid 
and in special an attempt was made to show that (ho v 
j was opposed to the extension of slnverj-. 
tear what Senator Chase says on this point. [ read froiB 
Veech in the Senate, on March 26, 1850 ; — 
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"On the whinr side it was urged, that the candidate of the 
Philadelphia Convention was, if not positively favorable to the 
Proviso, at least ))ledged to leave the matter to Congress free from 
Executive influence, and ready to approve it when enacted by that 
bodv." 

General Cass had written the celebrated " Nicholson Let- 
ter,^^ in which he declared that Congress had no constitutional 
power to enact the Proviso. But so anxious were the Dem- 
ocrats of the North to assume an anti-slavery aspect, — con- 
tinues Mr. Chase, — that 

'' Notwithstanding this letter, many of his friendsT in the free 
States persisted in asserting that he would not, if elected, veto the 
Proviso ; many also insisted that he regarded slavery as excluded 
from the territories by the Mexican laws still in force ; while others 
maintained that he regarded slavery as an institution of positive 
law, and Congress as constitutionally incompetent to enact such 
law, and that therefore it was impossible for slavery to get into the 
territories, whether Mexican law. was in force or not." 

This, says Mr. Chase, was the whig argument : — 

** Prohibition is essential to the certain exclusion of slavery from 
the territories. If the democratic candidate shall be elected, pro- 
hibition is impossible, for the veto will be used : if the whig 
candidate shall be elected, prohibition is certain, provided you elect 
a Congress who will carry out your will. Vote, therefore, for the 
whigs." 

Such was the general argument of the whig party. Let 
us see what it was in Massachusetts in special. Here I have 
documentary evidence. This is the statement of the Whig 
Convention at Worcester in 1848, published shortly before 
the election : — 

" We understand the whig party to be committed in favor of the 
principles contained in the ordinance of 1787, the prohibition of 
slavery in territory now free, and of its abolition wherever it can 
be constitutionally effected." 
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They professed to aim at the same thing which the free 
soil party aimed at, only the work must bo done by the old 
whig organization. Free soil cloth must be manufactured, 
but it must be woven in the old whig mill, with the old whig 
machinery, and by the old whig weavers. See what the 
Convention says of the democratic party : — 

•* Wo understand the doraocratic party to be plcdjorcd to doclinp 
any legislation upon the subject of slavery, with a view either to its 
prohibition or restriction in places where it does not exist, or U) its 
abolition in any of the territories of the United States.'* 

I 

There is no ambigjity in tliat language. Mon can talk 
very plain when they will. Still there wore some that 
doubted ; so the great and famous men of the party came 
out to convince the doubters that the whigs were the men to 
save the country from the disgrace of slavery. 

Here let me introduce the testimony of Mr. Choate. This 
iKrhich follows is from his speech at Salem. ITe tells us the 
great work is, "The passage of a law to-day that California 
a nd New Mexico shall remain for ever free. That is . . . 
an object of great and transcendent importance : . . . 
vre should go up to the very limits of the Constitution itself 
. . to defeat the always detested, and forever- to-be 
detested object of the dark ambition of that candidate of the 
Baltimore Convention, who has consented to pledge himself 
in advance, that he will veto the future law of freedom!" 
*'Is there a whig upon this floor who doubts that the strength 
of the whig party next March will extend freedom to 
California and New Mexico, if by the Constitution they are 
entitled to freedom at all ? Is there a member of Congress 
that would not vote for freedom ? " [Sancta sinvplicitas ! 
Ora pro nobis I] " Is there a single whig constituency, in 
any free State in this country, that would return any man 
that would not vote for freedom ? Do you believe that 
'Daniel Webster himself could be returned, if there was the 
least doubt upon this question r " 



VII. 

8PXICH AT THX NSW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAYXRT GONYXNTION t^ 

BOSTON, MAT 89, 1850. 



Mr. President, — If we look hastily at the present aspect ^ 
of American affairs, there is much to discourage a man wh^^ 
believes in the progress of his race. In this republic, witfrv 
the Declaration of Independence for its political creeds 
neither of the great political parties is hostile to the exist'- 
ence of slavery. That institution has the continual support 
of both the whig and democratic parties. There 'are now 
four eminent men in the Senate of the United States, all 
of them friends of slavery. Two of these are from the 
North, both natives of New England ; but they surpass 
their southern rivals in the zeal with which they defend that 
institution, and in the concessions which they demand of the 
friends of justice at the North. These four men are all 
competitors for the Presidency. Not one of them is the 
friend of freedom ; he that is apparently least its foe, is 
Mr. Benton, the Senator from Missouri. Mr. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, is less effectually the advocate of slavery than Mr. 
Webster, of Massachusetts. Mr. Webster himself has said, 
"There is no North," and, to prove it experimentally, stands 
there as one mighty instance of his own rule. 

In the Senate of the United States, only Seward and 
Chase and Hale can be relied on as hostile to slavery. In 
the House, there are Root and Giddings, and Wilmot and 
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iKann, and a few others. ^^ But what are these among so 

many." 
See " how it strikes a stranger." Here is an extract from 

the letter of a distinguished and learned man,* sent out here 

by the King of Sweden to examine our public schools : '^ I 
have just returned from Washington, where I have been 
witnessing the singular spectacle of this free and enlight- 
ened nation being buried in sorrow, on account of the death 
of that great advocate of slavery, Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Web- 
ster's speech seems to have made a very strong impression 
upon the people of the South, as I have heard it repeated 
almost as a lesson of the catechism by every .person I have 
met within the slave territory. It seems now to be an estab- 
lished belief, that slavery is not a malum necesaarium^ still 
less an evil difficult to get rid of, but desirable soon to get 
rid of. No, far from that ; it seems to be considered as 
quite a natural, most happy, and essentially Christian insti- 
tution I " 

Not satisfied with keeping an institution which the more 
Christian religion of the Mohammedan Bey of Tunis has 
rejected as a ^^ sin against God," we seek to extend it, to 
perpetuate it, even on soil which the half-civilized Mexicans 
made clear from its pollutions. The great organs of the 
party politics of the land are in favor of the extension ; the 
great political men of the land seek to extend it ; the lead- 
ing men in the large mercantile towns of the North — in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia — - are also in favor of 
extending slavery. All this is plain. 

But, Sir, as I come up here to this Convention year after 
year, I find some signs of encouragement. Even in the 
present state of things, the star of hope appears, and we 
may safely and reasonably say, "Now is our salvation 
nearer than when we first believed " i n anti-slavery . Let 
us look a little at the condition of America at this moment, 
to see what there is to help or what to hinder us. 

• Mr. Silgestrom. 
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FinI, I will speak of the present crisis in our n&irs; 
then of the political parties amongst us ; then of the ramMJr 
ner in which this crisis is met ; next of the foes of fireedom ; 
and last, of its friends. I will speak with all coolness, aiui 
try to speak short By the middle of anniversary weelCi 
men get a little heated ; I am sure I shall be cool, and I 
think I may also be dull. 

There must be unity of action in a nation, as well as i^ 
a man. or there cannot be harmony and welfare. As a maJQ 
*^ cannot serve two masters " antagonistic and diametrically 
opposed to one another, as Crod and Mammon, no more caJi 
a nation serve two opposite principjes at the same time. 

Now, there are two opposite and conflicting piincipleii 
recognized in the political action of America : at this mo- 
ment, they contend for the mastery, each striving to destroy 
the other. 

There is what I call the American idea. I so name it* 
because it seems to me to lie at the basis of all our truly 
original, distinctive and American institutions. It is itself 
a complex idea, composed of three subordinate and more 
simple ideas, namely : The idea that all men have unaliena- 
ble rights; that in respect Thereof, all men are created 
equal ; and that government is to be established and sus- 
tained for the pur pose of gi ving every man an o pportunit y 
for the enjoyment and development of all these unalienable 
rights. ^ This idea demands, as the proximate organization 
thereof, a democracy, that is, a government of all the people, 
by all the people, for all the people ; of course, a govern- 
ment after the principles of eternal justice, the unchanging 
law of Grod ; for shortness' sake, I will call it the idea of 
Freedom. 

That is one idea ; and the other is, that one man has a 
right to hold another man in thraldom, not for the slave's 
good, but for the master's convenience ; not on account of 
^^7 wrong the slave has done or intended, but solely for the 
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"©nefit of the master. This idea is not peculiarly American. 
pQT shortness' sake, I will call this the idea of Slavery. It 
demands for its proximate organization, an aristocracy, that 
^s, a government of all the people by a part of the peo- 
ple — the masters; for a part of the people — the mqsters ; 
^^inst a part of the people — the slaves ; a government 
Contrary to the principles of eternal justice, contrary to the 
Unchanging law of God. These two ideas are hostile, 
^Treconcilably hostile, and can no more be compromised and 
^^nade to coalesce in the life of this nation, than the worship 
of the real God and the worship of the imaginary Devil can 
Y>e combined and made to coalesce in the life of a single 
XYian. An attempt has been made to reconcile and unite the 
two. The slavery clauses of the Constitution of the United 
States is one monument of this attempt ; the results of this 
attempt — you see what they are, not order, but confusion. 

We cannot have any settled and lasting harmony until one ' 
or ^e other ot^ these ideas is cast out of the councils of the 
nation ; so there~mtl§t be war between them before there 
can be peace. Hitherto, the nation has not been clearly 
aware of the existence of these two adyerag principles ; or, 
if aware of their existence, has thought little of their irre- 
concilable diversity. At the present time, this fact is brought 
home to our consciousness with great clearness. On the 
one hand, the friends of freedom set forth the idea of 
freedom, clearly and distinctly, demanding liberty for each 
man. This has been done as never before. Even in the 
Senate of the United States it has been done, and re- 
peatedly during the present session of Congress. On the 
other hand, the enemies of freedom set forth the idea of 
slavery as this has not been done in other countries for a 
long time. Slavery has not been so lauded in any legislative 
body for many a year, as in the American Senate in 1850. 
Some of the discussions remind one of the spirit which 
prevailed in the Roman Senate, A. D. 62, when about four 
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hundred slaves were crucified, because their master, Peda- 
nius Secundus, a man of consular dignity, was found wxa- 
dered in his bed. I mean to say, the same disregard of the 
welfare of the slaves, the same willingness to sacrifice them 
— if not their lives, which are not now in peril, at least their 
welfare, to the convenience of their masters. -Any body 
can read the story in Tacitus,* and it is worth reading, and 
instructive, too, at these times. 

Here are some of the statements relative to slavery made 
in the thirty-first Congress of the United States. Hearken 
to the testimony of the Hon. Mr. Badger, of North Carolina: 

*' It is clear that this institution [slavery] not only was not disap- 
proved of, but was expressly recognized, approved, and its coDtis- 
uance sanctioned by the divine lawgiver of the Jews." 

'' Whether an evil or not, it is not a sin ; it is not a violation of 
the divine law." 

*' What treatment did it receive from the founder of the goepel 
dispensation ? It was approved, first negatively, because, in the 
whole New Testament, there is not to be found one single word, 
either spoken by the Saviour, or by any of the evangelists or apos- 
tles, in which that institution is either directly or indirectly god- 
demned ; and also affirmatively." This he endeavors to show, by 
quoting the passages from St. Paul, usually quoted for that purpose. 
Nothing would be easier than for St. Paul to have said — * Slaves, 
be obedient to your heathen masters; but I say to you, feeling mas- 
ters, emancipate your slaves ; the law of Christ is against that 
relation, and you are bound, therefore, to set them at liberty.' No 
such word is spoken." 

Thus far goes the Hon. Senator Badger, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, goes further yet. He knows 
what some men think of slavery, and tells them, *' Very 
well, think so ; but keep your thoughts to yourselves." He 
is not content with bidding the " Freest and most enlightened 
nation in the world," be silent on this matter: he is not 



* Annal. Lib. XIV., cap. 42, et seq. 
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Cmtent, with Mr. Badger, to declare that if an evil, it is not a 
■in, and to find it upheld in the Old Testament, and allowed 
in the New Testament ; he tells us that he " regards slavery 
ta a great moral, social, political and religious blessing — a 
blessing to the slave, and a blessing to the master.^' 

Thus, the issue is fairly made between the two principles. 
The contradiction j^s plain . The battle between the twjo is 
^n, and In sight of the world. 

But thiis is hot the first time there has been a quarrel be- 
tween the idea of slavery and the idea of freedom in Amer- 
'^^ The quarrel has lasted, with an occasional truce, for 
oaore than sixty years. In six battles^ slavery has been 
victorious over freedom. ~ 

1. In the adoption of the Constitution supporting slavery. 

2. In the acquisition of Louisiana, as slave territory. 

3. In the acquisition of Florida as slave territory. 

4. In making the Missouri Compromise. 

5. In the annexation of Texas as a slave State. 

6. In the Mexican war — a war, mean and wicked, even 
amongst wars. 

Since the Revolution, there have been three instances of 
great national importance, in which freedom has overcome 
slavery ; there have been three victories : 

1. In prohibiting slavery from the Northwest Territory, 
before the adoption of the Constitution. 

2. In prohibiting the slave trade in 1808. I mean, in 
prohibiting the African slave trade ; the American slave 
trade is still carried on in the capital of the United States. 

3. The prohibition of slavery in Oregon may be regarded 
as a third victory, though not apparently of so much conse- 
quence as the others. 

Now comes another battle, and it remains to be decided 
whether the idea of slavery or the idea of freedom is to ; 
prevail in the territory we have conquered and stolen from 
Mexico. The present strife is to settle that question. Now, 
as before^ it is a battle between freedom and slavery ; o^^ 
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on which tlic material and spiritual welfare of millioai of 
men depends ; but now the difference between freedom woA 
slavery is more clearly seen than in 1787 ; the conaequeoofll 
of each are better understood, and the sin of slavery is ftit 
and acknowledged by a class of persons who had few nf 
rcsuntativcs sixty years ago. It is a much greater triumph 
fur slavery to prevail now, and carry its institutions into 
New Mexico in 1850, than it was to pass the pro-slaveiy 
provisions of the Constitution in 1767. It will be a greater 
sin now to extend slavery, than it was to establish it in IfiSOf 
when slaves were first brought to Virginia. 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, protected \fj 
that shield, mastering the energies of the nation, and fi^t* 
ing with that weapon, slavery has been continually a^^res- 
sive. The slave-driver has coveted new soil ; has claimed . 
it ; has had his claim allowed. Louisiana, Florida, TezaSi 
California and New Mexico are the results of southern 
aggression. Now the slave-driver reaches out his hand 
towards Cuba, trying to clutch that emerald gem set in the 
tropic sea. How easy it was to surrender to Great Britain 
portions of the Oregon Territory in a high northern latitude I 
Had it been south of 36° 30', it would not have been flo 
easy to settle the Oregon question by a compromise. So 
when we make a compromise there, " the reciprocity must 
be all on one side." 

Let us next look at the position of the political parties mil 
respect to the present crisis. There are now four political 
parties in the land. 

1. There is the Government Party, represented by the 
President, and portions of his Cabinet, if not the whole of 
It. This party does not attempt to meet the question which 
comes up, but to dodge and avoid it. Shall Freedom or 
Slavery prevail in the new territory ? is the question. I'ho 
government has no opinion ; it will leave the matter to be 
•ettled by the people of the territory. This party wishes 
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itfoniia to come Into llie Dnian without slitvery, for il i 
1 desire so w come ; unci does not wish a lofritot 
mmenl W bo formed by Congress in New Mexico, 1 
I the people there to form a Slute, excluding 1 
ishJDg slavery as they see fit. The mQUo.9fjlii5_piu 
IQt intervention. King James 1. ouee propa:^ 
M lo the Judges of England. They declined to an 
! King said, " If ye give no counsel, then why^ 
I^Kiwnseilors .= " The people of tho Uniled Stntea might 1 
) government, " If ye give us no leadbg, llien why 
This party is not hostile to slavery ; 
wd ttTits citension. 



L Tlien there is the Vmj^ait^ This party has 
Rinctivp iden ; the iden of a Tariff for Proteclio 
•^tiether f'lr ihc protection of American labor, or mersll 
1 capital, I will not now stop to imiuire. 
ntg Parly la no more opposed 10 slaverj-, or its extcnaiQ 
it the Governrnent piirty ttself. 
Pfoircver, there are two Jiviaiona of the whig! 

y South, and tho Whig_^&u:^ KculL The two ngre* 
prideoB of protection, and their pro-sluvery chiimoH 
fcthc Whig Parly South udvocales Slavery and I'n 
rwhig Party North, Protection and Slavery. 
In ilio N orth, there are many whigs who are opposa 
'ctrv, especially lo the extension of slavery; there 1 
W innny other persons, not of the whig party, opposeif 
hsstsarioii of slavery ; therefore in the lato electioneering 
Ppaiga, to secure llie votes of these persons, it was iic- 
f for the whig parly North to make profca 

lis was lionc accordingly, in a general fni^fl 
I In special an attempt was made to show thai the v 

s opposed lo l!ie extension of slavery. 
BTcnr whiit Senator Chase aays on this point, I read f 
lapeech in the Senate, on March 2fi, IR50 : - 
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"On itip uhiL' »:(ie it u-as iirired, that the candidate of the 
Philadelphia Cnnvemion was, if not poeitively iaTorable to tke 
Hni\:?4i. at It-j>i plrdgtrd to learc ilie matter to Congress free fioi 
Executive int!uenci>, and ready to approve it when enacted bjtbit 
body." 

G«'ncral Cass had written the celebrated " Nicholson Let- 
ilt.'Mii which he declared that Congress had no constitutioDal 
jjuwer to enact tlie Proviso. But so anxious were the Dem- 
(xrrdts uf the North to assume an anti-slavery aspect, — god- 
tinucs Mr. Chase, — that 

** Notwithstanding this letter, many of his friendtT in the fine 
Slates persisted in assertincr that he would not, if elected, veto the 
Proviso ; many also insisted that he regarded slavery as excluded 
from the territories by the Mexican laws still in force; while othen 
maintained that he regarded slavery as an institution of positive 
law, and Congress as constitutionally incompetent to enact such 
law, and that therefore it was impossible for slavery to get into the 
territories, whether Mexican law w'as in force or not." 

This, says Mr. Chase, was the whig argument : — 

*^ Prohibition is essential to the certain exclusion of slavery ftoia 
the territories. If the democratic candidate shall be elected, pro* 
hibition is impossible, for the veto will be used : if the whig 
candidate shall be elected, prohibition is certain, provided you eleei 
a Congress who will carry out your will. Vote, therefore, for the 
whigs." 

Such was the general argument of the whig party. Let 
us see what it was in Massachusetts in special. Here I have 
documentary evidence. This is the statement of the Whig 
Convention at Worcester in 1848, published shortly before 
the election : — 

" We understand the whig party to be committed in favor of the 
principles contained in the ordinance of 1787, the prohibition of 
slavery in territory now free, and of its abolition wherever it can 
be constitutionally eflfected." 
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They professed to aim at the same thing which ths free 
8oil patiy aimed at, only the work must be done by the old 
wing organ iz a I ion. Free soil clolh must bo maDuracturec^ 
bal it mtisl be woven in the old whig mil!, with the old whig 
nuctiinery, and by the old whig weavcr.-i. Sec what ths 
Convention says of the democratio party : — 

"We understand tha dBmocrslic patty lo be pledged !o denliii* 
any legislation upon the subject of slavery, wilb a view either lo its 
pivhihiUon or restriction in plaMa where it does not exist, or lo it* 
abuliiton in any of the territories o£ the Uaiteil Slates." 



There is no amhigjity in ihal language. Men can talk; 
my plain when they will. Stil! there were some that' 
Joubted ; so the great and famous men of iho party came 
niii to convince ihe doubters that the whigs were the men !• 
SBve the coimtry from the disgrace of slaverj-. 

Here let me introduce the testimony of Mr. Choate. Tliia 
which follows is from his speech at Salem. He lelia us t 
great work ia, "The passage of a law to-day that Califnri 
anH T^flff MeJ^'"" "haU remain fur ever free. That is . . 
an object of great and transcendent importance: . . 
we should go up to the very limits of the Constitution itself 
. ■ . lo defeat the always detested, and forever-to-be 
detosted object of the dark ambition of that candidate of tlie 
Baltimore Convention, who has consented to pledge himself 
in advance, that he will veto the future law of i'reedom 
"Is there a whig upon tliis floor who doubts tliat the strength 
of the whig party nest March wilt extend freedom 
California and New Me.vico, if by the Constitution they are 
entitled lo freedom at all ? Is there a member of Congress 
that would not vote for freedom ? " [Sancla simpUcitan I 
Ora pro nobis .'] " Is there a single whig constituency, ia 
any free State in this country, (hat would return any d 
(hut would not vote for freedom ? Do you believe i 
Daniel Webster himself could be returned, if there was 
laQoti'doubt upon ibis ((ueslion f " 
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That is plain speech. But, to pass from the special to Ae 
particular, hear Mr. Webster himself. What follows is from 
his famous speech at Marshficld, September, 1848. 

" Cit?iiera1 Cass (ho says) will have the Senate ; and with the 
patrniinao of the government, with the interest that be, as > 
Xortliurn man, can bring to bear, co-operating with every iotemt 
that the South can brinjr to bear, we cry safely before we are oat of 
iho wcmnIs, if we feel that there is no danger as to these new terri- 
toric!) ! *' ** la my judfrmcnt, the interests of the country and the 
liH'linpR of a vapt majority of the people require that a President of 
those rnitod States shall be elected, who will neither use his 
oirii-ial influence to promote, nor who feels any disposition in hii 
lii^art to promote, the further extension of slavery in this countiy, 
and the further influence of it in the public councils." 

Spnakiug of the free soil party and the Buffalo platform, 
ho says — " I hold myself to be as good a free soil man as 
any of the Buffalo Convention." Of the platform he says 
— "1 can stand upon it pretty well." " I beg to know who 
is to inspire into my breast a more resolute and fixed dete^ 
niination to resist, unyieldingly, the encroachments and 
advances of the slave power in this country, than has 
inspired it, ever since the day that I first opened^ my mouth 
in the councils of the country." 

If such language as this would not " deceive the very 
fleet," what was more to the point, it was quite enough to 
deceive the electors. But now this language is forgotten; 
forgotten in general by the whig party North ; forgotten in 
special by those who seemed to be the exponents of the 
whig party in Massachusetts ; forgotten at any rate by the 
nine hundred and eighty-seven men who signed the letter to 
Mr. Webster ; and in particular it is forgotten by Mr. Web- 
ster himself, who now says that it would disgrace his own 
understanding to vote for the extension of the Wilmot Proviso 
over the new territory ! 

There were somo men in New England who did not 
believe the statements of the whig party North in 1848, 
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**€cau8e they knew the men that uttered the sentiments of 

^le whig party South. The leaders put their thumbs in the 

^yes of the people, and tlien said, " Do you see any dougli 

J H our faces ? " " No ! " said the people, " not a speck." 

''•Then vote our ticket, and never say we are not hostile to 

slavery so long as you live." 

At the South, the whig party used language somewhat 
ciTiffere'nt. Here is a sample from the New Orleans Bee : — 

" Greneral Taylor is from birth, association, and conviction, iden- 
"^ ified with the South and her institutions ; being one of the most 
Extensive slaveholders in Jjouisiana — and supported by the slave- 
folding interest, as opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, and in favor of 
^^ecuring the privilege to the ovtrncrs of slaves to remove with them 

newly acquired territory." 



3. Then there is the democratic party. The distinctive 
Sdea of the democrats is represented by the word anti-pro- 
" ^ectiop ^or revenue tariff. This party, as such, is still less 
^)pposed to slavery than the whigs ; however, there are con- 
nected with it, at the North, many men who oppose tlio 
extension of slavery. This party is divided into two divis- 
ions, the democratic party South, and the democratic party 
INorth. They agree in their idea of anti protection and 
slavery, differing only in the emphasis which they give to 
the two words. The democrats of the South say Slavery 
and Anti-protection ; the democrats North, Anti-protection 
and Slavery. Thus you see, that while there is a specific 
difference between democrats and whigs, there is also a 
generic agreement in the matter of slavery. According to 
the doctrine of elective affinities, both drop what they have 
a feeble affinity for, and hold on with what their stronger 
affinity demands. The whigs and democrats of the South 
are united in their attachment to slavery, not only mechani- 
cally, but by a sort of chemical union. 

Mr. Cass's Nicholson letter is well known. He says Con- 
gress has no constitutional right to restrict slavery in the 
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tirrriloricR. I Tore is the difference between him uidGeiKnl 
Taylor. <ir;neral Taylor docs not interfere at all io die 
inn!!«r. If Congress puts slavery in, be says, VcTywtfl' 
ir(/«n«^rf.'ss puts slavery out, he says the same, Veiy weU- 
I^it if Congress puts slavery out. General Cass would sav, 
No. Voii shall not put it out. One has the policy of King 
l^>t(, the othrtr that of King Serpent. So far as that pies, 
Lt»*f is I Ik; }K!tter king. 
S<» much for the democratic party. 

4. The Free Soil party opposes slavery so far as it is po^ 
Kihio to lio, and yet comply with the Constitution of the Uni- 
U'<\ SiatoM. Its idea is declared by its words, — No mofB 
slave tr?rrilf)ry. It docs not profess to be an anti-slaveiT 
party in ^cmeml, only an anti-slaveiyj»jty subject toj* 
(Constitution. In the present crisis in the Congress of the 
rnitc'd Staters, it seems to me the men who represent this 
iflf'a, tlioti^h not always professing allegiance to the partr, 
liavt; yet done the nation good and substantial service. I 
nfcr nioH! particularly to Messrs. Chase, Seward and Hal^ 
in tlu; Sc>natf;, to M(;ssrs. Root, Giddings and Mann in the 
lloiiH«\ Tiiosc gentlemen swear to keep the Constitution; 
in what scmimc anil with what limitations, I know not. It is 
for thcin to sc'tthi that matter with their own consciences. 
1 do know this, that th(>so moii have spoken very noble.iEQ£^ 
a;;ainst slav<iry ; luiroic words in behalf of freedom. It is 
not to Ijo Kii|)p()si;d that the free soil party, as such, has 
attained the same convictions as to the sin of slavery, which 
tlu^ anti-slavery party has long arrived at. Still they may 
he as faithful to their convictions as any of the men about 
this platform. If they have less light to walk by, they 
have less to he a(;countahle for. For my own part, spite of 
their short-roniinf;s, and of some things which to me seem 
wrong in the late elections in New England, I cannot help 
thinking they have done good as individuals, and as a party; 
it s(M*nis to me tlu^y have done good both ways. I will 
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honor all manly opposition to slavery, whether it come up 
to" my mark, or does not come near it. *"f will ask every 
man to be true to his conscience, and his reason, not to 
mine* 

In speaking of the parties, I ought not to omit to say a 
word or two respecting some of the most prominent men, 
and their position in reference to this slavery question. It is 
a little curious, that of all the candidates for the Presidency, 
Mr. Benton, of Missouri, should be the least inclined to 
support the pretensions of the Slave Power. But so it is. 

Of Mr. Cass, nothing more need be said at present ; his 
position is defined and well known. But a word must bo 
said of Mr. Clay. He comes forward, as usual, with a 
" Compromise.^' Here it is, in the famous " Omnibus Bill." 
In one point it is not so good as the Government scheme. 
Greneral Taylor, as the organ of the party, recommends the 
admission of California, as an independent measure. He 
does not huddle and lump it together with any other mat- 
ters ; and in this respect, his scheme is more favorable to 
freedom than the other ; for Mr. Clay couples the admission 
of California with other things. But in two points Mr. Clay's 
bill has the superiority over the General's scheme. 

1. It limits the Western and Northern boundaries of Tex- 
as, and so reduces the territory of that State, where slavery 
is now established by law. Yet, as I understand it, he takes 
off from New Mexico about seventy thousand square miles, 
enough to make eight or ten States like Massachusetts, and 
delivers it over to Texas to be slave soil ; as Mr. Webster 
says, out of the power of Congress to redeem from that 
scourge. 

2. It does not maintain that Congress has no power to 
exclude slavery in admitting a new State ; whereas, if I 
understand the President in his Message, he considers such 
an act " An invasion of their rights."* 



* Executive Documents : House of Representatives, No. 17, p. 3. 



Ir: :» TiLSf ij WaT. Clt. hz»c some lo the other aspiiut 

.*! -!••: :': . i :■•: '..i C:-i.Tf --..oe. Mr. Wehster,at the molt, 
■ .-.■-: Z-' : >: :'i - '-^ "k:«:-::5 of New England; sevenl 
: •' -^i : ; : r ■-: 1 r- tir»-:->", :»-: oa'.y as a coropIiineDt to 
• ••• r"^- L'. TZiLZ ;>: zr. iv: Nc r.r.. Now, nncing his presidential 
■Bir-"-* d:: . i.-r ;. :: ':»r b.'Uibi by New England, he takes 
:'•••;. :. s. •■.:•; r r^i^rkr: : w.:h wha: success we shall one 
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>:t.-:::. :r 't^'-^ ?->■::. iv rieen said in the newspapere and 
• >•: "a ":.•- r-: . £.:•: -". Mr. Wf-bsTer's speech. Xo speech ever 
■f \^Ty z ir. A r.:-; r. ^a h2ii exciied such deep and righteoiB 
:r. ! rr.v.!:»r.. ! kn:-* ".here a:>? influential men in BoatoD, 
T.r.i '-.Ti :.'■ .:,Tz^ ::wr.>, who must a'. ways have somehodyto 
>.;."a::i ar.d arr-.rii-i. Tney some time since applauded Mr. 
\Vf b>>:-r, r.ir r*:as-:!:s verv we-l known, and now continue 

m 

■r*e:r app.a'jNC- of h^ir.. His laie speech pleases them ; its 
wor«: pars j'*ea>e :hom raos!. AM that is as was to he ex- 
r'Cc:c-ii : men iiko u !ja: :bcv mus: like. But, in the country, 
ar/.vn2 :Jio S'.ibvr men of Massachusetts and New England, 
who j.rize Ri^ilj: above :he poiitical expediency of to-day, I 
!:i:rik Mr. \Veb«:er's speech is read with indignation. I be- 
"r-vo no one po-.tical ac! in America, since the treachery of 
Benedict Arnoai. has exciied so much moral indignation, as 
The conrJiict of Danit! Webster. 

But 1 pass by his speech, to speak of other things con- 
nected with ihat famous man. One of the most influential 
pro-slaver}' newspapers of Boston, calls the gentlemen who 
sifriifd the letter to him, the '• Retainers " of Mr. Webster. 
TUf word is well chosen, and quite descriptive. This word 
is used in a common, a feudal, and a legal sense. In the com- 
mon j*ense, it means one who has complete possession of 
thf* tiling retained ; in the feudal sense, it means a depend- 
ent or vassal, who is bound to support his liege lord ; in the 
U:<rii\ sense, it means the person who hires an attorney to do 
his huHiness ; and the sum given to secure his services, or 
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Prevent hino from acting for the opposite party, is called a 

'Staining fee. I take it the word " Retainers," is used in 

^he legal sense ; certainly it is not in the feudal sense, for 

*hese gentlemen do not owe allegiance to j\Ir. Webster. 

"^or is it in its common sense, for events have shown that 

*liey have not a " complete possession " of Mr. Webster. 

Now, a word about this letter to him. Mr. Webster's 
***tainers — nine hundred and eighty-seven in number — tell 
«^im, " You have pointed out to a whole people the path of 
uty, have convinced the understanding, and touched the 
onscience of a nation." " We desire, therefore, to express 
^« you our entire concurrence in the sentiments of your 
Speech, and our heartfelt thanks for the inestimable aid it 
-^^as afforded towards the preservation and perpetuation of 
"^lie Union." 

They express their entire concurrence in the sentiments 
^^f his speech. In the speech, as published in the edition 
^ * revised and corrected by himself," Mr. Webster declares 
*iis intention to support the famous fugitive slave bill, and 
^he amendments thereto, "with all its provisions, to the 
dullest extent." When the retainers express their " entire 
concurrence in the sentiments of the speech," they express 
their entire concurrence in that intention. There is no 
cimbiguity in the language ; they make a universal affirma- 
tion — {affirmatio de omni,) Now Mr. Webster comes out, 
hy two agents, and recants this declaration. Let me do him 
no injustice. He shall be heard by his next friend, who 
wishes to amend the record, a correspondent of the Boston 
Courier, of May 6th : — 



It 



The speech now reads thus : — ' My friend at the head of the 
Judiciary Committee has a bill on the subject, now before the Sen- 
ate, with some amendments to it, which I propose to support, with 
all its provisions, to the fullest extent.' Changing the position of 
the word which, and the sentence would read thus : — ' My friend at 
the head of the Judiciary Committee has a bill on the subject, now 
before the Senate, which, with some amendments to it, I propose to 
support, with all its provisions, to the fullest extent.* " 
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** Call you that backing your friends ? " Really, it b too 
bnd, af\cr his retainers have expressed their ^' entire concur- 
rence in the sentiments of the speech," for him to back out, 
tu deny tliut he entertained one of the sentiments alre&dy 
approved of and concurred in ! Can it be possible, we ask, 
lliut Mr. Webster can resort to this device to defend himself, 
leaving his retainers in the lurch ? It docs not look like 
him to do sucli a thing. But the correspondent of the Cou- 
rier goes on as follows : — 

• 

** We arc authorized to stale, first — That Mr. Webster did not 
rovisc this portion of his speech, with any view to examine its 
^xact accuracy of phrase ; and second — That Mr Webster, at the 
time of the delivery of the speech, had in his desk three ameDdt- 
tory sfK^trons, . . . and one of which provides expressly for 
the rijrlii of trial by jury." 

But who is the person " authorized to state " such a 
thing ? Professor Stuart informs the public that it " cooies 
from the hand of a man wiio might claim a near place to 
Mr. Webster, in respect to talent, integrity and patriotism.'' 

Still, this recantation is so unlike Mr. Webster, that one 
won hi almost doubt the testimony of so great an unknown 
as is the writer in the Courier. But Mr. Stuart removes all 
doubt, and savs — " I merelv add, that Mr. Webster bimself 
has personally assured me that his speech was in accordance 
with the correction here made, and that he has now in his 
desk the amendments to which the corrector refers." So 
the retainers must bear the honor, or the shame, whichso- 
ever it may be, of volunteering the advocacy of that remark- 
able bill. 

When Paul was persecuted for righteousness' sake, how 
easily might " the offence of the cross " have been made 
to cease, by a mere transposition ! Had he pursued that 
plan, he need not have been let down from the wall in a 
basket : ho might have had a dinner given him by forty 
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Scribes, at the first hotel in Jerusalem, and a doctor of the 
liw to defend him in a pamphlet. 

But, alas! in Mr. Webster's case, admitting the transposi- 
tion, is real, the transubstantiation is not thereby effected ; 
1he transfer of the which does not alter the character of the 
sentence to the requisite degree. The bill, which he vol- 
unteers to advocate, contains provisions to this effect : That 
the owner of a fugitive slave may seize his fugitive, and, 
on (he warirant of any " judge, commissioner, clerk, mar- 
shal, post-master or collector," " residing or being" within 
the State where the seizure is made, the fugitive, without 
any trial by jury, shall be delivered up to his master, and 
carried out of the State. Now, this is the bill which Mr. 
Webster proposes " to support, with all its provisions, to the 
fullest extent." Let him transfer his which, it does not 
transubstantiate his statement so that he can consistently in- 
troduce a section which " provides expressly for the right 
of trial by jury." This attempt to evade the plain meaning 
of a plain statement, is too small a thing for a great man. 

I make no doubt that Mr. Webster had in his desk, at the 
time alleged, a bill designed to secure the trial by jury to 
fugitive slaves, prepared as it is set forth. But how do you 
think it came there, and for what purpose ? Last February 
Mr. Webster was intending to make a very different speech ; 
and then, I make no doubt, it was that this bill was prepared, 
with the design of introducing it ! But I see no reason for 
supposing, that when he made his celebrated speech, he in- 
tended to introduce it as an amendment to Mr. Mason's or 
Butler's bill. It is said that he will present it to the Senate. 
Let us wait and see.* 



• Since the delivery of the above, Mr. Webster has introduced his 
bill, providing a trial by jury for fugitive slaves. If I understand it, 
Mr. Webster does not offer it as a substitute for the Judiciary Bill on 
the fubjecty does not introduce it as an amendment to that or to any 
thing else. Nay, he does not formally introduce it — only lays it before 
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But, sinco the speech at Washington, Mr. Webster 
said things 'at Boston, almost as bad. Here they are ; 
tracts from his speech at the Revere House. I quote froc- ^ 
the report in the Daily Advertiser. *' Neither you nor I 
shull sec the legislation of the country proceed in the ol^ ^ 
harmonious way, until the discussions in Congress and oi.j:^t 
of Congress upon the subject, to which you have allude 
[the subject of slavery,] shall be, in some way, supp] 
Take that truth home with you — and take it as truth.'' 
very pretty truth that is to take home with us, that *'*' diaci 
sion ^' must be ^^ suppressed ! '' 

Again, he says : — 

" Sir, the question is, whether Massachasetts will stand to th 
truth against temptation [that is the question] ! whether she will 
just against temptation ! whether she will defend herself agaim 
her own prejudices ! She has conquered every thing else in he 
time ; she has conquered this ocean which washes her shore ; si 
has conquered her own sterile soil ; she has conquered her sterr^^^^^^ 
and inflexible climate ; she has fought her way to the universal 
spect of the world ; she has conquered every one's prejudices but 
her own. The question now is, whether she will conquer her own^ 
prejudices! " 

The trumpet gives no uncertain sound ; but before we 
prei)are ourselves for battle, let us see who is the foe. What 
are the " prejudices " Massachusetts is to conquer ? The 
prejudice in favor of the American idea ; the prejudice in 
favor of what our fathers called self-evident truths ; that all 
men " are endowed with certain unalienable rights ; " that 
" all men are created equal," and that " to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted amongst men." These 
are the prejudices Massachusetts is called on to conquer. 




the Senate, with the desire that it may be printed ! The effect it is 
designed to produce, it is very easy to see. The retainers can now 
say — See ! Mr. Webster himself wishes to provide a trial by jury 
for fugitives ! Some of the provisions of the bill are remarkable, 
but they need not be dwelt on here. 
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There are some men who will do tiiis " with alacri^;. 
but will Masaachuaeits conquer her prejudices in favor of th 
" unalieDable rights of man?" I think, Mr. Prcsidi 
slie will first have to forget two hundred years of histor 
She must efface Lexington and Bunker Hill from her mem 
TV, and tear the oid rock of Plymouth out from her bosoi 
These are prejudices which Massachusclla will not conqi 
till the ocean ceases to wash her shore, and granite to barde&> 
her hills. Massachusetts has conquered a good many ihingl^ 
aa Mr. Webster tella us. I ihink there are several other 
things we shall try our hand upon, heforc wc conquer 
prejudice iu favor of the unalieaabic rights of mao. 

There is one pleasant thing about this posilion of Mk, 
Webster. He is alarmed at the fire which has been kindled.; 
iu his rear. He finds "considerable dilToreaces of opinioO' 
prevail ... on the subject of that speech, 
'-grateful to receive . , . opinions so decidedly co^ 
curring wilh" his own, — so he tells the ci 
buryport. He feels obliged to do something to escape the 
obloquy which naturally comes upon him. So he 
his speech; now supplying an omission, now altering a lit^, 
tie ; authorizes anothei* great mao to transpose his relative! 
pronoun, and anchor it fast to another antecedent ; appeoli 
to amendments in the senatorial desk, designed (o secure | 
jury trial for fugitive slaves ; derides his opponents, aad 
compares them with the patriots of ancient times. Here 
his letter to the citizens of Newburyport — a very remark 
ble document. It contains some surprising legal doctrini 
which 1 ieavo others to pass upon. But in it he explains the 
fugitive slave law of 1793, which does not " provide for the 
trial of any question whatever by jury, in iht; State in whick 
the arrest is made." "At that lime, nobody regarded any' 
of the provisions of thai bill as " repugnant lo religion, lifc» 
eriy, the Constitution, or humanity ; " and he has " no mow 
objections to the provisions of this law, tha 
tiiem " by the framera of the law itself, If he sees tkej 
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:.-:;i5L..'.y-" :.v.l i»:.v irai^s^iise iZt&i reladre pfoaouD, an^ 
r-av*r an amer.^fiies: •••-iiich provides expnsslT for ih * 

rl^h: of !rli' bv - irr r " 

•• j= 'jzL'.z \j a!!i7 *xc-:*s:c2:/" he isswen. *" and vemore 
^tc:.'-:.?.*' •• T; -=:- ire sLir.T ii.rvcuiueg, however, aaending an 
et.c:i ;ro-.^^.-3 ''.f £ .'-rr :r:&r : arc a main oce, azxl perfaapa th 
o:-It ::.-? -p-tribk cr.-r. h s lees creiie^f by ihe Stales ihexaelv 
bv c:ak:ri? :! a >:La! cfence in their own officers, to leoder aoy aii 
ia appreher.d:n2 or securi^? ST:?h fugitires. aad absolntelr refosi 
the use of the:r j^iis fur keepicz them in custodv. till a jarj eoai 
be empanelled, witn»:S6€S saxmooed. and a regular trial be had. 
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Think of :hti! ! I: is Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohi<^^^^^ 
and New York, which prohibit the fugitive from getting 
trial for his freedom, before a jury of twelve good men 
true ! B<Jt Mr. Webster goes on : ^* It is not too much to- 
SUV, that to these State laws is to be attributed the actual and 
practical denial of trial by j-jry in these cases.^^ Generally, 
tiie cause is thout^ht to precede the efiect, but here is a case 
in which, according to Mr. Webster, the efiect has got the 
start of the cause, by more than fifty years. The fugitive 
slave law of Congress, which allowed the master to capture 
the runaway, was passed in 1793 ; but the State laws he 
refers to, to which •"' is to be attributed the actual and prac- 
tical denial of trial by jur\- in these cases," were not passed 
tilt after 1S40. "• To what base uses mav wc conic at last ! " 
Mr. Webster would never have made such a defence of hiu 
pro-slavery conduct, had he not been afraid of the fire in 
iiis rear, and thought his retainers not able to put it out. 
lie seetns to think tliis fire is set in the name of religion: 
so, to lielp us " Conquer our prejudices," he cautions us 
against the use of religion, and quotes from the private let- 
ter of " CJnc of tlie most distinguished men in England," 
dated as late as the 29th of January — ^^ Religion is an ex- 
cellent thing in every matter except in politics : there it 
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seems to make men mad." In this respect, it eeems religion | 
is ioferior to money, for iho Provorba tell ua tliat moneyi 
" nnsweretli all things;" religion, it seems, " aoswerelh allV 
things," except politics. Poor Mr. Webster ! If reiigior 
not good in politics, I suppose Irreligion is good there; a\ 
really, il is often enough introduced there. So, if rcligiott 
"seems to make men mad" in politics, I suppose itreligioO 
makes them sober in politics. But Mr. Webster, fresh from 
his transposition of his own relative, explains this: Hi> 
friend ascribes the evils not to " true and genuine religion," 
but to "that fantastic notion of religion." So, making the 
transposition, it would read thus: "That fantastical notion 
of religion," "is an excellent thing in any matter except' 
politics." Alas ! Mr. Webster does not expound his friend's 
letter, nor his own language, so well as he used to expound 
the Constitution. Bui he says, " The religion of the New 
Testament is as sure a guide to duty in politics, as in any 
other concern of life." So, in the name of " Conscienca 
and the Constitution," Professor Sluart comes forward t 
defend Mr. Webster, " by the religion of the New Tesla- 
loeiit ; that religion which is founded on the teachings of' 
Jeaus and his apostles." How are the mighty fallen ! 

Mr, Webster makes a " great speech," lending his mighty 
influence to the support and extension of slavery, with all 
its attendant consequences, which paralyze the hand of 
duslry, enfeeble the thinking mind, and brutify the ( 
science which should discern between right and wrong j' 
nine hundred and eighty-seven of his retainers in Boston,. 
thank him for reminding them of their duty. But still Ih?' 
fire in his rear is so hot, that he must come on to Boston, 
talk about having discussion suppressed, and ask Massachu- 
aetta to conquer her prejudices. That is not enough. 
must go up lo Andover, and get a minister to defend bin 
the name of " Conscience and the Constitution," supporting 
slavery out of the Old Testament and New Testament. 
** To what mean uses may we not descend 1 " 
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There is a "short and easy method" with Professor 
Stuart, and all other men who defend slavery out of the 
Bible. If the Bible defends slavery, it is not so much the 
better for slaverv, but so much the worse for the Bible. If 
Mr. Stuart and Mr. Webster do not see that, there are 
plenty of obscurer men that do. Of all the attacks ever 
made on the Bible, by *' deists " and " infidels,^^ none would 
do so much to bring it into disrepute, as to show that it sanc- 
tioned American slavery. 

It is rather a remarkable fact, that an orthodox minister 
should be on Mr. Webster's paper, endorsing for the Ghris- 
tiftnitv of slave^\^ 

Let mc say a word respecting the position of the Repre- 
sentative from Boston. I speak only of his position, not of 
his personal character. Let him, and all men, have the 
benefit of the distinction between their personal character, 
and official conduct. Mr. Winthrop is a consistent whig; a 
representative of the idea of the whig party North, Protec- 
tion and Slavery. When he first went into Congress, it was 
distinctly understood that he was not going to meddle with 
the matter of slavery ; the tariff was the thing. All this 
was consistent. It is to be supposed that a Northern whig 
will put the mills of the North before the black men of the 
South : and " Property before persons," might safely be 
writ on the banner of the whig party, North or South. 

Mr. Winthrop seems a little uneasy in his position. Some 
time ago he complained of a " Nest of vipers " in Boston, 
who had broken their own teeth in gnawing a file ; meaning 
the ** vipers " in the free soil party, I suppose, whose teeth, 
however, have a little edge still left on them. He finds it 
necessary to define his position, and show that he has kept 
up his communication with the base-line of operations from 
which he started. This circumstance is a little suspicious. 

Unlike Mr. Webster, Mr. Winthrop seems to think religion 
is a good thing in politics, for in his speech of May 7th, he 
says — "I acknowledge my allegiance to the whole Consti- 
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luiion of the Uailcd Slates. . . And whenever I perceive t 
plain conflict of jurisdictioD and authority between the Ctn 
Biitution of my country and the laws of my God, my c 
ia clear. I shall resign ray oSicG, whatever it may be, aoAB 
renounce nil connection with public service of i 
That is fair and manly. He will not hold a position under 
the Constitution of the United States which is inconsislent 
with the Conalitutioo of the Universe. But he says — 
"There are provisions in the Constitution [of the United 
States, he means, not of tho universe], which invo 
painful obligations, and from which some of us 
joice to be relieved; and this [the restoration of fugitive 1 
slaves], is one of them. But there is none, none, in mjr i 
judgment, which involves any conscientious or religioiw 1 
difficulty." So he has no " conscientious or religioi 
Jection to return a fugitive slave. Ho thinks the Constitution | 
of the United Slates " avoids the idea that there c! 
perty in man," but recognizes " that there may he properly I 
in Ibe service or labor of man." But when h is property I 
in the service of man without value received by the servant, J 
and a claim which continues to attach to a man and his ] 
children for evor, it looks very like the idea of property in 
man. At any rate, there is only a distinction in the worda, 
no difference in the things. To claim the sum of the acci* . 
dents, all and several of a thing, is practically to claim the | 
thing. 

Mr. Winthrop once voted for the Wilmot Proviso, i 
applicalion to the Oregon Territory. Some persons have J 
honored him for il, and even contended that he a 
frue soiier. He wipes olT that calumny by declaring, that 1 
he attached that proviso to the Oregon bill for the 
pose of defeating the bill itself. "This proviso was at 
the means upon which I mainly relied for the purpose." 1 
"There can bo little doubt," he says, " that this clause had.f 
its influence in arresting the bill in the other end of thai 
iitol," where it was " finally lost," That is his apologyj 
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for appearing to desire to prevent the extension of s^ai 

It is worth while to remember this. 

Unlike Mr. Webster, he thinks slavery may go into Ne* 
Mexico. ^^ We may hesitate to admit that nature has evei 
where [in the new territor\'] settled the question a| 
slaver}'.*' Still he would not now pass the proviso to 
elude slavery. It *•' would . . . unite the South as one maiK. -% 
and if it did not actually rend the Union asunder, would^^ 
create an alienation and irritation in that quarter of 
countr\% which would render the Union hardly worth pre 
serving. ^^ Is there not ample reason for an abatement o: 
the northern tone, for a forbearance of northern urgenc] 
upon this subject, without the imputation of tergiversatioi 
and treacherv '"* ? 

m 

Here I am reminded of a remailEable sentence in Mr. 
Webster^s speech at Marshfield, in relation to the northei 
men who helped to annex Texas. Here it is : — 

" For my part, I think that Dough -faces is an epithet not suffi 

oiently reproachful. Now, I think such persons are dough-faces, 
dough-heads, and doueii-souls. that they are all dough ; that the 
coarsest potter may mould them at pleasure to vessels of honor or 
(lishonoi, but most readily to vessels of dishonor." 

The Representative from Boston, in the year 1850, has 
small objection to the extension of slave soil. Hearken to 
his words : — 

*' I can never put the question of extending slave soil on the same 
footing with one of directly increasing slavery and multiplying 
slaves. If a positive issue could ever again be made up for our 
decision, whether human beings, few or many, of whatever race, 
complexion or condition, should be freshly subjected to a system 
of hereditary bondage, and be changed from free men into slaves, 
I can conceive that no bonds of union, no ties of interest, no cords 
of sympathy, no considerations of past glory, present welfare, or 
future grandeur, should be suffered to interfere, for an instant, with 
our resolute and unceasing resistance to a measure so iniquitous 
and abominable. There would be a clear, unquestionable moral 
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elemant in such en issue, which would admit of no compioi 
DO concession, no foriiearance whatever. ...Am 
wouM leap from tlieir scabbards lo assert it, and the Union itself 
"would be shivered like a Prince Rupert's dress in tlie ahoek. 

" But, Sir, the question whether the inslilution of slaverj, as it 
already exists, shall he permitted to extend itself over a hundred 
«ir a hundred thousand more square miles than it now occupies, i» 
Si different question. . . It is not, in my judgment, such an ianie 
^hat ennseientious and rolipious men may not be free to acquiesoi 
in whalever decision may be arrived at by llie ctinMituted authotC 
Ties of the country. ... It is nut with a view of cooping- ap- 
slavery . . . within limits loo narrow for its natural growth 
it is not foe the purpose of girding it round with lines of fire, ti% 
ita ating, like thai of the scorpion, shall be turned upon itself, . . 
that I have ever advocated the principles of the Ordinance 



Mr, Mann, I thinlt, ia still called a whig, but no membetf 1 
of the free soil party has more readily or more ably atooifc I 
lip against the extension of slavery. His noble words s! 
in marvellous contrast d sc rae h p 

from Boston. Mr. Ma re d not I 

ihe " metropolis," H p as b rv cent 

letter to his constituent w k w a stiy 

prized, lo require any mm h B not 

fail to make a remark p h F 

if we allow Mr. Clay's p m b d Ver9,( 

it not for the horrible c q h h w d 

a roar of laughter, tike a Jen de jote, would run down th^ I 
course of the ages." lie afterwards says — " Should th#H 
South succeed in their present attempt upon the territoriesy*! 
they will impatiently await the retirement of General Taylof F 
from the executive chair to add the ' Stale of Cuba ' 
to this noble triumph. " One is a little inclined lo start such 1 
"a laugh himself ut the idea of the Soulh waiting for that I 
event before they undertake that plan ! 

Mr. Mann says; "If no moral or religious obligalio 
ainst holding slaves, would not man? of ihos 
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opulont and respectable fventlemen who signed the letter of 
thanks to Mr. Webster, and hundreds of others, indeed, 
instead of applying to intelligence offices for domestics, p 
at once to thf auction room, and buy a man or a woman with 
as little hesitancy or compunction as they now send to 
Brighton for l»revcs ? " This remark has drawn on him 
some censures not at all merited. There are men enoogh 
in Boston, who have no objection to slavery. I know such 
men, who would have been glad if slavery had been coi^ 
tinued here. Are Boston merchants unwilling to take mort- 
gages on plantations and negroes? Do northern men net 
acquire negroes by marrying wealthy women at the South, 
and keep the negroes as slaves? If the truth could be 
known, I think it would appear that Dr. Palfrey had lost 
more reputation in Boston than he gained, by emancipating 
the human beings which fell to his lot. But here is a stoiy 
which I take from the Boston Republican. It is worth pre- 
serving as a monument of the morals of Boston in 1850| 
and may be worth preserving at the end of the century : 

** A year or two since, a bright-looking mulatto youth, aboot 
twenty years of age, and whose complexion was not much, if any, 
darker than that of the great ' Expounder of the Constitution,' 
entered the counting-room, on some errand for his master, a Ken- 
tiickiun,.who was making a visit here. A merchant on one of ooi 
principal wharves, who came in and spoke to him, remarked to the 
writer that he once owned this ' boy ' and his mother, and sold 
thiMu for several hundred dollars. Upon my expressing astonish- 
ment to him that he could thus deal in human flesh, he remarked 
that * Wlien you are among the Romans, you must do as the Romans 
do.' I know of others of my northern acquaintances, and good 
wliiga too, who have owned slaves at the South, and who, if pub- 
lic opinion warranted it, would be as likely, I presume, to boy 
and sell them at the North." 

I have yet to learn that the controlling men of this city 
have any considerable aversion to domestic slavery.* 



* While this is passing through the press, I learn that several 
^^'<'alihy filizons of Boston are at this moment owners of several 
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Mr. Mann's seal in behalf of freedom, and against the 
ezteDsion of slaverv, lias drawn upon him the indignation 
of Mr. Webster, who is grieved to see him so ignorant of 
American law. But Mr. Mauo is able to do his owB' 
fighting. 

So much for the political parlies and their relation to the 
matleni at issue at ttiis moment. Still, there is some reason 
to hope that the attempt to extend slavery, made in the fnoo 
of the world, and supported by such talent, will yet fail; 
that il will bring only shame on the men who aim to extend 
and perpetuale so foul a blight. The facl that Mr. Webster's 
retainers must come to the rescue of their attorney; that 
himself must write letters to defend himself, and must 
even obtain the services of a clergyman to help him — thia 
show.s the fear that is felt from the anti-slavery spirit of ths 
North. Depend upon it, a politician is pretty far gone 
when he sends for the minister, and he thinks hia credit 
failing when he gels a clergyman on his paper to endorse 
for the Christian character of American slavery. 

Here 1 ought lo speak of the party not politicians, who 
contend against slavery not only beyond the limits of the 
Constiiutioo, but within those limits; who are opposed not 
only lo the extension, but !o the couliuuance of slavery; 
who declare that they will keep no compromisea which 
conflict with the eternal laws of God, — of the Anti-slavery 
party. Mr, President, if I were speaking lo whigs, lo 
democrals, or to free soil men, perhaps I might say what I 
think of this parly, of their conduct, and their motives ; but, 
Sir, I pass it by, with the single remark, that I think the 
future will find this party where they have always been 
found. I have before now attempted to point out the faulla 
of iliis party, and before these men ; that work I will not 

hundreds of slaves. I think ihey would lose repnlatian among thelt J 
if iliey should mi ihem free. 
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nf)w attempt a second time, and this is not the aadieDce 
hfSorc which I choose to chant its praises. 

Tliorc are several forces which oppose the -anti-slaTery 
movement at this day. Here are some of the most im- 
portant. 

The Demagogues of the Parties are all or nearly all against 
it. Hy demagogue I mean the man who undertakes to lead 
the people for his own advantage, to the harm and Ion of 
the people themselves. All of this class of men, or most of 
them, now support slavery — not, as I suppose, because they 
have any special friendship for it, but because they think it 
will serve their turn. Some noble men in politics are still 
friends of the slave. 

Tlu; Demagogues of the Churches must come next. I am 
not inclined to attribute so much original power to the 
churches as some men do. I look on them as indications of 
public opinion, and not sources thereof — not the wind, but 
only the vane which shows which way it blows. Once the 
c.lc^rgy were the masters of the people, and the authors of 
])ublic opinion to a great degree ; now they are chiefly the 
K(!rvants of the people, and follow public opinion, and but 
s(»lclom aspire to lead it, except in matters of their own craft, 
such as the technicalities of a sect, or the form of a ritual. 
They may lead public opinion in regard to the " posture in 
prayer," to the " form of baptism," and the like. In im- 
portant matters which concern the welfare of the nation, the 
clergy have none or very little weight. Still, as represen- 
tatives of public opinion, we really find most of the clergy, 
of all denominations, arrayed against the cause of Eternal 
Justice. I pass over this matter briefly, because it is hardly 
necessary for me to give any opinion on the subject. But I 
am glad to add, that in all denominations here in New 
England, and perhaps in all the North, there are noble men, 
who apply the principles of justice to this question of the 
nation, and bear a manly testimony in the midst of bad 
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examples. Some of the ihcologiuni newspapers have aho\ 
a hostility to sliivery und au atlachmenC to the cause 
liberty which few men expected ; which were quite unknown 
in those quarters before. To do full justice to i 
sects who speak against this great and popular sin of the 
nation, we ought to remember that it ia harder for a miniatet 
than for almost any other man to become a reformer. It i* 
very plain that il is not thought to belong to the calling of a' 
minister, especially in a large town, to oppose the actual an4*j 
popular sins of his lime. So when I see a minister yielding'i 
to the public opinion which favors unrighteou! 
passing by, in silence and on the other side, causes which 
need and deserve his labors and his prayers, I remember 
-what he is hired for, and paid for, — to represent the popular 
form of religion ; if that be idolatry, to represent that. Bui 
-when I see a minister oppose a real sin which is popular, I" 
«annot but feel a great admiration for the man. We liavo' 
lately seen some examples of this. 1 

Yet, on the other side, there arc some very sad esamplea' 
of the opposite. Here comes forward a man of high sland^''i 
ing in the New England churches, a man who has done real' 
service in promoting a. liberal study of matters connected 
with religion, and defends slavery out of what he deems the 
" Infallible word of God," — the Old Testament and New 
Testament. Well, if Christianity supports American slavery, 
BO much the worse for Christianity, that Is all. Perhaps I 
ought not to say, if Christianity supports slavery. We all 
know it does not, never did, and never can. But if Paul' 
was an apologist for slavery, so much the worse for PnuK 
If Calvinism or Catholicism, support slavery, so much th6' 
worse for tliem, not ho much the better for Slavery ! 
easily underst^nd the conduct of the leaders of the Ni 
York mob : considering the character of the men, ther^] 
ignorance and general position, 1 can easily suppose the] 
may have thought they were doing right in disturbing 
meetings there. Considering the apathy of the publW 
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authorities, and the attempt, openly made by some men, — 
unluckily of influence in that city, — to excite others to 
violence, I have a good deal of charity for Ryndera andUfl 
gang. But it is not so easy to excuse the conspicuoos 
ecclesiastical defenders of slavery. They cannot plead 
their ignorance. Let them alone, to make the best defence 
thcv can. 

m 

The Tor\'ism of America is also against us. I callthii 
man a Tory, who prefers the accidents of man to the sub- 
stance of manhood. I mean one who prefers the possessions 
and property of mankind to man himself, to reason and to 
justice. Of this Toryism wc have much in America, mnch 
in New England, much in Boston. In this town, I cannot 
but think the prevailing influence is still a Tory influence. 
It is this which is the support of the demagogues of the State 
and the Church. 

Toryism exists in all lands. In some, there is a good 
deal of excuse to be made for it. I can understand the 
Toryism of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, and of such men. 
If a man has been born to great wealth and power, derived 
from ancestors for many centuries held in admiration and in 
awe ; if he has been bred to account himself a superior 
being, and to be treated accordingly, I can easily understand 
the Toryism of such a man, and find some excuse for it I 
can understand the Tory literature of other nations. The 
Toryism of the " London Quarterly," of " Blackwood," is 
easily accounted for, and forgiven. It is, besides, sometimes 
adorned with wit, and often set off by much learning. It is 
respectable Toryism. But the Toryism of men who only 
know they had a grandfather by inference, not by positive 
testimony ; who inherited nothing but their bare limbs ; who 
began their career as tradesmen or mechanics, — mechanics 
in divinity or law as well as in trade, — and get their bread, 
by any of the useful and honorable callings of life — that 
such men, getting rich, or lifting their heads out of the 
obscurity they were once in, should become Tories, in a 
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laod, too, where institutioDs are fouaded on the idea of fre^ 
(lorn and equity and natural justice — thai is another thing. 
The Toryism of Amerjcaii journals, with little scholarship, 
with no wil,and wisdotn in homceopathic (loses ^ theTon^iam 
of a man who started from uothiug, the architect of his own 
fortuDe ; the Toryism of a Repuhlican, of a Yankee, the 
Toryism of a Snob, — it is Toryism reduced to its lowest 
denomination, made vulgar and contemptible ; il is the tittle 
end of ihe tai! of Toryism. Lot ua loathe the unclean tiling 
in ihe depth of our soul, but tel ua pity the poor Tory ; for 
he, also, in common with the negro slave, is " A man and a. 
brothi 

Then the Spirit of Trade is often against us. Mr. Mann, 
in his letter, speahs of the opposition made to Wilberforce by 
the " Guinea merchants" of Liverpool, in his attempts to pot 
an end to the slave trade. The Corporation of Liverpool 
spent over ten thousand pounds in defence of a iraflic, 
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worst the sun ever shone o 
reflection upon some of the merchants of Boston, 
from a slalemont in the Atlas, that Mr. Mann did r 
his remarks to apply to Boston, but to New York a 
delphia, where mass meetings of merchants had b 
to sustain Mr. Clay's compromine resolul 
Mr. Mann did not apply his remarks to Bos 
will apply here as well as to oor sister cities 
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^nd 
md Phila- 
^ held, 
OS. Although 
n, I fear they 
I have yet ti 
learn that the letter of Mr. Webster's retainers was any less 
well adapted to continue and extend slavery, than the reso- 
lutions passed at New York and Philadelphia. 1 wish the i 
insinuations of Mr. Mann did not apply here. 

One of the signers of the letter to Mr. Webster incautiously i 
betrayed, 1 think, the open secret of the retainers when he 
said — "I don't care a damn how many slave States they 
amiex ! " This is a secret, because not avowed ; open 
cause gencrallv known, or at least believed, to be the s 
ment of a strong parly in MassachusettB. I am glad to have I 
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it sUo t!xpreasedi now the issue is jeiocd, aud we (lo< 
fight in the dork. 

U has long been suspected that some inhabitaDts of Bos- 
ton were engaged ia the slave trade. Nut long since, the 
brig " Lucy Anne," of Boston, was captured on the coast of 
Africa, with five hundred and forty-seven slaves on board. 
This vessel was buiU at Tbomaston in 1839 \ impaired at 
Boston in I84S, and now hails from this port. She was 
commanded by one " Captain Otis,'^ and is owned by one 
alem Charles." This, I suppose, is a fictilioua name, 
[ tor certainly it would not be respectable in Boston to extend 
I abivcry in this way. Even Mr. Winthrop is opposed to 
I Ihat, and thinks "a million swords would leap from iheir 
[ scabbards to oppose it." Bui it may be [|tat there are men 
1 Boston who do not think it any worse to steal men who 
were bom free, and have grown up free in Africa, and make 
fcsof them, than to steal such as are born free in America, 
, before ihey are grown up. If we have the Old T^stameol 
I decidedly sustaining slavery, and the New Testament never 
[ Iforbidjing it ; if, as we are often told, neither Jesus nor bis 
jSarly followers ever said a word against slavery ; if scarcely 
!)hrislian minister in Boston ever preaches against this 
Satioual sin ; if the Representative from Boston has no re- 
Ijglous scruples against returning a fugitive slave, or exteud- 
I .JDg slavery over a " hundred or a hundred thousand square 
miles " of new territory ; if the great Senator from Maasa- 
fihusotts refuses to vote for the Wilmot Proviso, or re-aOinu 
an ordinance of nature, and re-enact the will of God ; if be 
Is on us to return fugitive slaves "with alacrity," and 
' demands of Massac liusetis tliat she shall conquer her preju- 
ilices ; if nine hundred and eighty-seveu men in this vicinity, 
of lawful age,* are thankful to him for enlightening thera 

• It has since appeared lhat several of those ]Jersons were al ibe 
tioie, and still lue, holders of slaves. Their conduct need excite no 
sorprise. 
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■'to thdr duty, and a professor of theology cornea forwurf 
Ki sanction American slavery rn the name of religion—* 
vby, I think Mr. "Salem Cliarles," wiih his "Captain 
Otis," may noi be the worst man in the worid, after allt 
Let 119 pity him also, as " A man and a brother." 

Such is the crisis in our olfairs ; such the special issue kit 
the general question hetween freedom and slavery; sueh 
the position of parlies and of great men in relation to this 
f^nemion -, such the foes lo freedom in America. 

On our side, there are great and powerful allies. The 
American idea is with us ; the spirit of the majority of men 
in the North, when they are not blindfolded and muzzled 
liy the demagogues of State and Church. The religion of 
the land, also, is on our side ; the irreligion, the idolatry, 
the infidelity thereof, all of that is opposed lo us. Religion 
ia love of God and love of man : surely, all of that, under 
any form, Catholic or Quaker, is in favor of the nnnlienahia 
rights of man. We know that we are right ; we are snra 
to prevail. But in limes present and future, as in timea 
past, we need heroism, self-denial, a continual watchfulness, 
and an industry which never tires. 

Let us not be deceived about the real question at iasne. 
It is not merely whether wc shall return fugitive slave* 
without trial by jury. We will not return ihem with trial 
by jury ! neither " with alacrity," nor with the " solemnity 
of judicial proceedings!" It is not merely whether slavery 
shall be extended or not. By and by there will be a. politi- 
cal party with a wider basis than the free soil party, who 
will declare that the nation itself must put an end to slavery 
in the nation ; and if the Constitution of the United States 
will not allow it, there is another Constilutiun that will. 
Then the title, Defender and expounder of the Conslitutic 
of the United Slates, will give way lo this, — "Defondi 
and expounder of the Conslifulion of the Universe," and we 
shall re-affirra the ordinance of nature, and re-enact the 
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will of God. You mav not live to see it, Mr. Presldeicr^ 
nor I live to sec it ; but it is written on the iron leaf that 
must come : come, too, before long. Then the speech cr: 
Mr. Webster, and the defence thereof by Mr. Stuart, tW 
letter of the retainers and the letters of the retained, wi 1 
bo a curiosity ; the conduct of the whigs and democrats a* 
amazement, and the peculiar institution a proverb amoDg^^ 
all the nations of the earth. In the turmoil of party politics ♦ 
and of f)ersonal controversy, let us not foi^t continually to 
move the previous question, whether Freedom or Slavery i» 
to prevail in America. There is no attribute of God which 
is not on our side ; because, in this matter, we are on the 
side of God. 

Mr. President : I began by congratulating you on tlie 
favorable signs of the times. One of the most favorable is 
the determination of the South to use the powers of govern- 
ment to extend slave r\'. At this dav, we exhibit a fact 
worse than Christendom has elsewhere to disclose ; Ihe fact 
that one sixth part of our population are mere property ; 
not men, but things. England has a proletary population, 
the lowest in Europe ; we have three million of proletaries 
lower than the "pauper laborers" of England, which the 
whig protectionists hold up to us in terror. The South 
wishes to increase the number of slaves, to spread this blot, 
this blight and baneful scourge of civilization over new 
territorv. Hot-headed men of the South declare that, unless 
it is done, they will divide the Union ; famous men of the 
North " cave in," and verify their own statements about 
" dough-faces " and " dough-souls." All this is preaching 
anti-slavery to the thinking men of the North ; to the sober 
men of all parties, who prefer Conscience to cotton. The 
present session of Congress has done much to overturn sla- 
very. " Whom the gods destroy, they firet make mad." 



VIII. 



A BIBCOURBE OCCASIONED BT TITE DEATH OV TUE LATE PRESIDENT 
TATT/>11. PREACHED AT THE MEIiODEON, jrLY 14. 1950. 



Last Sunday, on a day near the national anniversary, 
something was raid of the relation which the American 
citizen bears to the State, and of the duties and rights 
which belong to that relation. Since then an event has 
occurred which suggests another topic of a public nature, 
and so I invite your attention to a discourse of the general 
position and duties of an American ruler, and in special of 
the late President Taylor. It is no pleasant task to rise to 
speak so often on such themes as this, but let us see what 
warning or guidance we can gather from this occasion. 



In order that a man should be competent to become a 
complete political ruler and head of the American people, 
he ought to be distinguished above other men in three par- 
ticulars. 

First, he ought to have just political ideas in advance 
of the people, ideas not yet organized into institutions in 
the State. Then he will be a leader in ideas. 

Next, he ought to have a superior power of organizing 
those ideas, of putting them into institutions in the State. 
Then he will be a leader in the matter of organizing ideas. 

Then he ought to have a superior power of administering 

1Q* 
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the inriv-itrons af:er :hov are made. Then he will be » 
Icra-ic-r in the matter of acmir.isteriDC institutions. 

An eminent decree of these three qualities conslitottf 
ffer.:j« for 5:ate«iy.an<'i:p. gr-n:us, too, of a very high order* 
A mrin nho really and ei?icTently leads in politics mai* 
po?5es> some or a'.I of these c'jalities : without them, or any 
of them, he can on'y seem to lead. He and the people 
both may think he is the leader, and call him so ; but he 
that shaii lead others aright, roust himself be on the rigbt 
road and in advance of them. To perform the functions 
of a leader of men. the man must be eminently just also, true 
lo the Everla>!in2 Rizht, the Law of God ; otherwise he 
can never possess in the highest degree, or in a competent 
degree, the power of ideas, of organization, of administra- 
tion. A man eminently just, and possessing these three 
qualities is a leader by nature ; if he is also put into the 
conventional position of leader, then he bears the same 
relation to the people, which the captain of a ship, skilful 
and competent, would bear to the ship^s company who were 
joint owners with him, and had elected him to his office, 
expecting that he would serve them as captain while he 
held the office of captain. 

The complete and perfect leader must be able to originate 
just political ideas, to organize them justly, to administer the 
organization with justice. But these three powers are sel- 
dom united in the same man ; so, practically, the business 
of leading, and therefore of ruling, is commonly distributed 
amongst many persons ; not concentrated in one man^s 
hands. I think wc have as yet had no statesman in America 
who has enjoyed each and all of these three talents in an 
eminent degree. No man is so rich as mankind. Any one 
of them is a great gifl, entitling the man to distinction ; but 
the talent for administration is not very rare. It is not diffi- 
cult to find a man of good administrative ability with no 
K>wer to invent, none to organize the inventions of other 
len. How many men can work all day with oxen yoked 
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to a plough; how few could invent a plough or tame wild 
cattle. It is not hard to find men capable of managing 
political machinery, of holding the national plough and 
conducting the national team, when both are in the field, 
and there is the old furrow to serve as guide. That is all 
we commonly look for in an American politician. lie is to 
follow the old constitutional furrow, and hold the old plough, 
and scatter a little democratic or whig seed, furnished by 
his party, not forgetting to give them the handsel of the 
crop. That is all we commonly look for in an American 
politician, leaving it for some bright but obscure man in 
the mass of the people to discover a new idea, and to 
devise the mode of its organization. Then the politician, 
perched aloft on his high place and conspicuous, holds the 
string of the kite which some unknown men have thought out, 
made up, and hoisted witli great labor ; he appears to be the 
great man because he sits and holds the string, administering 
the kite, and men look up and say, *•*' Sec there, what a great 
man he is I Is not this the foremost man of the ago ? ^^ 

In this way the business of ruling the nation is made a 
matter of mere routine, not of invention or construction. 
The ruler is to tend the public mill ; not to make it, or to 
mend it; not to devise new and better mills, not even to 
improve the old one. We may be thankful if ho docs not 
abuse and leave it worse than he found it. He is not to 
gather the dam, only to shut the gate at the right time, and 
at the right time open it ; to take sufficient toll of all com- 
ers, and now and then make a report of the grinding, or of 
what he sees fit to communicate to the owners of the mill. 
As it is a part of the written Constitution of the land that 
all money bills shall originate with the House of Represen- 
tatives, so it is a part of the unwritten custom that political 
ideas in advance of the people shall not originate with the 
nominal rulers of the nation, but elsewhere. One good 
thing results from this : we are not much governed, but 
much let alone. The American form of government has 
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some proat merits; this I esteem the greatest; that H lets 
the poople alone so much. In forming ourselves iato a 
State, we agreed with one another not to meddle and make 
politically with individuals so much as other nations bifl 
done. 

It is a long time since we have had a man of large 
^nins for politics at the head of aflairs in America, i 
think we could not mention more than one who had any 
gfnius for just political ideas in advance of the people* 
Skilful administrators we have had in great abundance in 
politics as in other matters. Nature herself seems demo- 
cnitic in her action here, and all our great movements 
appear to be brought about by natural power diffused 
amongst many men of talent, not by natural power con- 
densed into a single man of genius. So long as this is the 
case, the present method of letting alone is the best one. 
The American nation has marched on without much pio- 
neering on the part of its official rulers, no one of them for a 
long time being much in advance of the million ; and while 
it is so it is certainly best that the million are very much 
If^ft to themselves. But if we could have a man as much 
in advance of the people in all these three qualities, and 
especially in the chief quality — as the skilful projector of a 
rotton mill is in advance of the girls who tend the looms, 
in all that relates to the projection of a cotton mill, — then 
wo should know what it was to have a real leader, a ruler 
who could be the school-master of the nation, not ruling 
over our bodies by fear, but in the spirit of love, setting 
\\H lessons which we could not have devised, nor even under- 
stand without his help ; one who preserves all the good of 
the old, and adds thereto much new good not seen before, 
and so instructs and helps forward the people. But as the 
good (Jod has not sent such a man, and he is not to be made 
by men, only found, nor in the least helped in any of those 
three qualities by all the praise we can pour on him ; so 

• 

It comes to pass that an ordinary ruler is a person of no 
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very great consequence. His importance is official and 
not personal, and as only the person dies, not the office, 
the death of such an one is not commonly an affair of 
much significance. Suppose after Mr. Tyler or Mr. Polk 
had taken the oath of office, he had appointed a common 
clerk, a man of routine and experience, as his factotum, 
with power to affix the presidential name to nccessar\' 
documents, and then had quietly and in silence departed 
from this life, how much would the nation have lost? A 
new and just political idea; an organization thereof? No 
such thing. If the public press had kept the secret, we 
should not have found out their death till this time. Tlie 
obscure clerk could tend the mill as well as his famous 
master who would not be missed. 

Louis XIV. said, " The State ! That is I." He was the 
State. So when the ruler dies, the State is in peril. If the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia or Austria, or the 
Pope of Rome were to die, there would be a revolution, and 
nobody knows what would come of it ; for there the ruler is 
master of the people, who are subjects not citizens, and the 
old master dying, it is not easy to yoke the people to the 
chariot of a new one. Here the people are the State ; and 
though the power of General Taylor was practically greater 
than tliat of any monarch in Europe, save Nicholas, 
William, and Ferdinand, yet at his death all the power 
passes into the hands of his successor, with no noise, no 
tumult, not even tlie appearance of a street constable. I 
think that was a sublime sight — the rule over twenty 
millions of people, jealous of their rights, silently, by due 
course of law, passes into the hands of another man at dead 
of night, and tlie next morning the nation is just as safe, 
just as quiet and secure as before, no fear of change per- 
plexing them. That was a sublime sight — one of the fair 
things which comes of a democracy. Here the ruler is 
servant, and the people master ; so the death of a President, 
like Mr. Van Buren, or any of his successors, Harrison or 
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TyltT, or Polk, woiihl really have been a very unimpoitant 
event ; not so innmrntous as the death of one of the ablest 
dfictnrs in Rostrin, for should the physician die, your chanco 
of life is (iiininished by that fact. If Dr. Channing had died 
at the a;!e of forty, before he wrote his best works, his death 
wniild have been a prcater calamity than that of any or all 
of the four Pn^sidents just named, as soon as their inaugural 
nddress was delivered ; for Dr. Channing had some truths 
to tril, which theni was nobody else to deliver at that time. 

■r 

Xf) Prt'sident since JeiFerson, I think, has done the nation so 
much (rood as the opening of the Eric Canal in New York, 
or the chief railroads in Massachusetts, or the building up 
of any one of tiic half dozen large manufacturing towns 
in .\(fw England. Mr. Cunard, in establishing his line of 
Atlantic steamers, did more for America than any President 
for five-and-twenty years. The discovery of the properties 
of sulphuric ether, the devising of the magnetic telegraph, 
was of moi*c advantage to this nation, than the service of any 
President for a long time. 1 think I could mention a few 
men in Hosion, any one of whom has been of more service 
tliaii four or five Presidents ; and, accordingly, the death of 
any one of those would be a ffreator calamity than the demise 
of all those Presidents the day after election. With us the 
Pr(?sident is only one spoke in the wheel, and if that is 
broken we always have a spare spoke on hand, and the 
wheel is so made that without stopping the mill, the new 
spoke drops into the place of the old one, and no one knows 
the change till told thereof. If Mr. Polk had really been the 
ablest man in the land, a creator and an organizer, his death 
would have been a public calamity, and the whole nation 
would have felt it, as Boston or New York would feel the loss 
of one of its ablest manufacturers or merchants, lawyers or 
doctors. That would deprive us of the services of a man 
which could not be supplied. We have always spare men of 
routine, but not spare men of genius. Dr. Channing has 
been missed ever since his death, and the churches of 
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Boston, poor enough before, are the poorer for hid ab- 
sence. So has John Quincy Adams, old as he was, been 
missed in the House of Representatives. The enemy of 
freedom may well rejoice that his voice is still. But wlio 
misses General Harrison, or Mr. Polk ? What interest lan- 
guishes in consequence of their departure ? What idea, 
what right, lost thereby a defender ? If Sir Robert Peel 
were to die, the British nation would feel the loss 

We attach a false importance to the death of a President. 
Great calamities were apprehended at the death of General 
Harrison. But what came ? Whigs went out of office and 
democrats went into office. Had Jefferson died before the 
Declaration of Independence, or Washington any time after 
it, or before the termination of his official service, or John 
Adams before the end of the war, that would have been a 
great calamity ; for I know not where we should have fuund 
another Jefferson, to see so distinctly, and write down so 
plain the great American idea, or another Washington to 
command an army without money, without provisions, with- 
out bats and shoes, as that man did. The death of Samuel 
Adams, in 1760, would have been a terrible misfortune to 
America. But the death of General Harrison only made a 
change in the Cabinet, not in the country ; it affected the 
politicians more than the people. 

We are surrounded in the world with nations ruled by 
kings, who are the masters of the people ; hard masters too ! 
When tliey die the people mourn, not always very wisely, 
not always sincerely, but always witli ceremony. The 
mourning for George IV, and William IV. in England, I 
doubt not, was more splendid and imposing than that for 
Edward the Confessor and Oliver Cromwell ; and that for 
Louis XV. outdid that for Henry IV. In a monarchy, men 
always officially mourn their king, whether it be King 
Log, or King Snake, or King Christian ; we follow the ex- 
ample of those States. If some of the men, whoso death 
would bo the greatest calamity, should die, the newspapers 
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one with the intellect of a Webster, the conscience of a 
Channing, the philanthropy of much humbler men ; let him 
aim at the welfare of the nation and mankind ; let him have 
just political ideas in advance of the nation, and, in virtue 
thereof, ability to solve the terrible social and political ques- 
tions of this age ; careless of his popularity and reputation, 
but careful of his conscience and his character, let him 
devote himself to the work of leading this people, and what 
an office is that of President of the United States in the 
middle of the nineteenth century! He would make this 
nation a society for mutual improvement twenty millions 
strong ; not King Log, not King Stork, but King Good-man, 
King Christian if you will, he would do us a service, dig- 
nifying an office which was itself a dignity. 

But if it be so noble for such a man, working with such 
an aim, for such an end ; when a little man is in that office, 
with no ideas in advance of the people, and incapable of 
understanding such as have them ; with no ability to orgau- 
ia^e the political ideas not yet organized, and applied to life ; 
a man of routine ; not ruling for the nation, but the ruler of 
a party and for a party, his ambition only to serve the party ; 
an ordinary man, surrounding himself with otlier ordinary 
men; with ordinary habits, ordinary aims, ordinary means, 
and aiming at the ordinary ends of an adventurer ; careless 
of his conscience and character, but careful of his party- 
popularity and temporary reputation, — why the office be- 
comes painful to think of ; and the officer, his state is not 
kingly, it is vulgar and mean, and low ! So the lighthouse 
on the rocks -of Boston harbor, is a pleasant thing to see 
and to imagine, with its great lamp looking far out to sea, 
and shining all night long, a star of special providence ; seen 
afar off, when stormy skies shut other stars from sight, it 
assures the maruier of his whereabouts, guides the whaler 
and the Indiaman safe into port and peace, bringing wealth 
to the merchant, and a husband to the lingering wife, almost 
a widow in the cheating sea's delay and her own heart- 

TQ]^. II. 19 
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sickness from hope so long deferred. But take away the 
great lamp, learing all else ; put in its place a little tallow 
candle of twenty to the pound, whose thin glitter could not be 
seen a mile off. spite of the burnished reflectore at its side, 
and which requires constant picking and trimming to keep the 
flame alive, and at its best estate flickers with eyery flutter 
of the summer wind, — what would the lighthouse be to 
look upon, or to imagine ? What a candlestick for what a 
candle! Praise it as much as vou will: flatter it in the 
newspapers ; vote it ^^ adequate '^ and the ^^ tallest beacon in 
the world ; '*'* call it the ^^ Pharos of America ; '^ it is all in 
vain ; at the best, it can only attract moths and mosquitoes 
un a serene night; and when the storm thunders on that 
sepulchral rock, it is no light at all ; and the whaler may be 
split asunder, and the Indiaman go to the grave, and the 
wealth of the merchant be scattered as playthings for the 
sea, and the bones of the mariner may blanch the bottom of 
the deep, for all the aid which that thin dazzle can furnish, 
spite of its lof\y tower and loftier praise ! 

To rule a bank, a factory or a railroad, when the officer is 
chosen for business and not charity, to command a packet- 
ship or a steamboat, you will get a man of real talent in 
his line of work ; one that has some history, who has made 
his proof-shot, and shown that he has some mettle in him. 
But to such a pass has the business of ruling a nation 
arrived, that, of all the sovereigns of Christian Europe, it is 
said not more than two, Nicholas of Russia, and Oscar of 
Sweden, would have been distinguished if bom in private 
stations. The most practical and commercial nation in the 
world, possessing at this moment a power more eminently 
great than that of the Roman empire in its palmy time, 
has for a ruler a quite ordinary woman, who contributes 
neither ideas nor organizations, and probably could not 
administer wisely the affairs of a single shire in the island. 
In this respect, the highest stations of political life seem to 
have become as barren as the Dead Sea, In delecting our 
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^"^ders in America, it is long since we have had a man of 
«trge powers, even of the sort which the majority of men 
Appreciate in a contemporary. I have sometimes thought 
aaen were selected who were thought not strong enough to 
liiirt us much, forgetting that a weak man may sometimes 
liort us as much more than a strong one would. 

After all this preliminary, let me now say something of 
the late President Taylor, only further premising that I am 
here to tell the truth ahout him, so far as I know it, and 
nothing more or less. I am not responsible for the facts of 
the case, only for .the correct statement thereof. Th'ere 
httve been men who were not disposed to do him justice ; 
there were men enough to flatter and over-praise him while 
alive, and there will probably be enough of such now that 
he is dead. Much official panegyric has there been already, 
and much more is in prospect. I think I need not be called 
on for any contribution of that sort. I wish to weigh him 
in an even balance, neither praising nor blaming without 
eause. To eulogize is one thing ; to deal justly, another and 
quite different. 

Zachart Taylor was bom on the 24th of November, 
1784, in Orange county, Virginia. His father, Richard 
Taylor, was a soldier during a part of the Revolutionary 
War, had a colonePs commission in 1779, and appears to 
have been a valuable officer and a worthy man. In 1785 
he removed to Kentucky, where he resided until his death. 
He was a farmer, a man of property and influence in Ken- 
tucky, then a new country. He was one of the framers of 
the Constitution of that State ; several times in the Legisla- 
ture, and the first collector of the port of Louisville, then a 
port of entry. 

Zachary, the third *son, followed the business of farming 
antil he was more than twenty-three years of age. During 
Ilia childhood he received such an education as you can 
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imnginc in a new and wild country like Kentucky nxty 
years ago. However, it is said his father took great pains 
with his education, and h^ enjoyed the instruction of a 
school-master from Connecticut, who is still living. Hence 
it is plain the best part of his education must have come, 
not from the school-master, but from the farm, the woods, 
and the connection with his parents and their associates. 
What a man learns at school, even in Boston, is but a small 
part of his education. In General Taylor's case, it is prob- 
able that things had much more to do with his culture than 
wonls. Men nursed on Greek and Latin would probably 
have called him an uneducated man ; .with equal justice he 
might call many a scholar an uneducated man. To speak 
and write with grammatical accuracy is by no means the 
best test of education. 

Fondness for a military life is natural in a man bom 
and bred as he was, living in a country where the vicinity 
of the Indians made every man a Quaker or a soldier. 

About 1808, volunteers were raised in the West to oppose 
the expected movements of Aaron Burr, a traitor to his 
country, a bold, bad man, who had been the candidate of 
the federalists for the Presidency ; perhaps the worst man 
wo had had in politics up to that time. Mr. Taylor joined 
one of the companies of volunteers. In 1808 he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant in the army of the United States, joined 
the forces, was soon sent to New Orleans, was seized with 
the yellow fever, and returned home. 

In 1810 he was married to Miss Margaret Smith, of 
Maryland. 

In 1811 he was employed in expeditions against the 
Indians in the North-west of the United States. Here he 
was under the command of General Harrison. 

In 1812 he was made Captain, and had the command of a 
block-house and stockade called Fort Harrison, on the 
Wabash river, soon after the declaration of war against 
England. This place was attacked by a strong body of 
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Indians. Captain Taylor, with less than fif^y men, defended 
it with vigor and success. In consequence of his services 
(m that occasion, he was promoted to the rank of Brevet 
Blajor. During the rest of the war, he continued in service 
on the frontiers, and seems to have done his duty faithfully 
as a soldier. 

Afler the war was over, in 1815, the army was diminish- 
ed to a peace estahlishment, and Major Taylor reduced to 
the rank of C!aptain. In consequence of this, he withdrew 
from the army, hut, after a few months, returned, and was 
then, or subsequently, restored to his former rank as Major. 
For several years he was employed in such various military 
services, in the west and south-west, as must be performed 
in a time of peace. In 1819 he was made Lieutenant-Col- 
. onel. In 1832 he became Colonel, and in that year, with a 
command of four hundred men, he served under General 
Atkinson, in the expedition against the Sacs and other In- 
dians led by the celebrated Black Hawk. Afterwards he 
was intrusted with the command of Fort Crawford, where 
he remained till 1836, when he was ordered to Florida, to 
fight against the Seminole Indians. 

It was here that he made use of the bloodhounds to hunt 
the poor savages from their hiding-places in the woods. 
You know what Mr. Pitt once said of the Spanish use of 
this weapon in the sixteenth century. But the animals im- 
ported from Cuba, where they had been trained to hunt 
runaway slaves, were of no value when put upon the track 
of red men. I do not know who originated the scheme of 
employing the bloodhounds. It has oflen been ascribed to 
Greneral Taylor, and with good reason, I believe, has it been 
denied that he was the author of that plan. It was of no 
great honor to the nation, let who would invent it ; and 
few men will be sorry that it did not turn put well. 

It was thought Colonel Taylor displayed a good deal of 
skilU in contending with the Indians in Florida, and, accord- 
ingly, he was made Brevet Brigadier-General, in 1838. 
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After finishing the conquest of the Indians, he left Florida, 
in 1840. It is said that fighting against the Indians is a good 
school for a soldier. General Taylor served long at this 
work, and served faithfully. In the Florida war, his conduct 
as General is said to have been noble. 

In 1840, he was made Commander of that portion of the 
American army in the south*west of the United States, and 
in 1841, removed his family from Kentucky to Baton Rouge, 
in Louisiana, which has since been his home. In 1845 he 
was ordered to Texas, and had command of the ^^ Army of 
Occupation," and subsequently of the " Army of Invasion.^' 
In the war against Mexico, it is thought by competent judges 
that he displayed a good deal of military skill. He was 
beloved by his soldiers, and seems to have won their confi- 
dence, partly by success, partly by military talent, but also 
in part by his character, which was frank, honest, just and 
unpretending. I have heard of no instance in the whole 
war, in which cruelty is chargeable upon him. Several anec- 
dotes are related of his kindliness, generosity, and openness 
of heart. No doubt they are true. War is a bloody trade ; 
it makes one shudder to think of it in its terrible details ; but 
the soldier is not necessarily a malignant or a cruel man; 
that bloody and profane command, so well known, uttered in 
the heat of conflict, when the battle seemed to waver, does 
not imply any peculiar cruelty or ill-will. It is only one of 
the accidents of war, which shows more clearly what its 
substance is. 

I am no 'judge of warlike operations and of military skill, 
and therefore shall not pretend -to pass judgment on matters 
which I know I do not understand ; I shall not inquire as to 
the military value of the laurels he won at Resaca de la 
Pal ma, at Monterey, and at Buena Vista. But, in our judg- 
ment, we ought to remember one circumstance : that is, the 
inferiority of the Mexicans. They were beaten, I think, in 
every considerable battle throughout the whole war ; no 
matter who commanded. General Scott landed at Vera 
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ca{»tared the city, and the far-famed Castle of St. Juan 
'(Jlloa, garrisoned by four thousand three hundred and 
xiinety soldiers, and the American loss amounted to thirteen 
'xnen killed, and sixty-three hurt ! General Scott took pos- 
session of the great port of the nation, with less than twenty 
^ousand soldiers, with only about fifteen thousand troops ; 
Tnarched neariy two hundred miles into the interior, fighting 
liis way, and garrisoning the road behind him, sometimes 
even subsisting his army in the country which he conquered 
as bo went on ; and finally took the capital, a city with nearly 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, with less than six thou- 
sand soldiers. Suppose an army of that size were to land 
at Newburyport, with the intention of marching to Worces- 
ter, not two hundred miles, but only fifly or sixty, how many 
do you think would ever reach the spot ? Why, suppose the 
American men did nothing, there are women enough in 
Massachusetts to throw every soldier into the Merrimac I 

I do not believe that this inferiority of the Mexican arises 
so much from the superior bravery of the Americans ; almost 
any male animal will fight on small provocation ; your 
Mexican male, as well as your American, on as small provo- 
cation, and as desperately. But the American soldier was 
always well armed, furnished with every thing that modern 
science' makes terrible in war; well clad, well fed, well 
paid, he went voluntarily to the work. The Mexicans were 
ill armed, ill clad, ill fed, often not paid at all, and some- 
times brought to fight against their will. 

The difference does not end here : the main reliance of 
the Mexican government, the regular soldiers, the Presidi- 
ales, were men who seemed to have most of the vices of 
old garrison soldiers, with most of the faults of new recruits ; 
or, as another has said, himself a soldier in the war, ^^ All 
the vices engendered in a garrison life ; all the cowardice 
which their constant defeats by the Indians had created ; all 
the laziness contracted in an idle monotonous existence, and 
very little military skill." The new levies came unwillingly, 
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aod were oflen only ** food for powder.^ On the Amefi- 
can side was a small body of veteran soldiers, low and coene 
men — it is the policy of America to have the rank and file 
of our army in peace composed usually of such — but fail 
of brute courage ; accustomed to all sorts of hardships and 
exposure ; under a discipline rigorous and almoat perfect; 
wonted to danger, and weaned from fear ; careless of life 
almost to desperation ; full of confidence in their commaod- 
er, and of contempt for their foe. The volunteers brooglit 
with them the characteristic ardor of Americans, their confi- 
dence of success, their contempt of toil and of danger; 
familiar with firearms from their youth, they soon learned 
the discipline of the camp. 

You see what a difierence this makes between the two 
armies ; but the chief superiority of the American soldien 
was this — they came from a country where there is a com- 
plete national unity of action. So the government could trust 
the army, and the army the government ; the soldiers had 
confidence in their commander, confidence in their coun- 
try, confidence in their cause ; while the Mexicans had no 
national unity of action, the people little confidence in the 
government, the government as little in the people ; the 
nation but little trust in the army, and the army little in the 
nation ; the soldiers had great fear of the enemy, little faith 
in their ofiicers, and the ofiicers little in their men. Did you 
ever see a swarm of bees when the queen bee was dead, 
and moths had invaded the hive ? The Mexicans were 
much in the same state. The result was what had readily 
been foreseen : at the battle of Buena Vista, on the one 
side, there were twenty-one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-three Mexicans ; on the other, four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine American soldiers, of which only four 
hundred and seventy-six were regulars. Yet the American 
loss, in killed, wounded and missing, was but seven hundred 
and forty-six, while that of the Mexican army was neariy 
two thousand men lost. If the Mexicans had done the same 
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pi^rtionate execution, every American would have been 
telled long before night. 

All these things ought to be taken into account, in making 
^p our mind about the difficulty of the enterprise. Still, 
after this allowance is made, it must be confessed the Amer- 
ican invasion of Mexico was a remarkable undertaking, 
distinguished for its boldness, not to say its rashness, and 
almost unparalleled in the history of modern wars. It 
certainly did require great coolness, courage, and prudence, 
on the part of General Taylor, to conduct his part of the 
expedition. He had those qualities, but it has not yet been 
proved or shown to be probable, that he had the nobler qual- 
ities which make a great General. The kind of warfare he 
was engaged in, does not bring to light the high qualities of 
a man like Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick the Great, or 
Napoleon. Perhaps Greneral Taylor had them, but they did 
not appear. 

The Mexican war was unfortunate for the administration 
which carried it on, for the political party which caused the 
war. The success of Greneral Taylor attracted the attention 
of the people, and the obscure soldier took popular rank 
before the President of the United States. Unconsciously 
the vicarious suitor, courting public favor for his master, 
won good graces for himself. The political party which 
began the war, was eclipsed by the triumph of its own 
soldier ; and the slave-power which projected the war seems 
likely to be ruined by the success of the enterprise. 

It has been said, that he was averse to the Mexican 
war which he fought in ; I know not whether this be true or 
false. But if true, it deserves to be remembered in his 
defence, that the soldier is only an active tool, as much the 
instrument of his employer as the spade of the workman 
whose foot crowds it into the ground. The soldier, high or 
low, must obey the men who have the official right to com- 
mand him, his free-will merging in that of his superior. 
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If General Taylor had thoaght the Mexican war unjust and 
wicked, and in consequence had resigned his commiaBion, 
he would have been covered with obloquy and contempt in 
the eyes of military men, and the officials of government 
Most of the newspapers of the land would have attacked 
him, called him a coward, a traitor and a fanatic; their 
condemnation would have been worth as much as their 
praise is now. In estimating his character we ought to 
remember this fact, for few men do more than their office 
demands of them, or more than public opinion can ap- 
prove. 

Such was the success of Greneral Taylor in war, at the 
head of a few thousand men, that public attention was turned 
towards him, and in a few months the obscure frontier sol- 
dier was the most prominent man in the nation. In 1848 
he received the nomination of the Whig Convention at Phil- 
adelphia, for President, and in due time was elected. 

His election was certainly one of the most remarkable 
that ever took place in America. It is worth while to look 
at it for a moment. There was nothing very remarkable in 
the man to entitle him to that eminent distinction ; if there 
were, the nation was very slow in finding it out. He was a 
farmer till about twenty-four years old; then a common 
Lieutenant four years more. In the next twenty years he got 
no higher than to the rank of a "Frontier Colonel ;" he 
attained that dignity in fact, at the age of forty-eight He 
was not made General till the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
But for the Mexican war, I suppose he would, at this day, 
be as obscure as any other General in the United States' 
army ; nobody would think he was the " Second Washing- 
ton, '^ " first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,'* as his creatures have declared. Other 
military men have been chosen to the presidency. But 
Washington was much more than a soldier ; in " a time 
that tried men's souls" to the utmost, he had carried the 
nation through eight years of most perilous warfare, more 
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by his character than any eminent military skill, and so 
had become endeared to the hearts of the people as no 
American had ever been before. Greneral Jackson, at first 
educated as a lawyer, was a man of large talents, distin- 
guished as a Grovemor, as a Senator, and as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, before he Ufas elected Presi- 
dent, or nominated for that office. General Harrison, a man 
of small abilities, surely not more than a third-rate politician 
in Ohio, was yet familiar with the routine of political affairs. 
He had been a member of the Legislature of Ohio, of both 
branches of the Congress of the United States, and Minis- 
ter to Colombia. General Taylor, with an education very 
imperfect, had passed his life, from twenty-four to sixty-four, 
on the frontiers and in the army ; had never held any civil 
office ; had seldom voted, and though an excellent officer in 
the sphere of duty he had occupied, did not appear to be the 
most promising man in the nation to select for its highest 
and most difficult office. The defence of a log-house in 
1812 against a troop of Indians, the conquest of Black Hawk, 
the rout of the Seminoles, the gaining of half a dozen bat- 
tles in Mexico, at the head of a few thousand soldiers, does 
not seem exactly an adequate schooling to prepare a com- 
mon man to lead and rule twenty million Americans with 
the most complicated government in the world. It cer- 
tainly was surprising, that he should be nominated for that 
office; and more so, that the nomination should be con- 
firmed by the people. It is not surprising, that the distin- 
gaished Senator of Massachusetts should call this ^^ A nomi- 
nation not fit to be made ; ^' the wonder is, he deemed it fit to 
be confirmed. In selecting him for our chief, the nation 
went hap-hazard, and made a leap in the dark. No pru- 
dent man in Boston would hire a cook or a coachman with 
such inadequate recommendations as General Taylor had to 
prove his fitness for his place. Had a sensible man on 
election day asked the nation, '' What do you know about 
the man you vote for? ^' the people would have beefi sadly 
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puzzled to seek for an answer. The reasons which led tft 
his selection were partly special, and partly of a genenl and 
popular character. It is instructive for us to look at them, 
now that we can do it coolly. 

1 suppose this was the special cause of his nominatkm: 
The leaders of the whig party thought they could not eleet 
either of their most prominent men. If they went hefore 
the people with nothing but their idea, — The protection of 
property by a tariff, and a Representative of that idea, bow- 
ever able and well trained, they feared defeat ; such as they 
had met with in the last campaign, when the demoonUic 
party, with a man almost unknown to the people, a tricky 
lawyer from Tennessee, had yet carried the day against 
one of the oldest and ablest politicians in the country. So 
the whig leaders availed themselves of the temporary popn* 
larity of a successful General to give an accidental triumph 
to their party, and apparently to their idea. That I think 
was the specific reason which led the politicians to nominate 
him. Doubtiess there were other private reasons, weighty 
to certain individuals, that need not be touched upon. 

But the general reasons, which gave him weight with the 
mass of the people and secured his election, ought to be 
stated for our serious reflection. 

1. There was no one of the great leaders of either party 
whom the people had much confidence in. I am sorry to 
say so, but I do not think there is much in any of them 
to command the respect of a nation, and make us swear 
fealty to those men. There were two candidates of the 
whig party ; from one of them you might expect a compro- 
mise ; from the other you were not certain even of that 
The democratic candidate had not a name to conjure with. 
The free soil candidate — was he a man to trust in such 
times as these ? Did you see your king and chief in any 
one of those four men ? Was any one of them fit to be 
the political school- master of this nation ? What " ground 
And lo'fly tumbling '' have we had from all four of them ? 
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S. General Taylor was not mixed up with the grand or 
petty intrigues of the parties, their quarrels and struggles 
for office. Men knew little about him ; if little good, cer- 
tainly little not good ; little evil in comparison with any of 
the others. Sometimes you take a man whom you do not 
know, in preference to an old acquaintance whom you have 
known too long and too well to trust. 

3. Then Greneral Taylor had shown himself a rough, hon- 
est, plain, straight-forward man, and withal mild and good- 
natured. Apparently, there was much in him to attract and 
deserve the good-will of the nation. His likeness went 
abroad through the country like a proclamation ; it was the 
rude, manly, firm, honest, good-natured, homely face of a 
backwoodsman. His plain habits, plain talk, and modest 
demeanor reminded men of the old English ballad of ^^ The 
King and the Miller '^ and the like, and woh the affections of 
honest men. I doubt not the fact, that General Harrison had 
once lived in a log cabin, and, other things failing, did drink 
^^ hard cider,'' gave him thousands of votes* The candidate 
was called ^^ Old Rough and Ready,'' and there was not a 
down in field or city but could understand all that was 
meant by those terms. Even his celebrated horse contribu- 
ted to his master's election, and drew votes for the President 
by the thousand. 

4. Then he was a successful soldier. The dullest man 
in the Alleghany mountains, or in the low lanes of New 
York and Boston, or the silliest behind the counters of a 
city shop, can understand fighting, and remember who won 
a battle. It is wholly needless for such to inquire what 
the battle was fought for. Hence military success is always 
popular with the multitude, and will be, I suppose, for some 
ages in America as every where else. Our churches know 
no God but the " Lord of hosts," " A man of war ! " 

5. Then he was a southern man, and all our masters 
must be from the South, or of it, devoted to its peculiar insti- 
tution. If he had been bom in Barnstable county, and 
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owned a little patch of yellow sand at Cape Cod, and Ittd 
the freeman^s hatred of slavery, even Chanibosco and 
Buena Vista would not have given him the votes of As 
Convention, and his war-horse might have lived till this 
day, he would not have carried his master to the presidency. 
He was a slaveholder, as seven Presidents had been before 
him, holding office for eight-and*forty years. There tre 
some men at the North, chiefly in the country towns, wbo 
think it is not altogether right for a man to steal his brother; 
such men were to be propitiated. So it was diligentlj 
rumored abroad in the North, that the candidate was ^op- 
posed to slavery,'^ that he would ^^ probably emancipate his 
slaves soon as ho was elected.^' I am told that some 
persons who heard such a story, actually believed it ; I think 
nobody who told it believed any such thing. The fiict that 
he was a slaveholder, that he had lately purchased one hun- 
dred and fourteen men, women and children, and kept them 
at hard work for his advantage, showed the value of such a 
story ; and the opposite statement^ publicly and industriously 
circulated at the South, that he loved slavery, desired its 
extension, and hated the Wilmot Proviso, shows the honesty 
of some of the men at the North, who, knowing these facts, 
sought to keep them secret. 

These seem t6 have been the chief reasons which pro- 
cured his nomination, and election. It is easy to see that 
such a man, though as honest as Washington, must be emi- 
nently unfit for the high office of President of the United 
States. He knew little or nothing of the political history of 
the country, or of the political questions then up for solu- 
tion ; little or nothing of the political men. He had the 
honesty to confess it He declared that he was not fit for 
the office, not acquainted with the political measures of the 
day, and only consented to be brought from his obscurity, 
when great men told him he was the only man that could 
^^save the Union.'' He was no statesman, and knew noth- 
ing of politics, less than the majority of the more cultivated 
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Bfiechanics, merchants and farmers. He was a soldier, and 
knew something of fighting, at least of fighting Indians 
and Mexicans. If you should take a man of the common 
abilities, intellectual and moral, the common education, a 
farmer from Northfield, a skipper from Provincetown, 
a jobber from Boston, a bucket-maker from Hingham, 
and appoint him Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, with the duty of selecting all his Associate 
Judges, I think he would be about as competent for the 
office as Greneral Taylor for the post he was elected to. 
In such a case as I have supposed, the new " Judge " must 
depend on other men, who will tell him what to do; his 
only safety would be in relying on their advice. Then 
they would be the Chief Justice, not he. 

Under such circumstances, the leaders of one party nomi- 
nated him. I must confess such an act, committed by such 
men, seems exceedingly rash. It was done by the very 
men who ought, above all others, to have known better. 
This is one of the many things we have had, which show 
thinking men how little we can rely on our political chiefs. 
The nomination once made, the election followed. The 
wise men told the multitude : " You must vote for him," and 
the multitude voted. You know how angry men were if 
you did not believe in his fitness for the office ; how it be- 
came a test of " patriotism " to believe in him. Now the 
good man is cold in death, how base all that seems ! 

When such a man under such circumstances comes into 
such an office, you do not know whether the deeds which 
receive his official sanction, the papers published under his 
name, the speeches he delivers and the messages he sends, 
are his or not his. It is probable that he has little to do 
with them ; they are his officially, not personally ; he writes 
State papers by their signature. Some of his speeches 
were undoubtedly made for him. You know it once hap- 
pened that a speech, alleged to have been made by him at 
a public meeting, was sent on by telegraph, and pub- 
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liiihcd by the party organ, in one of oar great cHiea, and be 
was taken nick before the meeting was held, and ooald not 
fipeak at all. That speech betrayed the trick of die admiii- 
istration : it was a speech he had never heard of. From 
this one act judge of many more. In lus ardnoos office, 
he must choose advisers, but he wants adriten to advise 
him to choose advisers. Much will depend on his first step; 
that must needs be in the dark. 

Since this is so, I shall pass over his brief administratioB 
with very few words. I do not know how moch it was Ae 
administration of General Taylor, or how far it was dat 
of his Cabinet. I do not know who made the Cabinet 
The messages, in his official term, were as good as usual; 
but who made the messages? One thing is clear: Ik 
promised to be the President of the country, not of a party; 
to remove no man from office except for reasons not politi- 
cal. Neither promise was kept. It was plain that other 
elements interfered and counteracted the honest intentions 
of that honest man. Greneral Jackson rewarded his *• friends'' 
and puninhed his ^^ enemies,'' men who voted against him. 
Mr. Jefferson had done the same. But I doubt if the ad- 
ministration of either of these men was so completely a 
party administration as that of General Taylor. Men were 
continually removed from office purely for political reasons. 
Tho general character of his appointments to office, yoa 
can judge of better than 1. It seems to me the removal of 
stibordinate officers from their station on account of their 
vote is one great evil in the management of our institutions. 
Of what consequence is it whether the postmaster at East- 
ham or West-Newton, the keeper of the lighthouse at Cape 
Anne, or the Clay Pounds of Truro, or the district attorney in 
Boston, or the tide-waiters at Nantucket are " good whigs," 
or not good whigs ? 

What shall I say of the character of the man who has 
left this high office ; of him on the whole ? Some men can 
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be as eloquent on a ribbon as on a Raphael. They find no 
difficulty in calling General Taylor " The second Washing- 
ton." I like the first Washington too much to call any one by 
that name lightly. General Harrison was the " Second Wash- 
ington ^' ten years ago. General Jackson ten years before that. 
I think there is another ^^ Second Washington '^ getting ready, 
and before the century ends we shall perhaps have five or 
six of this family. But the world does not breed great men 
every day. I must confess it, I have not seen any thing 
very great in General Taylor, though I have diligently put 
my eye to the magnifying glasses of his political partisans ; 
neither have I seen any thing uncommonly mean and little 
in him, though I have also looked through the minifying 
glasses of his foes. To be a frontier soldier for forty years, 
to attain the rank of Colonel at the age of forty-eight, after 
twenty-four years of service, to become a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral at fiffy-fbur, is no great thing. To defend a log-house, 
to capture Black Hawk, to use bloodhounds in war, and to 
extirpate the Seminole Indians from the everglades of Flor- 
rida, to conquer the Mexicans at Churubusco and Monterey, 
does not require very high qualities of mind and heart. But 
in all the offices he ever held, he appears to have done his 
official duty openly and honestly. He was a good officer, a 
plain, blunt, frank, open, modest man. No doubt he was 
** rough and ready ; " his courage was never questioned. 
His integrity is above suspicion. All this is well known. 
But is all this enough to make a great mstn in the iTiiddle of 
this century; a great man in America, and for sudh an 
office ? Judge for yourselves. 

I sincerely believe that he was more of a man than his 
political supporters thought him ; that he had more natural 
sagacity, more common sense, more firmness of purpose, 
and very much more honesty than they expected or desired. 
Rumors reach me that he was not found quite so manage- 
able as his ^^ friends " and admirers had hoped ; that he had 
•ome conscience and a will of his own. It seems to mo 
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puzzled to seek for an answer. The reasons which led td 
his selection were partly special, and partly of a general and 
popular character. It is instructive for us to look at them, 
now that we can do it coolly. * 

I suppose this was the special cause of his nomination: 
The leaders of the whig party thought they could not elect 
either of their most prominent men. If they went hefore 
the people with nothing but their idea, — The protection of 
property by a tariff, and a Representative of that idea, how* 
ever able and well trained, they feared defeat; such as they 
had met with in the last campaign, when the democratic 
party, with a man almost unknown to the people, a tricky 
lawyer from Tennessee, had yet carried the day against 
one of the oldest and ablest politicians in the country. So 
the whig leaders availed themselves of the temporary popu« 
larity of a successful General to give an accidental triumph 
to their party, and apparently to their idea. That I think 
was the specific reason which led the politicians to nominate 
him. Doubtless there were other private reasons, weighty 
to certain individuals, that need not be touched upon. 

But the general reasons, which gave him weight with the 
mass of the people and secured his election, ought to be 
stated for our serious reflection. 

1. There was no one of the great leaders of either party 
whom the people had much confidence in. I am sorry to 
say so, but I do not think there is much in any of them 
to command the respect of a nation, and make us swear 
fealty to those men. There were two candidates of the 
whig party ; from one of them you might expect a compro- 
mise ; from the other you were not certain even of that 
The democratic candidate had not a name to conjure with. 
The free soil candidate — was he a man to trust in such 
times as these ? Did you see your king and chief in any 
one of those four men ? Was any one of them fit to be 
the political school-master of this nation ? What ^* ground 
and lo*fty tumbling '* have we had from all four of them ? 
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g. Greneral Taylor was not mixed up with the grand or 
petty intrigues of the parties, their quarrels and struggles 
for office. Men knew little about him ; if little good, cer- 
tainly little not good ; little evil in comparison with any of 
the others. Sometimes you take a man whom you do not 
know, in preference to an old acquaintance whom you have 
known too long and too well to trust. 

3. Then General Taylor had shown himself a rough, hon- 
est, plain, straight-forward man, and withal mild and good- 
natured. Apparently, there was much in him to attract and 
deserve the good- will of the nation. His likeness went 
abroad through the country like a proclamation ; it was the 
rude, manly, firm, honest, good-natured, homely face of a 
backwoodsman. His plain habits, plain talk, and modest 
demeanor reminded men of the old English ballad of ^^ The 
King and the Miller '' and the like, and woh the affections of 
honest men. I doubt not the fact, that General Harrison had 
once lived in a log cabin, and, other things failing, did drink 
^ hard cider,'^ gave him thousands of votes. The candidate 
was called '^ Old Rough and Ready,'' and there was not a 
down in field or city but could understeind all that was 
meant by those terms. Even his celebrated horse contribu- 
ted to his master's election, and drew votes for the President 
by the thousand. 

4. Then he was a successful soldier. - The dullest man 
in the Alleghany mountains, or in the low lanes of New 
York and Boston, or the silliest behind the counters of a 
city shop, can understand fighting, and remember who won 
a battle. It is wholly needless for such to inquire what 
the battle was fought for. Hence military success is always 
popular with the multitude, and will be, I suppose, for some 
ages in America as ewery where else. Our churches know 
no Grod but the " Lord of hosts," " A man of war ! " 

5. Then he was a southern man, and all our masters 
must be from the South, or of it, devoted to its peculiar insti- 
tution. If he had been born in Barnstable county, and 
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Well, he has gone to his resi and his feeompenae. To 
his family the affliction is sudden, painful and terrible. 
What vicissitudes in their life — from the obscurity of their 
former home to the glaring publicity of that high station; 
then in so brief a time the honored and well-h^oifed head 
is silent and cold for ever ! The nation may well drop ib 
tears of sympathy for those whom its election has robbed of 
a father and a husband ; the ghastly honors of the office aie 
poor recompense for the desolation it has brought into a 
quiet and once happy home. 

He has gone to his reward. He leaves the government 
in the hands of an obscure man, whom the nation knows 
very little of, whom no one would ever have thought of 
making President; a man selected certainly for no emi- 
nence of faculty, intellectual or moral. There is some 
cause to fear, perhaps some little for hope.* Two very 



* The above was written in Jaly, 1851. Since then the groand of 
hope has wholly vanished ; the ground for fear remains alone. The 
following statement may suggest a thought the other side of the 
ocean, if no shame on this side among politicians and their priests: 

Elisha Brazealle, a planter of Jefferson county in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, was taken sick, and as he lay oppressed with a loathsome 
disease, a slave of his, a bright mulatto or quadroon, nursed him, 
and, as was believed, through her nursing, saved him from death. 
He was a man of feeling and did not forget her kindness, but took 
her to Ohio and there educated her. She made rapid progress, and 
soon became his wife. He made or caused to be made a legal and 
sound deed of emancipation, and had it legally and formally recorded 
in Ohio and Mississippi. Lawyers, in both States, said she was free, 
Bafe, and that no power in the South, or elsewhere, coald legally de- 
prive her or her children of freedom. 

Mr. Brazealle returned to Mississippi with his wife ; they hadU 
son, and named him John Munroe Brazealle. AAer some years Mr. 
Brazealle sickened and died, leaving a will in which he recited the 
deed of emancipation, declared his intention to ratify it, and devised 
all his property to his son, acknowledging him in the will to be 
such. 
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mechanics, merchants and farmers. He was a soldier, and 
knew something of fighting, at least of fighting Indians 
and Mexicans. If you should take a man of the common 
abilities, intellectual and moral, the common education, a 
farmer from Northfield, a skipper from Provincetown, 
a jobber from Boston, a bucket-maker from Hingham, 
and appoint him Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, with the duty of selecting all his Associate 
Judges, I think he would be about as competent for the 
office as Greneral Taylor for the post he was elected to. 
In such a case as I have supposed, the new " Judge " must 
depend on other men, who will tell him what to do; his 
only safety would be in relying on their advice. Then 
they would be the Chief Justice, not he. 

Under such circumstances, the leaders of one party nomi- 
nated him. I must confess such an act, committed by such 
men, seems exceedingly rash. It was done by the very 
men who ought, above all others, to have known better. 
This is one of the many things we have had, which show 
thinking men how little we can rely on our political chiefs. 
The nomination once made, the election followed. The 
wise men told the multitude : " You must vote for him," and 
the multitude voted. You know how angry men were if 
you did not believe in his fitness for the office ; how it be- 
came a test of " patriotism " to believe in him. Now the 
good man is cold in death, how base all that seems ! 

When such a man under such circumstances comes into 
such an office, you do not know whether the deeds which 
receive his official sanction, the papers published under his 
name, the speeches he delivers and the messages he sends, 
are his or not his. It is probable that he has little to do 
with them ; they are his officially, not personally ; he writes 
State papers by their signature. Some of his speeches 
were undoubtedly made for him. You know it once hap- 
pened that a speech, alleged to have been made by him at 
a public meeting, was sent on by telegraph, and pub- 
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Last Tuesday night Greneral Taylor ceased to be mortal 
His soul went home to God. He that fought against the 
Mexican and the Indian has gone to meet the Grod of the red 
man as well as the white. He who claimed to own the body 
and the soul of more than a hundred of his fellow-creatures, 
enriched by the unrequited toil, which they unwillingly gave 
him when stung by the lash of his hireling overseers, has 
gone home to the Father of negro slaves, who is no respecter 
of persons ; gone where the servant is free from his master. 
Black and white, conqueror and vanquished, the bond and 
the free, alike come up before the Infinite Father, whose 
perfect justice is perfect love ; and there the question is, 
" What hast thou done with the talent committed unto thee ? " 
The same question is asked of the President ; the same of 
the slave ; yea, it will one day be asked of you and me ! 

" An old man, wearied with the storms of State," now only 
asks a little earth for charity. Costly heathen pageants there 
will be in these streets to his memory, and politicians will, I 
suppose, hold their drunken and profane debauch over his 
grave, as over the tomb of that far-famed friend of freedom 
who died two years ago. But he has ceased to be mortal. 
The memory of his battle-fields faded from before his dying 
sight. Power rests no longer in his hands ; victory perches 
on another banner. His ear is still, and his heart is cold. 
How hollow sounds the voice of former flattery ! His riches 
go to other men ; his slaves will be called by his. name no 
more ; the scourge that goads them to unpaid toil is now 
owned by another man. His fame goes back to such as 
gave ; the accident of an accident succeeds him in the 
presidential chair ; only the mah, not the officer, goes home 
to God, with what of goodness and piety he had won. His 
manhood is all that he can carry out of the world ; elected 
or rejected, a conqueror or conquered, it is now the same 
to him ; and it may be the humblest female slave who only 
earned the bread which her master only ate, and got an 
enforced concubinage for pay, takes rank in heaven far 
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before the man wl^om the nation honoied with its highest 
tmst, and for whom the official Senate and the low-browed 
Church send out their hollow groans. 

" The glories of our birth and State 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 
There is no armor against fate : 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 
And in the dust bie equal made, 
^ith the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

" Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong arms at last must yield. 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

'' The garlands wither on his brow : 

Then boast no more his mighty deeds. 
Upon death's purple altar now. 
See where the victor victim bleeds. 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 

'If he could speak to us from his present position, methinks 
he would say : Countrymen and friends ! You see how 
little it availed you to agitate the land and put a little man 
in a great place. It is not the hurrah of parties that will 
** save the Union," it is not " great men." It is only Justice. 
Remember that Atheism is not the first principle of a Repub- 
lic ; remember there is a law of God, the higher law of the 
universe, the Everlasting Right : I thought so once, and now 
I know it. Remember that you are accountable to God for 
all things ; that you owe justice to all men, the black not 
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leas than the white ; that Giod will demaiid it of you, proud, 
wicked nation, careful only of your gold, forgetful of God's 
high law ! Before long each of you shall also come up 
before the Eternal. Then and there it will not avail you to 
have compromised truth, justice, loye, but to have kept them. 
Righteousness only is the salvation of a State ; that only of 
a man. 



IX. 



THE FUNCTION AND PLACE OJ CONSCIENCE, IN RELATION TO THE 
LAWS OF BIEN: A SEBMON FOB THE TIMES. PREACHED AT THE 
HELODEON, ON SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1850. 



. ACTS XZIV. 16. 

■■BUN DO I KZKBCISB MTSBLF TO HAVB ALWAYS A COXSCDUrCB YfOD OP OFFBMCB 

TOWABD GOD AND TOWARD UBS." 

There are some things which are true, independent of 
all human opinions. Such things we call facts. ' Thus it is 
true that one and one are equal to two, that the earth moves 
round the sun, that all men have certain natural unalienable 
rights, rights which a man can alienate only for himself, 
and not for another. No man made these things true ; no 
man can make them false. If all the men in Jerusalem 
and ever so many more, if all the men in the world, were 
to pass a unanimous vote that one and one were not equal 
to two, that the earth did not move round the sun, that all 
men had not natural stnd unalienable rights, the opinion 
would not alter the fact, nor make truth false and falsehood 
trae. 

So there are likewise some things which are right, inde- 
pendent of all human opinions. Thus it is right to love a 
man and not to hate him, to do him justice and not injus- 
tice, to allow him the natural rights which he has not 
alienated. No man made these things right ; no man can 

VOL. II. 81 
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make them wrong. If all the men in Jerusalem and ever 
so many more, if all the men in the world, were to pass a 
unanimous vote that it was right to hate a man and not love 
him, right to do him injustice and not justice, right to 
deprive him of his natural rights not alienated by himself, 
the opinion would not alter the fact, nor make right wrong 
and wrong right. 

There are certain constant and general facts which occur 
in the material world, the world of external perception, 
which represent what are called the laws. of matter, in 
virtue of which things take place so and not otherwise. 
These laws are the same every where and always ; they 
never change. They are not made by men, but only dis- 
covered by men, are inherent in the constitution of matter, 
and seem designed to secure the welfare of the mtsterial 
world. These natural laws of matter, inherent in its con- 
stitution, are never violated, nor can be, for material nature 
is passive, or at least contains no element or will that is 
adverse to the will of God, the ultimate Cause of these laws 
as of matter itself. The observance of these laws is a 
constant fact of the universe ; ^^ the most ancient heavens 
thereby are fresh and strong." These laws represent the 
infinity of God in the world of matter. His infinite power, 
wisdom, justice, love and holiness. 

So there are likewise certain constant and general fisu^ts 
which occur in what may be called the spiritual world, the 
world of internal consciousness. They represent the laws 
of spirit — that is of the human spirit — in virtue of which 
things are designed to take place so and not otherwise. 
These laws are the same every where and always ; they 
never change. They are not made by men, but only dis- 
covered by men. They are inherent in the constitution of 
man, and as* you cannot conceive of a particle of matter 
without extension, impenetrability, figure and so on, no 
more can you conceive of man without these laws inhering 
in him. They seem designed to secure the welfare of the 
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spiritual world. They represent the infinity of God in the 
world of man, His infinite power, wisdom, justice, love and 
holiness. But while matter is stationary, hound by neces- 
sity, and man is progressive and partially free, to the extent 
of a certain tether, so it is plain that there may be a will in 
the world of man adverse to the will of God, and thus the 
laws of man^s spirit may be violated to a certain extent. 
The laws of matter depend for their execution only on the 
infinite will of God, and so cannot be violated. The laws 
of man depend for their execution also on the finite will of 
man, and so may be broken.* 

Let us select a portion of these laws of the human spirit ; 
such as relate to a man^s conduct in dealing with his fellow- 
men, a portion of what are commonly called moral laws, 
and examine them. They partake of the general charac- 
teristics mentioned above ; they are universal and unchange- 
able, are only discovered and not made by man, are 
inherent in man, designed to secure his welfare, and repre- 
sent the infinity of God. These laws are absolutely right ; 
to obey them is to be and do absolutely right. So being 
and doing, a man answers the moral purpose of his exist- 
ence, and attains moral manhood. If I and all men keep 
all the laws of man's spirit, I have peace in my own heart, 
peace with my brother, peace with my God ; I have my 
delight in myself, in my brother, in my God, they theirs 
and God His in me. 

What is absolutely right is commonly called justice. Tt 
is the point in morals common to me and all mankind, 
common to me and God, to mankind and God ; the point 
where all duties unite — to myself, my brethren, and my 
Gk)d ; the point where all interests meet and balance — my 



* The terms latts of the human spirit, spiritual lams, 6cc., are some- 
times used to denote exclusively those laws which man must keep, 
not merely what he ought to keep, laws in relation to which man has 
no more freedom than a mass of marble. The words are used above 
in a different sense. 
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interests, those of mankind, and the interests of God. 
When justice is done, all is harmony and peaceful progresi 
in the world of man; but when justice is not done, the 
reverse follows, discord and confusion ; for injustice is not 
the point where all duties and all interests meet and bal- 
ance, not the point of morals common to mankind and. me, 
or to us and Grod. 

We may observe and study the constant facts of the 
material world, thus learn the laws they represent, and so 
get at a theory of the world wh^ch is founded on the facts 
thereof. Such a theory is true ; it represents the thought 
of God, the infinity of God. Then for every point of 
theory we have a point of fact Instead of pursuing this 
course we may neglect these constant facts, with the laws 
they represent, and forge a theory which shall not rest on 
these facts. Such a theory will be false and will represent 
the imperfection of men, and not the facts of the universe 
and the infinity of God. 

In like manner we may study the constant facts of the 
spiritual world, and, in special, of man^s moral nature, and 
thereby obtain a rule to regulate our conduct. If this rule 
is founded on the constant facts of man's moral nature, 
then it will be absolutely right, and represent Justice, the 
thought of God, the infinity of God, and- for every point of 
moral theory we shall have a moral fact. Instead of pur- 
suing that course, we may forge a rule for our conduct, and 
so -get a theory which shall not rest on those facts. Such a 
rule will be wrong, representing only the imperfection of 
men. 

In striving to learn the laws of the universe, the wisest 
men often go astray, propouhd theories which do not rest 
upon facts, and lay down human rules for the conduct of the 
universe, which do not agree with its nature. But the uni- 
verse is not responsible for that ; material nature takes no 
notice thereof. The opinion of an astronomer, of the Amer- 
ican academy, does not alter a law of the material universe, 
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or a fact therein. The philosophers once thought that the 
sun went round the earth, and framed laws on that assump- 
tion ; hut that did not make it a fact ; the sun did not go out 
of his way to verify the theory, but kept to the law of God, 
and swung the earth round him once a year, say the phi- 
losophers what they might say, leaving them to learn the 
fact and thereby correct their theory. 

In the same way, before men attain a knowledge of the 
absolute right, they often make theories which do not rest 
upon the facts of man's moral nature, and enact human 
rules for the conduct of men, which do not agree with the 
moral nature of roan. These are rules which men make and 
do not find made. They are not a part of man's moral na- 
ture, writ therein, and so obligatory thereon, no more than 
the false rules for the conduct of matter are writ therein, and 
to obligatory thereon. You and I are no more morally 
bound to keep such rules of conduct, because King Pharaoh 
or King People say we shall, than the sun is materially 
bound to go round the earth every day, because Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy say it does. The opinion or command of a 
king, or a people, can no more change a fact and alter a 
law of man's nature, than the opinion of a philosopher can 
do this in material nature. 

We learn the laws of matter slowly, by observation, 
experiment, and induction, and only get an outside knowl- 
edge thereof, as objects of thought. In the same way we 
might study the facts of man's moral nature, and arrive at 
rules of conduct, and get a merely outside acquaintance 
with the moral law, as something wholly external. The 
law might appear curious, useful, even beautiful, moral 
gravitation as wonderful as material attraction. But no 
sense of duty would attach us to it. In addition to the 
purely intellectual powers, we have a faculty whose special 
function it is to discover the rules for a man's moral con- 
duct. This, is Conscience, called also by many names. As 
the mind has for its object absolute truth, so conscience has 

21* 
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for its object absolute justice. Conscience enables ns not 
merely to learn the right by experiment and induction, but 
intuitively, and in advance of experiment ; so, in addition 
to the experimental way, whereby we learn justice from the 
facts of human history, we have a transcendental way, and 
learn it from the facts of human nature, from immediate 
consciousness. 

It is the function of conscience to discover to men the 
moral law of God. It will not do this with infallible ce^ 
tainty, for, at its best estate, neither conscience nor any 
other faculty of man is absolutely perfect, so as never to 
mistake. Absolute perfection belongs only to the faculties 
of God. But conscience, like each other faculty, is rela- 
tively perfect, — is adequate to the purpose God meant it 
for. It is oflen immature in the young, who have not had 
time for the growth and ripening of the faculty, and in the 
old, who have checked and hindered its development. Here 
it is feeble from neglect, there from abuse. It may give an 
imperfect answer to the question, What is absolutely right ? 

Now, though the conscience of a man lacks the absolute 
perfection of that of God, in all that relates to my dealing 
with men, it is still the last standard of appeal. I will hear 
what my friends have to say, what public opinion has to 
offer, what the best men can advise me to, then I am to ask 
my own conscience, and. follow its decision ; not that of my 
next friend, the public, or the best of men. I will not say 
that my conscience will always disclose to me the absolutely 
right, according to the conscience of God, but it will dis- 
close the relatively right, what is my conviction of right to- 
day, with all the light I can get on the matter ; and as all I 
can know of the absolute right, is my conviction thereof, so 
I must be true to that conviction. Then I am faithful to my 
own conscience, and faithful to my God. If I do the best 
thing I can know to-day, and to-morrow find a better one 
and do that, I am not to be blamed, nor to be called a sinner 
against God, because not so just to-day as I shall be to-morrow. 
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I am to do God's will soon as I know it, not before, and to 
take all possible pains to find it out ; but am not to blame 
for acting childish when a child, nor to be ashamed of it 
when grown up to be a man. Such is the function of con- 
science. 

Having determined what is absolutely right, by the con- 
science of Grod, or at least relatively right, according to my 
conscienca to-day, then it becomes my duty to keep it. J 
owe it to God to obey His law, or what I deem His law ; 
that is my duty. It may be uncomfortable to keep it, un- 
popular, contrary to my present desires, to my passions, to 
my immediate interests ; it may conflict with my plans in 
life : that makes no difference. I owe entire allegiance to 
my Grod. It is a duty to keep His law, a personal duty, my 
duty as a roan. I owe it to myself, for I am to keep the 
integrity of my own consciousness ; I owe it to my brother, 
and to my God. Nothing can absolve me from this duty, 
neither the fact that it is uncomfortable or unpopular, nor 
that it conflicts with my desires, my passions, my immediate 
interests, and my plans in life. Such is the place of con- 
science amongst otlier faculties of my nature. 

I believe all this is perfectly plain, but now see what it 
leads to. In the complicated relations of human life, vari- 
ous rules for the moral conduct of men have been devised, 
some of them in the form of statute laws, some in the form 
of customs, and, in virtue of these rules, certain artificial 
demands are made of men, which have no foundation in 
the moral nature of man ; these demands are thought to 
represent duties. We have the same word to describe what 
I ought to do as subject to the law of God, and what is de- 
manded of me by custom, or the statute. We call each a 
duty. Hence comes no small confusion : the conventional 
and official obligation is thought to rest on the same founda- 
tion as the natural and personal duty. As the natural duty 
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is at fint sight • little Tagoe, and not wnttea oat in the kw 
book, or defined by custom, while the conventioaal obligi- 
tion is well andentood, men think that in case of any coUi- 
sioo between the two, the natural duty must give way to the 
official obligation. 

For clearness* sake, the natural and perMmal obligation to 
keep the law of God as my conscience declaies it, I will 
call Duty ; the cooTentional and officiid dbligaticm to comply 
with some custom, keep some statute, or serre some special 
interest, I will call Business. Here then are two thingai — 
my natural and perMHial duty, my cooTcntional and official 
business. Which of the two shall gire way to the other, — 
personal duty or official business ? Let it be remembered 
that I am a roan first of all, and all else that I am is but a 
modification of my manhood, which makes me a cl er g ym an, 
a fisherman, or a statesman ; but the clergy, the fish, and 
the State, are not to strip me of my manhood. They are 
valuable in so far as they serve my manhood, not as it 
serves them. My official business as clergyman, fisherman, 
or statesman, is always beneath my personal duty as man. 
In case of any conflict between the two, the natural duty 
ought to prevail and carry the day before the official busi- 
ness ; for the natural duty represents the permanent law of 
(lod, the absolute right, justice, the balance-point of all in- 
terests ; while the official business represents only the tran- 
sient conventions of men, some partial interest ; and besides 
the man who owes the personal duty, is immortal, while the 
officer who performs the official business, is but for a time. 
At death, the man is to be tried by the justice of God, for 
the deeds done, and character attained, for his natural duty, 
but he does not enter the next life as a clergyman, with his 
surplice and prayer-book, or a fisherman, with his angles 
and net, nor yet as a statesman, with his franking privilege, 
and title of honorable and member of Congress. The offi- 
cer dies, of a vote or a fever. The man lives for ever. 
From the relation between a man and his occupation, it is 
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plain, in general, tiiat all conventional and official business 
is to be overruled by natural personal duty. This is the 
great circle, drawn by God, and discovered by conscience, 
which girdles my sphere, including all the smaller circles, 
and itself included by none of them. The law of God has 
eminent domain every where, over the private passions of 
Oliver and Charles, the special interests of Carthage and 
of Borne, over all customs, all official business, all prece- 
dents, all human statutes, all treaties between Judas and 
Pilate, or England and France^ over all the conventional 
afiairs of one man or of mankind. My own conscience is 
to declare that law for me, yours for you, and is before all 
private passions, or public interests, the decision of majori- 
ties, and a world full of precedents. You may resign your 
office, and escape its obligations, forsake your country, and 
owe it no allegiance, but you cannot move out of the domin- 
ions of Grod, nor escape where conscience has not eminent 
domain. 

See some examples of a conflict between the personal 
duty and the official business. A man may be a clergyman, 
and it may be his official business to expound and defend 
the creed which is set up for him by his employers, his 
bishop, his association, or his parish, to defend and hold it 
good against all comers ; it may be, also, in a certain solemn 
sort, to please the audience, who come to be soothed, ca- 
ressed, and comforted, — to represent the average of reli- 
gion in his society, and so to bless popular virtues and ban 
unpopular vices, but never to shake off or even jostle with 
one of his fingers the load of sin, beloved and popular, 
which crushes his hearers down till they are bowed together 
and can in no wise lift themselves up ; unpopular excellence 
he is to call fanaticism, if not infidelity. But his natural 
duty as a man, standing in this position, overrides his official 
business, and commands him to tell men of the false things 
in their creed, of great truths not in it ; commands him to 
in£>rm his audience with new virtue, to represent all of reli- 
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gion be can attain, to undo the heavy burthens of popular 
sin, priTate or national, and let the men oppressed therewith 
go free. Excellence, popular or odious, he is to commend 
by its own name, to stimulate men to all nobleness of char- 
acter and life, whether it please or offend. This is his duty, 
however uncomfortable, unpopular, against his desires, and 
conflicting with his immediate interests and plans of life. 
Which shall he do ? His oflicial business, and piinp and 
pander to the public lust, with base compliance serving the 
popular idols, which here are Money and Bespectability, or 
shall he serve his God ? That is the question. If the man 
considers himself substantially a man, and accidentally a 
clergyman, he will perform his natural duty ; if he counts 
the priesthood his substance, and manhood an accident of 
that, he will do only his oflicial business. 

I may be a merchant, and my official business may be to 
buy, and sell, and get gain ; t may see that the traffic in 
ardent spirits is the readiest way to accomplish this. So it 
becomes my official business to make rum, sell rum, and by 
all means to induce men to drink it. But presently I see 
that the common use of it makes the thriving unthrifty, the 
rich less wealthy, the poor miserable, the sound sick, and 
the sane mad ; that it brings hundreds to the jail, thousands 
to the alms-house, and millions to poverty and shame, pro- 
ducing an amount of suffering, wretchedness, and sin, 
beyond the power of man to picture or conceive. Then 
my natural duty as man is very clear, very imperative. 
Shall I sacrifice my manhood to money ? — the integrity of 
my consciousness to my gains by rum-selling ? That is the 
question. And my answer will depend on the fact, whether 
I am more a man or more a rum-seller. Suppose I com- 
promise the matter, and draw a line somewhere between 
my natural duly as man, and my official business as rum- 
seller, and for every three cents that I make by iniquity, give 
one cent to the American Tract Society, or the Board for 
Foreign Missions, or the Unitarian Association, or the ex* 
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cellent Society for promoting the Grospel among the Indians 
(and others.) in North America. That does not help the 
matter; business is not satisfied, though I draw the line 
neyer so near to money; nor conscience, unless the line- 
comes up to my duty. 

I am a citizen, and the State says '^ You must obey all 
the statutes made by the proper authorities ; that is your 
official business ! ^' Suppose there is a statute adverse to 
the natural law of Gvod,.and the convictions of my own con- 
science, and I plead that fact i|i abatement of my obligation 
to keep the statute, the State says ^^ Obey it, none the less, 
or we will hang you. Religion is an excellent thing in every 
matter except politics ; there it seems to make men mad." 
Shall I keep the commandment of men, or the law of my 
God? 

A statute was -once enacted by King Pharaoh for the de- 
struction of the Israelites in Egypt ; it vfas made the official 
business of all citizens to aid in their destruction : '^ Pha- 
raoh charged all his people saying. Every son that is bom 
ye shall cast into the river, and every daughter ye shall 
save alive." It was the official business df every Egyptian 
who found a Hebrew boy to throw him into the Nile, — if 
he refused, he offended against the peace and dignity of the 
kingdom of Egypt, and the form of law in such case made 
and provided. But if he obeyed, he murdered a man. 
Which should he obey, the Lord Pharaoh, or the Lord God ? 
That was the question. I make no doubt that the priests of 
Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, and the judges, and the justices of 
the peace and quorum, and the members of Congress of that 
time said, '^ Keep the king^s commandment, oh ye that wor- 
ship the crocodile and fear the cat, or ye shall not sleep in 
a whole skin any longer ! " So said every thing that Idveth 
and maketh a lie. 

King Charles II. made a statute some one hundred and 
ninety years ago, to punish with death the remnant of the 
nine-and-fifly judges who had brought his father^s head to 
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necksL*^ He called on all his subjects to aid in the capture 
of these judges. It was made their official business as 
citizens to do so ; a reward was offered for the apprehension 
of some of them ^ alive or dead ; *' punishment hung over the 
head of anr who should harbor or conceal them. Three of 
these regicides, who had adjudged a king for his felony, 
came to New England. Manj Americans knew where thej 
were, and thought the oondemnation of Charles I. was the 
best thing these judges ever did. With that c<Hiyictioa 
ought they to have delirered up these fugitiTes, or afibrded 
them shelter? In time of peril, when officers of the Eng- 
lish government were on the lookout for some of these 
men, a clergyman in the town where one of them was con- 
cealed, preached, it is said, on the text ^^ Bewray not him 
that wandereth,^ an occasional sermon, and put the duty of 
a man lar before the business of a citizen. When Sir 
Edmund Andros was at New Haven looking after one of 
the judges, and attended public worship in the same meeting- 
house with the fugitive, the congregation sung an awful 
hymn in his ver/ ears.* 

* Why dost thoo, Tyrant, boast abroad 

thy wicked works lo praise ? 
Dost thou not know there is a God, 
whose mercies last alwaies ? 



On mischiefe iriiy sett'st thou thy minde, 

and wilt not walke upright ? 
Thou hast more lost false tales to find, 

than bring the truth to light. 
Thou dost delight in fraud and guile, 

in mischiefe, blond and wrong. 
Thy lips have learned the flattering stik, 

oh false deceitful tongue. 

Therefore shall Grod for aye confound, 
and pluck thee from thy place ; 
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Would the m^ of Connecticut have done right, bewray- 
ing him that wandered, and exposing the outcast, to give up 
the man who had defended the liberties of the world and the 
rights of mankind against a tyrant, — give him up because 
a wanton king, and his loose men and loose women, made 
such a commandment? One of the regicides dwelt in 
peace eight-and-twenty years in New England, a monument 
of the virtue of the people. 

Of old time the Roman statute commanded the Christians 
to sacrifice to Jupiter ; they deemed it the highest sin to do 
80, but it was their official business as Roman citizens. 
Some of them were true to their natural duty as men, and 
took the same cross Jesus had borne before them ; Peter 
and John had said at 4heir outset to the authorities — 
** Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye." The Emperor once 
made it the official business of every citizen to deliver up 

Thy seed root out from off the ground, 

and so shall thee de&ce. 
The just, when they behold thy fall, 

with feare shall praise the Lord ; 
And in reproach of thee withall, 

crie out with one accord : — 

" Behold the man that woulde not take 

the Lord for his defence ; 
But of his goods his God did make, 

and trust his corrupt sense. 
But I, as olive, fresh and green, 

shall siNring and spread abroad ; 
For why ? my trust all times hath beea, 

upon the living God ! 

" For this therefore will I give praise 
to Thee with heart and voyce j ^ 
I will set forth Thy name alwayes, 
wherein Thy saints rejoyce." 

Fudm iii. m Stemhold and Hopkins. 

▼OL. XI. 99 
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the Christians. But God made it no man's duty. Nay, it 
was each man's duty to help them. In such cases what 
shall a man do ? You know what we think of men who 
comply basely, and save their life with the loss of their soul 
You know how the Christian world honors the saints and 
martyrs, who laid down their lives for the sake of truth and 
right ; a handful of their dust, which was quieted of rtn 
trouble by the headsman^s axe seventeen hundred years 
ago, and is now gathered from the catacombs of Saint Agnes 
at Rome — why it is enough to consecrate half of the 
Catholic churches in New England. As I have stood among 
th*eir graves, have handled the instruments with which thej 
tasted of bitter death, and crumbled their bones in my hands, 
— I keep their relics still with reverend awe — I have thought 
there was a little difference between their religion, and the 
pale decency that haunts the churches of our time, and is 
afraid lest it lose its dividends, or its respectability, or hurt 
its usefulness, which is in no danger. 

Do I speak of martyrs for conscience' sake ? To-day is 
St. Maurice's day, consecrated to him and the " Thebaean 
legion." Maurice appears to have been a military tribune 
in the Christian legion, levied in the Thebais, a part of 
Egypt. In the latter part of the third century this legion 
was at Octodurum, near the little village of Martigni, in 
Valais, a Swiss Canton, under the command of Maximian, 
the associate emperor, just then named Here ulcus, going to 
fight the Bagaudaj. The legion was ordered to sacrifice to 
the Gods after the heathen fashion. The soldiers refused : 
every tenth man was hewn down by Maximian's command. 
They would not submit, and so the whole legion, as the 
Catholic story tells us, perished there on the 22d of Septem- 
ber, fifteen hundred and fifty-three years ago this day. 
Perhaps the account is not true ; it is probable that the 
number of martyrs is much exaggerated, for six thousand 
soldiers would not stand still and be slaughtered without 
striking a blow. But the fact that the Catholic church sets 
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apart one day in the calendar to honor this alleged heroism, 
shows the value men put on fidelity to conscience in such 
cases. 

Last winter a bill for the capture of fugitive slaves was 
introduced into the Senate of the United States of America ; 
the Senator who so ably represented the opinions and wishes 
of the controlling men of this city, proposed to support that 
bill, " with all its provisions to the fullest extent ; " that bill, 
with various alterations, some for the better, others for the 
worse, has become a law — it received the vote of the 
Representative from Boston, who was not sent there, I hope, 
for the purpose of voting for it. That statute allows the 
slaveholder, or his agent, to come here, and by summary 
process seize a fugitive slave, and, without the formality of 
a trial by jury, to carry him back to eternal bondage. The 
statute makes it the official business of certain magistrates 
to aid in enslaving a man; it empowers them to call out 
force enough to overcome any resistance which may be 
offered, to summon the bystanders to aid in that work. It 
provides a punishment for any one who shall aid and abet, 
directly or indirectly, and harbor or conceal the man who is 
seeking to maintain his natural and unalienable right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. He may be fined a 
thousand dollars, imprisoned six months, and be liable to a 
civil actiod for a thousand dollars more ! 

This statute is not to be laid to the charge of the slave- 
holders of the South alone ; its most efiective supporters are 
northern men ; Boston is more to be blamed for it than 
Charleston or Savannah, for nearly a thousand persons of 
this city and neighborhood, most of them men of influence 
through money if by no other means, addressed a letter of 
thanks to the distinguished man who had volunteered to 
support that infamous bill, telling him that he had ^^ convinced 
the understanding and touched the conscience of the nation.^^ 
A man falls low when he consents to be a slave, and is 
spumed for his lack of manhood ; to consent to be a catcher 
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of fugitiye sUltcs is to fiill lower yet ; but to consent to be 
the defender of a siave-catcher — it is seldom that human 
nature is base enough for that But such examples are 
found in this city ! This is now the law of the land. It is 
the official business of judges, commissioners and marshals, 
as magistrates, to execute the statute and deliver a fugitive 
up to slavery; it is your official business and mine, as 
citizens when legally summoned, to aid in capturing the 
man. Does the command make it any man^s duty ? The 
natural duty to keep the law of God overrides the obligatioa 
to observe any human statute, and continually commands us 
to love a man and not hate him, to do him justice, and not 
injustice, to allow him his natural rights not alienated by 
himself; yes, to defend him in them, not only by all means 
legal, but by all means moral. 

Let us look a little at our duty under this statute. If a 
man falls into the water and is in danger of drowning, it is 
the natural duty of the bystanders to aid in pulling him out, 
even at the risk of wetting their garments. We should think 
a man a coward who could swim, and would not save a 
drowninff girl for fear of spoiling his coat. He would be 
indictable at common law. If a troop of wolves or tigers 
were about to seize a man, and devour him, and you and I 
c-ould help him, it would be our duty to do so, even to peril 
our own limbs and life for that purpose. If a man under- 
takes to murder or steal a man, it is the duty of the bystand- 
ers to help their brother, who is in peril, against wrong from 
the two-legged man, as much as against the four-legged 
beast. But suppose the invader who seizes the man is an 
officer of the United States, has a commission in his pocket, 
a warrant for his deed in his hand, and seizes as a slave a 
man who has done nothing to alienate his natuml rights — 
docs that give him any more natural right to enslave a man 
than he had before ? Can any piece of parchment make 
right wrong, and wrong right ? 

The fugitive has been a slave before : does the wrong you 
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committed yesterday, give you a natural right to commit 
wrong afresh and continually ? Because you enslaved this 
man^s father, have you a natural right to enslave his child ? 
The same right you would have to murder a man because 
you butchered his father first. The right to murder is as 
much transmissible by inheritance as the right to enslave ! 
It is plain to me that it is the natural duty of citizens to 
rescue every fugitive slave from the hands of the marshal 
who essays to return him to bondage ; to do it peaceably if 
they can, forcibly if they must, but by all means to do it. 
Will you stand by and see your countrymen, your fellow- 
citizens of Boston, sent off to slavery by some commissioner? 
Shall I see my own parishioners taken from under my eyes 
and carried back to bondage, by a man whose constitutional 
business it is to work wickedness by statute ? Shall I never 
lift an arm to protect him ? When I consent to that, you 
may call me a hireling shepherd, an infidel, a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, even a defender of slave-catching if you will ; and 
I will confess I was a poor dumb dog, barking always at the 
moon, but silent as the moon when the murderer comes 
near. 

I am not a man who love violence. I respect the sacred- 
ness of human life. But this I say, solemnly, that I will do 
all in my power to rescue any fugitive slave from the hands 
of any ofiicer who attempts to return him to bondage. I 
will resist him as gently as I know how, but with such 
strength as 1 can command ; I will ring the bells, and alarm 
the town ; I will serve as head, as foot, or as hand to any 
body of serious and earnest men, who will go with me, 
with no weapons but their hands, in this work. I will do it 
as readily as I would lift a man out of the water, or pluck 
him from the teeth of a wolf, or snatch him from the hands 
of a murderer. What is a fine of a thousand dollars, and 
jailing for six months, to the liberty of a man ? My money 
perish with me, if it stand between me and the eternal law 
of God. I trust there are manly men enough in this house 

22* 
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to securo the freedom of every fugitiTO slave in Boston, 
without breaking a limb or rending a garment. 

One thing more I think is very plain, that the fugitive 
has the same natural right to defend himself against ^ 
slave-catcher, or his constitutional tool, that he has against a 
murderer or a wolf. The man who attacks me to reduce 
me to slavery, in that moment of attack alienates his right 
to life, and if I were the fugitive, and could escape in no 
other way, I would kill him with as little compunction as I 
would drive a mosquito from my face. It is high time tius 
was said. What grasshoppers we are before the statute of 
men ! what Goliaths against the law of Grod ! What capi- 
talist heeds your statute of usury when he can get illegal 
interest ? How many banks are content with six j^er cest. 
when money is scarce ? Did you never hear of a meichant 
evading the duties of the custom-house? When a man's 
liberty is concerned, we must keep the law, must we? 
betray the wanderer, and expose the outcast ? * 

* It has been said that the fugitive slave law cannot be ezeented 
in Boston. Let us not be deceived. Who ^onld have thought a year 
ago, that the Senator of Boston would make such a speech as that 
of last March, that so many of the leading citizens of Boston would 
write such a letter of approval, that such a bill could pass Congress, 
and a man be found in this city (Mr. Samuel A. Eliot) to vote for it 
and get no rebuke from the people ! Yet a single man should not 
endure the shame alone, which belongs in general to the leading men 
of the city. The member for Boston faithfully represented the pub- 
lic opinion of his most eminent constituents, lay and clericaL Here 
is an account of what took place in New York since the delivery 
of the sermon. 

[From the Xcw York Tribune.] 

" Slate CATcniNO in New York — First Case under th» Law. 

" The following case, which occurred yesterday, is one of peculiar inter- 
est, from the fact of its being the first case under the new Fugitive Slave 
Law. It will be noticed that there is very little of the ' law's delay * here ; 
the proceedings were as summary as an Arkansas court audience could 
desire. 
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In the same manner the natural duty of a man over-rides 
all the special obligations which a man takes on himself as 

"U. S. Commissioner's Office — Before Commissioner Gardiner. — 
KjeoTmnation aa to James Hamlet^ charged to be a fugitive slavey the pro^ 
perty of Mary Brown y of Baltimore. — No person was present as counsel 
for aecused, and only one colored man. He is a light mulatto. The 
marshal said Mr. Wood had been there. The commissioner said they 
would go on, and if counsel came in, he would read proceedings. 

" Thomas J. Oarej (a man with dark eyes and hair,) sworn. — Is thirty 
years of age ; clerk for Merchant's Shot Manufacturing Co. in Baltimore ; 
knows James Hamlet ; he is slave of Mary Brown, a mother-in-law of mine, 
residing in Baltimore ; have known Hamlet about twenty years ; he leA my 
mother-in-law about two years ago this season, by absenting himself from 
the premises, the dwelling where he resided in Baltimore ; she is entitled to 
his services ; he is a slave for life ; she never parted with him voluntarily ; 
•he came into possession of him by will from John G. Brown, her deceased 
husbabd ; the written paper shown is an extract from his will ; she held 
him under that from the time she inherited him till he escaped, as I have 
testified ; this is the man (pointing to Hamlet, a light mulatto man, about 
twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, looking exceedingly pensive.) 

** Gustavus Browrif sworn. — Am twenty-five years of age ; reside in 
New York; clerk with A. M. Fenday, 26 Front Street; resided before 
coming here in Baltimore ; I know James Hamlet ; 1 have known him 
since a boy ; he is a slave to my mother ; he is a slave for life ; my mother 
inherited him under the will of my father ; he left her service by running 
away, I suppose ; absenting liimself from the house ia the city of Balti- 
more, about two years since ; I have seen him several times, within the 
last six months, in the city ; first time I saw him was in April last ; my 
mother is still entitled to possession of him ; she never has parted with 
him ; the man sitting here (Hamlet) is the man. 

*' Mr. Asa Child, Counsellor at Law, here came into the room, and took 
his seat ; he said he had been sent to this morning, through another, by a 
gentleman with whom Hamlet had lived in this city, (Mr. S. N. Wood,) 
bat he has no directions in the matter ; he mere^ came to see that the law 
U properly administered, and supposed it would be without him. 

** Mr. Child was then shown the law, the power of attorney to Mr. 
Clare, the affidavit of Mr. Clare on which Hamlet was arrested — and 
the testimony thus far. 

*' Mr. Qarc, cross-examined by Mr. Child. — I married Mrs. Brown's 
daughter about seventeen years ago ; Hamlet has always lived with us in 
the family : I am in her family now, and was at the time he went away ; 
think he is about twenty-eight years of age (he looks much younger than 
that — his features are very even, as those of a white person of the kind ;) 
he occasionally worked at the shot tower where I worked ; he was hired 
there as a laborer, and Mrs. Brown got the benefit of him — that is, when 
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a magistimte br hii ofiicial oadi. Oar theory of office ii 
this : The man is sunk in the magistrate ; he is m homm 

1 had BO oiber ase tor him ; be had fonnerlj been enployed as a dnynM; 
after I married iato the family aanie year or two, we lived tofsiher, I te- 
BifthiBf the bonae ; MKh wages as 1 got for the luan U was retaraed to 
Hrs. BfowB, to be used as she saw fit ; I was her agent to get employmeat' 
for him as 1 eoald ; 1 had him ia varkras occapatioas ; 1 have a power eC 
attorney ; 1 have no farther iaterest ia him than he is her property, aad ws 
wish to get him back to Jfarjiaod agaia, where he left. 

** Mr. Brmen, cross -efsmined. — Left home 27th March last. Was hoON 
when Hamlet went away. At the time be was eagaged at tha ahoi tow 
basiness. 

" Mr. Child said he had no farther qoestioas lo ask. He sopposed thi 
rales of the law bad been complied with. 

** Mr. Gardiner, the commissioner, then said, I will deliver the fagidfo 
over to the marshal, to lie delivered over to tha claimant. 

" Mr. Child saggested if that was the law. The commisaioDer thca 
said he would haad him, as the law said, lo the claimant, and if that 
should be any danger of rescoe, he would deliver him to the United Slates 
Marshal. 

*' The United Statea Marshal said he had performed his dnty in bringing 
him in. 

" Mr. Clare said he would demand such aid from the United Statet 
Marshal, as would secure the delivery of the man to his owner in Bald- 
more. 

" Mr. Child suggested that it must be an affidavit that he apprehends a 
rescue. Mr. Clare said that be did so apprehend. 

" Mr. Talmadge, the marshal, said he would have to perform his dnty, 
if called upon. 

" Mr. Child replied he supposed he would, but there were doubts as to 
the form. 

" The necessary papers were made out by the commissioner, Mr. Clare 
swearing he feared a rescue, and Hamlet was delivered to him, thence to 
the United States Marshal, and proliably was conveyed with all possible 
dispatch to Baltimore, a coach l»eing in waiting at the door ; and he was 
taken ofi* in iroas. an officer accompanying the party." 

Here is the charge of Judge McLean in a similar case. 

" No earthly power has a right to interpose lietween a man's conscience 
and his Maker. He has a right, an inalicnahle and absolute right, to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. For this he 
alone must answer, and he is entirely free from all human restraint to think 
and act for himself. 

" But this is not the case when his acts affect the rights of others. So- 
ciety has a claim upon ail its citizens. General rnlea have been adopted 
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couvert; his individual manhood is covered up and extin- 
guished by his official cap ; he is no longer a man, but a 

ID the form of laws, for the protection of the rights of persons and things. 
These Iai«rs lie at the foundation of the social compact, and their o])serv- 
ance is essential to the maintenance of cirilization. In these matters the 
law, and not conscience, constitutes the rule of action. Tou are sworn to 
decide this case according to the law and testimony; and you become 
unfaithful to the solemn injunctions you have taken upon yourselves, when 
you yield to an influence which you call conscience, that places you above 
the law and the testimony. 

" Such a rdle can only apply to individuals ; and when assumed as a 
basis oC action on the rights of others, it is utterly destructive of all law. 
What may be deemed a conscientious act by one individual, may be held 
criminal by another. In view of one, the act is meritorious ; in the view 
of the other, it should be punished as a crime. And each has the same 
right, acting under the dictates of his conscience, to carry out his own 
Yiew. This would overturn the basis of society. We must stand by the 
law. We have sworn to maintain it. It is expected that the citizens of 
the free States should be opposed to slavery. But with the abstract prin- 
ciples of slaTery we have nothing to do. As a political question there 
could be no difference of opinion among us on the subject. But our duty 
is found in the Constitution of the Union, as construed by the Supreme 
Court. The fugitives from labor we are bound, by the highest obligations, 
to deliver op on claim of the master being made ; and there is no State 
power which can release the slave from the legal custody of his master. 

" In regard to the arrest of fugitives from labor, the law does not impose 
active duties on our citizens generally. They are not prohibited from 
exeh:ising the ordinary charities of life towards the fugitive. To secrete 
him or convey him from the reach of his master, or to rescue him when in 
legal custody, is forbidden; and for doing this a liability is incurred. 
This gives to no one a just ground of complaint. He has only to refrain 
from an express violation of the law, which operates to the injury of his 
neighbor." 

He seems to think the right to hold slaves as much a natural right 
as the absolute right to worship God according to the " dictates of 
conscience." One man has an unalienable right to liberty, other 
men an unalienable right to alienate and take it from him ! 

Here is something in a different spirit from a Boston newspaper. 

''The Fugitive Slave Bill. 
" This infamous bill has finally passed both branches of Congress.* My 



*Iean this bill infamouB, beoanse by it ths Baa or womta wbo is niargtA with 
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mere president, general, governor, representative, sheriff, 
juror, or constable ; he is absolved from all allegiance to 

opinioD on this subject may have but little weight with those who voted 
for it, but may help sustain the sinkings spirit of some poor disconsolate 
one, who, having fled from the land of oppressors, is anxiously looking to 
see if there is any one who will give him a cheering look, or a kind recep- 
tion, or who dares to give him a crust of bread, or a cup of water, and help 
him on his way. 

" Allow me to say to such an one, that if pursued by the merciless slave- 
holder, and every other door in Boston is shut against him, there is a door 
that will be open at No. 2 Beach Street, and that the fear of fines and im- 
prisonment will be ineffectual when the pursuer shall demand his victim. 
If he enters before the fleeing captive is safe, it will be at his peril. I am 
opposed to war, and all the spirit of war ; even to all preparations for what 
is called self-defence in times of peace ; yet I should resist the pursuer, and 
not allow him to enter my dwelling until he was able to tread me under 
bis feet. I will not trample upon any law, either of my own State, or of 
the nation, that does not conflict with my conscientious duty to my God ; 
but Jesus has commanded, saying * AH things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.' 

" If, for no crime, I had l>een taken and sold, and deprived of all the 
rights of my manhood, and degraded to the rank of a beast of burden ; not 
only deprived of the opportunity to labor for the support of my wife and 
children, but even deprived of their kind sympathy and companionship, 
whenever the interest or will of my oppressors should require it ; and I 
should, at the peril of my life, flee from my oppressors and they shoald 
pursue me to the dwelling of some poor disciple of Jesus, it may be that of 
a colored man, and I should beg of him to protect me, and help me to escape 
from the pursuer's grasp, should I not hope, if he was a Christian, he would 
give me bread and wpter, and help me on my way, regardless of the fines and 
imprisonment that such a kind act might render him liable to ? Could I 
expect to meet the approbation of my Lord, if I did not do as much for the 
fleeing slave ? Can there be a Christian, in this land of the Pilgrims, who 
will not do it, and besides, do all in his power to prevent any one of those 
Senators or Representatives in Congress who voted for that infamous bill 
from ever again misrepresenting any portion of the friends of freedom, in 
Boston or elsewhere ? It is said, this is a law of the land, and must be 
obeyed : to such I would say, 'Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto men more than unto God, judge ye.' 

•' I prefer to obey God, if in so doing I must break the laws of men and 

^being a slave is deprived of all the means of self-defence allowed to those who are 
charged with crimes, and to be delivered up summarily, without the right of trial by 
Jury, or any other proper means of proving the charge groundless. Is it a worse crime 
to be a slave than a Uiief or a murderer i 
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Qod?s law of the uniyerse when it conflicts with man^s law 
of the land ; his official business as a magistrate supersedes 

be punished, rather than violate the laws of God and obey the laws of men, 
to escape fines and imprisonmentSj or even death. 
" Boston, Sept. 23, 1850. T. GILBERT." 

Here is yet more : 

"The Pugitivb Slayb Bill. 

"Mbssss. Editors : — The bold and manly avowal of yoar correspon- 
dent, Mr. T. Gilbert, in last evening's Traveller, in commenting upon what 
be very justly denominates the * infamous fugitive slave bill,' is but the 
Tery echoing of thousands of hearts equally true to the cause of freedom, 
and who seek the elevation of the down-trodden sons and daughters of 
American slavery. That gentleman, acting upon the dictates of an enlight- 
ened patriotism, and in deep sympathy with the fleeing captive, has the 
courage to avow his determination to throw wide open his door, and offere 
to make his bouse — even though he should stand alone among his fellow- 
citizens — an asylum to the fugitive slave, in his retreat from the prison- 
house of bondage* The paramount claims which he awards to the Divine 
law over that which is but human, and therefore necessarily imperfect, 
commend his spirited letter to the consideration of all those that have in 
any way aided in the passage of a bill at variance with the first principles 
of civil freedom, and in direct hostility to the instruction of that great 
Teacher who hath commanded us to * Do unto othera as we would that they 
should do unto us.' That the determination of your correspondent may be 
tme and unfaltering, is the hearty prayer of .one, at least, of his fellow- 
citizens, who is ready at all times to co-operate in making an asylum for 
the fugitive slave, even though bonds and imprisonments should prove the 
penalty. 

** Boston, Sept. 26, 1850. GEORGE W. CARNES." 

Here follow some characteristic remarks on the terror which tbe 
fugitives bere in Boston feel in apprehension of being torn from their 
fiunilies and tbeir freedom. 

"The Fuoitive Slave Law. 

'* The colored people had a grand time last evening, at Zion's Chapel, 
in Church Street. Their object was, to denounce the fugitive slave law ; 
and this was done with hearty good-will, or, we should say, malediction. 

" The steam would have been well up, without any extraneous elements 
of excitement ; but what added a special interest to the occasion, and raised 
tbe temperament to blood-beat, was the announcement, made by Mr. Down- 
ing, that the wife of James Hamlet, (the fugitive slave who was returned 
to hit owner la Baltimore, a few days since, under a process of law,) had 
died yettciday, of griaf and coavultiont. 
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his natural duty as a man. In virtue of this theory, Prw- 
dent Polk, and his coadjutors in Congress and out of it, with 
inalicc aforethought and intent to rob and to kill, did offi- 
cially invade Mexico, and therein ** slay, kill and murder ^^ 
some thousands of men, as well Americans as Mexicans. 
Tliis is thought right because he did it officially. But the 
fact that he and they were magistrates, doing official busi- 
ness, did not make the killing any the less a wrong than if 
he and they had been private men, with Greneral Lopez and 
not General Taylor to head or back them. The official 
killing of a man who has not alienated his right to life, is 
just as much a violation of the law of Grod, and the natural 
duty of a man, as the unofficial killing of such a person. 
Because you and I and some other foolish people put a man 
in a high office, and get him to take an oath, does that, all 
at once, invest him with a natural right to kill any body he 
sees fit; to kill an innocent Mexican? All his natural 
rights he had before, and it would be difficult to ascertain 
where the people could find the right to authorize him to do 
a wrong. A man does not escape from the jurisdiction of 

" Thig filled the measure of indignation which horned in the bosoms of 
all present, against a law which, besides its other abominations, could 
produce such fatal effects. In the fever of the moment, a contribution was 
called for, to defray the expense of her funeral, and about twenty doUais 
was collected. 

*' Shortly after, information was received that it was all a mistake about 
her dying of convulsions, or in any other way ; and that she was as well 
as ever. This was a damper upon the enthusiasm of the occasion, bot the 
money was already collected, and seeing it could not be applied just now 
to defray her funeral expenses, it was very properly decided to apply it to 
her living expenses. The meeting adjourned. 

" Mrs. Hamlet was in our office yesterday, accompanied by her mother 
and a colored man. She appeared to be in good health, (though of course 
distressed at the misfortune of her husband,) and we hope she will live a 
thousand years. She certainly shall, if his return will have that effect." — 
N. Y, Journal of Commerce, 

I print these passages, hoping that some hundred years hence they 
may be found in some old library, and valaed as monuments of the 
state of Christianity in the free States in the year 1850. 
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natural law aod the dominion of God by enlisting in the 
army, or by taking the oath of the President ; for justice, 
the law paramount of the universe, extends over armies 
and nations. 

A little while ago a murderer was hanged in Boston, by 
the sherifT of Suffolk county, at the command of the Gover- 
nor and Council of Massachusetts, by the aid of certain per- 
sons called grand and petit jurors, all of them acting in their 
official capacity, and doing the official business they had 
awom to do. If it be a wrong thing to hang a man, or to 
take his life except in self-defence, and while in imminent 
peril, then it is not any less a wrong because men do it in 
their official character, in compliance with their oath. I 
am speaking of absolute wrong, not merely what is wrong 
relatively to the man^s own judgment, for I doubt not that 
all those officers were entirely conscientious in what they 
did, and therefore no blame rests on them. But if a man 
believes it wrong to take human life deliberately, except in 
the cases named, then I do not see how, with a good con- 
science, he can be partaker in the death of any man, not- 
withstanding his official oath. 

Let me suppose a case which may happen here and 
before long. A woman flies from South Carolina to Massa- 
chusetts to escape from bondage. Mr. Greatheart aids her 
in her escape, harbors and conceals her, and is brought to 
trial for it. The punishment is a fine of one thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for six months. I am drawn to serve as a 
juror, and pass upon this offence. I may refuse to serve and 
be punished for that, leaving men with no scruples to take 
my place, or I may take the juror's oath to give a verdict 
according to the law and the testimony. The law is plain, 
let us suppose, and the testimony conclusive. Greatheart 
himself confesses that he did the deed alleged, saving 
one ready to perish. The judge charges, that if the jurors 
are satisfied of that fact, then they must return that he is 
guilty. This is a nice matter. Here are two questions. 
▼OL. II. 83. 
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The one, put to me in my official capacity as juror, is this : 
^^ Did Greatheart aid the woman ? " The other, put to me 
in my natural character as man, is this : ^ Will you help 
punish Greatheart with fine and imprisonment for helping a 
woman obtain her unalienable rights ? ^^ I am to answer 
both. If I have extinguished my manhood by my joror^s 
oath, then I shall do ray official business and find Great- 
heart guilty, and I shall seem to be a true man ; bat if I 
value my manhood, I shall answer after my natural duty to 
love a man and not hate him, to do him justice, not injus- 
tice, to allow him the natural rights he has not alienated, 
and shall say *^ Not guilty.^^ Then foolish men, blinded by 
the dust of courts, may call me forsworn and a liar ; but I 
think human nature will justify the verdict.* 



• Thi Function of the Jury. 

There are two theories of the function of the jury in criminal tri- 
als One I will call the theory of the Government ; the other the 
theory of the People. The first has of late been insisted on in cer- 
tain courts, and laid down by some judges in their charges to the 
jury. The second lies, perhaps dimly, in the consciousness of the 
people, and may be gathered from the conduct of juries in trials 
where the judges' law would do obvious injustice to the prisoner. 

I. According to the theory of the Government. The judge is to 
settle the law for the jury. This involves two things : 

1. He is to declare the law denouncing punishment on the alleged 
crime. 

2. To declare what constitutes the crime. Then the jury are only 
to determine whether the prisoner did the deed which the judge says 
constitutes the crime. He, exclusively, is to decide what is the law, 
and what deed constitutes the crime ; they only to decide if the pris- 
oner did the deed. For example, to take a case which has not hap- 
pened yet, to my knowledge : John Doe is accused of having eaten a 
Medford cracker j and thereupon, by direction of the Government, 
has been indicted by a grand jury for the capital offence of treason, 
and is brought before a traverse jury for trial. The judge tells the 
jury, 1. That eating a Medford cracker constitutes the crime of trea- 
son. 2. That there is a law denouncing death on that crime. Then 
the jury are to hearken to the evidence, and if it is proved to their 
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lo cases of this kind, when justice is on one side and 
the court on the other, it seems to me a conscientious man 

satisfaction that John Doe ate the Medford cracker, they are to return 
a verdict of guilty. They are only to judge of the matter of fact, 
and take the law on the judge's authority. 

II. According to the theory of the People, in order to render their 
verdict, the jury are to determiue three things : 

1. Did the man do the deed alleged? 

2. If so, Is there a legal and constitutional statute denouncing 
panishment upon the crime ? Here the question is twofold : (a) as 
to the deed which constitutes the crime, and (b) as to the statute 
which denounces the crime. 

3. If all this is settled affirmatively, then, Shall this man suffer the 
punishment thus legally and constitutionally denounced ? 

For example : John Doe is accused of having eaten a Medford 
cracker, is indicted for treason, and brought to trial ; the judge 
charges as above. Then the jury are to determine : 

1. Did John Doe eat the Medford cracker in the manner alleged ? 

2. If so : (a) Does that deed constitute the crime of treason ? and 
(b) Is there a legal and constitutional statute denouncing the punish- 
ment of death on that crime ? 

3. If so likewise, Shall John Doe suffer the punishment of death ? 
The first question, as to the fact, they are to settle by the evidence 

presented in open court, according to the usual forms, and before the 
face of the prisoner j the testimony of each witness forms one ele- 
ment of that evidence. The jury alone are to determine whether the 
testimony of the witnesses proves the fact. 

The second question, (a) as to th^ deed which constitutes the 
crime, and (b) as to the law which denounces the crime, they are to 
settle by evidence ; the testimony of the Judge, of the States' Attor- 
ney, of the Prisoner's counsel, each forms an element of that evi- 
dence. The jury alone are to determine whether that testimony 
proves that the deed constitutes the crime, and that there is a law de- 
nouncing death against it ; and the jury are to remember that the 
judge and the attorney who are the creatures of the Government, 
and often paid to serve its passions, may be, and often have been, 
quite as partial, quite as unjust, as the prisoner's counsel. 

The third question, as to punishing the prisoner, after the other 
questions are decided against him, is to be settled solely by the mind 
and conscience of the jury. If they know that John Doe did eat the 
Medford cracker ; that that deed legally constitutes the crime ot trea- 
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must either refuse to serve as a juror, or else return a 
verdict at variance with the facts and what courts declare to 

son I and that there is a legal and constitutional statute denouncing, 
death on that crime, they are still to determine, on their oath as 
jurors, on their manhood as men. Whether John Doe shall sufifer the 
punishment of death. They are jurors to do justice, not injustice ; 
what they think is justice,«not what they think injustice. 

The Government theory, though often laid down in the charge, is 
seldom if ever practically carried out by a judge in its full extent 
For he does not declare on his own authority what is the law and 
what constitutes the crime, but gives the statutes, precedents, deci- 
sions and the like ; clearly implying by this very course that the jury 
are not to take his authority barely, but his reasons if reasonable. 

In the majority of cases, the statute and the ruling of the court 
come as near to real justice as the opinion of the jury does ; then if 
they are satisfied that the prisoner did the deed alleged, they return 
a verdict of guilty with a clear conscience, and subject the man to 
what they deem a just punishment for an unjust act. Their conduct 
then seems to confirm the Government theory of the jurors' function. 
Lawyers and others sometimes reason exclusively from such cases, 
and conclude such is the true and actual theory thereof. But when 
a case occurs, wherein the ruling of the judge appears wrong to the 
jury ; when he declares legal and constitutional what they think is 
not so ; when he declares that a trifling ofience constitutes a great 
crime J when the statute is manifestly unjust, forbidding what is not 
wrong, or when the punishment denounced for a real wrong is ex- 
cessive, or any punishment is provided for a deed not wrong, though 
there is no doubt of the facts, the jury will not convict. Sometimes 
they will acquit the prisoner ; sometimes fail to agree. The history of 
criminal trials in England and America proves this. In such cases 
the jury are not false to their function and jurors' oath, but faithful 
to both, for the jurors are the " country '' — the justice and human- 
ity of men. 

Suppose some one should invent a machine to be used in criminal 
trials for determining the testimony given in court. Let me call 
it a Marty rion. This instrument receives the evidence and deter- 
mines and reports the fact that the prisoner did, or did not, do the 
deed alleged. According to the government theory, the Martyrion 
would perfectly perform all the functions of the jury in a criminal 
case ; but would any community substitute the machine for the jury 
of « twelve good men and true ?'' If the jury is to be merely the 
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be his official business as juror ; but the eyes of some men 
have been so long blinded by what the court declares is the 
law, and by its notion of the juror's function, that they will 
help inflict such a punishment on their brother, and the 
judge decree the sentence, in a case where the arrest, the 
verdict and the sentence are the only wrong in which the 
prisoner is concerned. It seems to me it is time this matter 
should be understood, and that it should be known that no 
official oath can take a man out of the jurisdiction of God's 
natural law of the universe. 

A case may be brought before a commissioner or judge 
of the United States, to determine whether Daniel is a slave, 
and therefore to be surrendered up. His official business, 
sanctioned by his oath, enforced by the law of the land, de- 
mands the surrender ; his natural duty, sanctioned by his 

judge's machine, it had better be of iron and gutta-percha than of 
human beings. 

In Philadelphia, some years ago, a man went deliberately and shot 
a person who had seduced his sister under circumstances of great 
atrocity. He was indicted for wilfnl murder. There was no doubt 
as to the fact, none as to the law, none as to the deed which consti- 
tuted that crime. The jury returned, *<Not guilty" — and were 
justified in their verdict. In 1850, in New Jersey, a man seduced 
the wife of another, under circumstances even more atrocious. 
The husband, in open day, coolly and deliberately shot the seducer j 
was tried for wilful murder. Here too there was no doubt of the 
fact, of the law, or the deed which constituted the crime of murder j 
bat the jury, perfectly in accordance with their official function, 
returned " Not guilty." 

The case of William Penn in 1670, who was tried under the Con- 
venticle Act, is well known. The conduct of many English juries 
who would not condemn a fellow-creature to death for stealing a few 
pounds of money, is also well known, and shows the value of this 
form of trial to protect a man from a wicked law. I think most men 
will declare the verdict of " Not guilty " in the case of J. P. Zenger, 
tried for high treason in New York in 1735, a righteous judgment, 
made in strict accordance with the official function of the jurors ; 
but it was plainly contrary to the evidence as well as to the ruling of 
the court. 

23* 
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conscience, enforced by absolute justice, forbids the surren- 
der. What shall he do ? There is no serving of (xod and 
Mammon both. He may abandon his commission and re- 
fuse to remain thus halting between two opposites. But if 
he keeps his office, I see not how he can renounce his na- 
ture and send back a fugitive slave, and do as great a wrong 
as to make a free man a slave ! 

Suppose the Constitution had been altered, and Congress 
had made a law, making it the business of the United States^ 
commissioners to enslave and sell at public outcry all the 
red-haired men in the nation, and forbid us to aid and abet 
their escape, to harbor and copceal them under the same 
penalties just now mentioned; do you think any commis- 
sioner would be justified before God by his oath in kidnap- 
ping the red-haired men, or any person in punishing such 
as harbored or concealed them, such as forcibly took the 
victims out of the hand of officials who would work mischief 
by statute ? Will the color of a hair make right wrong, 
and wrong right ? 

Suppose a man has sworn to keep the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution is found to be wrong in 
certain particulars : then his oath is not morally binding, 
for before his oath, by his very existence, he is morally 
bound to keep the law of God as fast as he learns it. No 
oath can absolve him from his natural allegiance to God. 
Yet I sec not how a man can knowingly, and with a good 
conscience, swear to keep what he deems wrong to keep, 
and will not keep, and does not intend to keep. 

It seems to me very strange that men so misunderstand 
the rights of conscience and their obligations to obey their 
country. Not long ago, an eminent man taunted one of 
his opponents, telling him he had better adhere to the 
"higher law." The newspapers echoed the sneer, as if 
there were no law higher than the Constitution. Latterly, 
the democratic party, even more completely than the whig 
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party, seems to have forgotten that there is any law higher 
than the Constitution, any rights above vested rights.* 

An eminent theologian of New England, who has hitherto 
done good and great service in his profession, grinding off 
the barh of Calvinism, wrote a book in defence of slave- 
catching, on *'*' Conscience and the Constitution,^' a book 
which not only sins against the sense of the righteous in 
being wicked, but against the worldliness of the world in 
being weak, — and he puts the official business of keeping 
'* a compact" fiir before the natural duty of keeping a con- 
science void of offence, and serving God. But suppose forty 
thieves assemble on Fire Island, and make a compact to 
rob every vessel wrecked on their coast, and reduce the 
survivors to bondage. Suppose I am born amongst that 
brotherhood of pirates, am I morally bound to keep that 
compact, or to perform any function which grows out of it ? 
Nay, I am morally bound to violate the compact, to keep 
the pirates from their plunder and their prey. Instead of 
forty thieves on Fire Island, suppose twenty millions of men 
in the United States make a compact to enslave every sixth 
man — the dark men — am I morally bound to heed that 
compact, or to perform any function which grows out of it } 
Nay, I am morally bound to violate the compapt, in every 
way that is just and wise. The very men who make such 
a compact are morally discharged from it as soon as they 
see it is wrong. The forty Jews who bound themselves by 
wicked oath to kill Paul before they broke their fast, — were 
they morally bound to keep their word ? Nay, morally 
bound to break it. 

I will tell you a portion of the story of a fugitive slave 
whom I have known. I will call his name JovSeph, though 
he was in worse than Egyptian bondage. He was " owned " 

* So it appeared in September, 1851 ; but since then the whig 
party has vindicated its claim to the same bad eminence as the de- 
mocratic party. 
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by a notorious gambler, and once ran awaj, but was re- 
taken. His master proceeded to punish him for that crime, 
took him to a chamber, locked the door and lighted a*fire ; 
he then beat the slave severely. After that he put the 
branding-iron in the fire, took a knife, — I am not telling of 
what took place in Algiers, but in Alabama, — and proceeded 
to cut off the ears of his victim ! The owner^s wife, alarmed 
at the shrieks of the sufferer, beat down the door with a 
sledge-hammer, and prevented that catastrophe. After- 
wards, two slaves of this gambler, for stealing their master's 
sheep, were beaten so that they died of the stripes. The 
*^ Minister '^ came to the funeral, told the others that those 
were wicked slaves, who deserved their fate; that they 
would never " rise " in the general resurrection, and were 
not fit to be buried ! Accordingly their bodies were thrown 
into a hole and left there. Joseph ran away again ; he 
came to Boston ; was sheltered by a man whose charity 
never fails ; he has been in my house, and often has wor- 
shipped here with us. Shall I take that man and deliver 
him up ? — do it " with alacrity ? " Shall I suffer that gambler 
to carry his prey from this city ? Will you allow it — 
though all the laws and constitutions of men give the 
commandment ? God do so unto us if we suffer it.* 

This we need continually to remember^ that nothing in 
the world without is so sacred as the Eternal Law of God ; 
of the world within nothing is more venerable than our own 
conscience, the permanent, everlasting oracle of God. The 
Urim and Thummim were but Jewish or Egyptian toys on 
the breastplate of the Hebrew priest ; the Delphic oracle was 
only a subtle cheat, but this is the true Shekinah and 
presence of God in your heart : as this 



* The person referred to fled away from Boston, and in one of the 
British provinces found the protection for his unalienable rights, 
"^hich could not be allowed him in New England. 
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— <— '' pronoaiK^es lastly on each deed. 
Of so much fame ia heaven expect your meed." 

If I am consciously and continually false to this, it is of 
DO avail that I seem loyal to all besides ; I make the light 
that is in me darkness, and how great is that darkness ! 
The centre of my manhood is gone, and I am rotten at my 
heart Men may respect me, honor me, but I am not 
respectable, I am a base, dishonorable man, and like a 
tree, broad-branched, and leafed with green, but all its 
heart gnawed out by secret worms, at some slight touch 
one day, my rotten trunk will fall with horrid squelch, 
bringing my leafy honors to dishonored dust, and men will 
wonder that bark could hide such rottenness and ruin. 

But if I am true to this Legate of God, holding his court 
within my soul, then my power to discover the just and 
right will enlarge continually ; the axis of my little life will 
coincide with the life of the infinite God, His Conscience and 
my own be one. Then my character and my work will lie 
in the plane of his Almighty action ; no other will in me. 
His infinite wisdom, justice, holiness and love will flow into 
me> a ceaseless tide, filling with life divine and new the 
little creeklets of my humble soul. I shstll be one with 
God, feel His delight in me and mine in Him, and all my 
mortal life run o^er with life divine and bless mankind. 
Let men abhor me, yea, scourge and crucify, angels are at 
hand ; yes, the Father is with me ! 

How we mistake. Men think if they can but get wick- 
edness dignified into a statute, enrolled in the capitol, signed 
by the magistrates, and popular with the people, that all is 
secure. Then they rejoice, and at their ^^ Thanksgiving 
dinner," say with the short-lived tyrant in the play, after ho 
had slain the rightful heirs of England^s throne, and set 
his murderous hoof on justice at every step to power, — 

' ** Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer " , . • 
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and think that Sin sits fast and rides secure.* But no 
statute of men is ever fixed on man till it be first the abso- 
lute, the right, the law of Grod. All else lasts but its day, 
for ever this, for ever still the same. By ^^ previous ques- 
tions,'^ men may stop debate, vote down minorities with 
hideous grin, but the still small voice of Justice will whimper 
in the human heart, will be trumpet-tongued in history to 
teach you that you cannot vote down God. 

In your private character, if you would build securely 
you must build on the natural law of God, inherent in your 
nature and in his ; if the nation would build securely, it 
must build so. Out of their caprice, their selfishness, and 
their sin, may men make statutes, to last for a day, built up 
with joyous huzzas, and the chiming of a hundred guns, to 
come down with the curses of the multitude, and smitten 
by the thunder of Grod; but to build secure, you must 
build on the Justice of the Almighty. The beatitudes of 
Jesus will outlast the codes of all the tyrants of the old 
world and the new. So I have seen gamblers hurry and 
huddle up their booths at a country muster, on the un- 
smoothed surface of a stubble-field, foundation good enough 
for such a structure, not a post plumb, to endure a single 
day of riot, drunkenness and sin ; but to build a pyramid 
which shall outlast empires, men lay bare the bosom of the 
primeval rock, and out of primeval rock they build thereon 
their well joined work, outlasting Syria, Greece, Carthage, 
Rome, venerable to Time, and underneath its steadfast foot 
the earthquakes pass all harmlessly away. 

All things conspire to overturn a wrong. Every advance 
of man is hostile to it Reason is hostile ; religion is its 
deadly foe ; the new born generation will assail it, and it 
must fall. Of old it was written, " Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not prosper," and the world's wide 

* This refers to a speech of Mr. Webster, occasioned by the pas- 
sage of the fugitive slave law. 
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walls, froBi the remotest bounds of peopled space, laugh 
out their loud and long " Amen ! " Let Iniquity be never 
so old and respectable, get all the most eminent votes, have 
the newspapers on her side, gims fired at her supcess, it all 
avails nothing ; for this is God^s world, not a devils, and His 
eternal word has gone forth that Right alone shall last for 
ever and for ever. 

Oh, young man, now in the period of the passions, rev- 
erence your Conscience. Defer that to no appetite, to no 
passion, to no foolish compliance with other men^s ways, to 
no ungodly custom, even if become a law. Ask always, 
" Is it right for me ? " Be brave and self-denying for con- 
science^ sake. Fear not to differ 'from men ; keeping your 
modesty, keep your integrity also. Let not even your dis- 
cretion consume your valor. Fear not to be scrupulously 
upright and pure ; be afraid neither of men^s hate, nor even 
of their laugh and haughty scorn, but shudder at the thought 
of tampering with your sense of right, even in the smallest 
matters. The Flesh will come up with deceitful counsels ; 
the Spirit teaching the commandments of God ; give both 
their due. Be not the senses' slave, but the souPs free man. 

Oh brother man, who once wert young, in the period of 
ambition or beyond it if such a time there be, can you 
trust the selfishness, the caprice, the passions, and the sin of 
men, before your own conscience, renounce the law of God 
for the customs of men ? When your volcanic mountain 
has been capped with snow, Interest, subtler than all the 
passions of the flesh, comes up to give her insidious counsel. 
** On our side," says she, " is the applause of men ; feast- 
ing is with us ; the wise and prudent are here also, yea, the 
ancient and honorable, men much older than thy father; 
and with gray hairs mottling thy once auburn head, wilt 
thou forsake official business, its solid praise, and certain 
gain, for the phantom of natural duty, renounce allegiance 
to warm human lies for the cold truth of God remote and 
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fiur!** 8«7, '^ Get thee behind me,** to soeh ocmnsdlorv ; 
^ I will not stain my age by listening to your sabteiraoeaJi 
talk." 

Oh, brother man, or old or yoang, how will you dare 
come up before your God and say : ^ Qh Lord, I heard, I 
heard thy voice in my soul, at times still and small, at 
times a trumpet talking with me of the Right, the Eternal 
Right, but I preferred the* low counsels of the flesh; the 
commands of Interest I kept ; I feared the rich man^s deco- 
rous rage; I trembled at the public roar, and I scorned 
alike my native duty and thy natural law. Lo, here is the 
talent Thou gavest me, my sense of right. I have used 
each other sense, this only have I hid ; it is eaten up with 
rust, but thus I bring it back to Thee. Take what is thine 1^ 
Who would dare thus to sin against infinite Justice ? Who 
would wish to sin against it when it is also infinite Love, 
and the law of right is but the highway aa which the 
Al mightiness of the Father comes out to meet his prodigal, 
a great way off, penitent and returning home, or unre* 
pentant still, refusing to be comforted, and famishing on 
draff and husks, while there is bread of heavenly life, 
enough and yet to spare, comes out to meet us, to take itf 
home, and to bless us for ever and for ever ? 
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BIOBTSOU8NB8S SXALTBTH ▲ HATION, BUT SIX IS A EXPEOAOH TO ANT PXOPLI. 

We come together to-day, by the Governor's proclamation, 
to give thanks to Grod for our welfare, not merely for our hap- 
piness as individuals or as families, but for our welfare as a 
people. How can we better improve this opportunity, than 
by looking a little into the condition of the people ? And 
accordingly I invite your attention to a Sermon of the State 
of this Nation. I shall try to speak of the Condition of the 
nation itself, then of the Causes of that condition, and, in 
the third places of the Dangers that threaten, or are alleged 
to threaten, the nation. 

First, of our Condition. Look about you in Boston. Here 
are a hundred and forty thousand souls, living in peace and 
in comparative prosperity. I think, without doing injustice 
to the other side of the water, there is no city in the old 
world, of this population, with so much intelligence, activity, 
morality, order, comfort, and general welfare, and, at the 
same time, with so little of the opposite of all these. I 
know the faults of Boston, and I think I would not disguise 
them ; the poverty, unnatural poverty, which shivers in the 
cellar ; the unnatural wealth which bloats in the parlor ; the 

▼OL. II. 84 
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sin which is hid in the cornors of the jail ; and the lOOTe li 
dangerous sin which sets up Christianity for a pretence; the 
sophistry which lightens in the newspapers, and thunders ia 
the pulpit : — I know all these things, and do not pretend to 
disguise them ; and still I think no city of the old world, of 
the same population, has so much which good men prize, 
and so little which good men deplore. 

See the increase of material wealth ; the buildings for 
trade and for homes ; the shops and ships. This year Bos- 
ton will add to her possessions some ten or twenty millioM 
of dollars, honestly and earnestly got Observe the neat- 
ness of the streets, the industry of the inhabitants, their 
activity of mind, the orderliness of the people, the signs of 
comfort. Then consider the charities of Boston; thoee 
limited to our own border, and those which extend further, 
those beautiful charities which encompass the earth with 
their sweet influence. Look at the schools, a monument of 
which the city may well be proud, in spite of their defectL 

But Boston, though we proudly call it the Athens of Ame^ 
ica, is not the pleasantest thing in New England to look at; 
it is the part of Massachusetts which I like the least to look 
at, spite of its excellence. Look further, at the whole of 
Massachusetts, and you see a fairer spectacle. There is 
less wealth at Provincetown, in proportion to the numbers, 
but there is less want ; there is more . comfort ; property is 
more evenly and equally distributed there than here, and 
the welfare of a country never so much depends upon the 
amount of its wealth, as on the mode in which its wealth is 
distributed. In the State, there are about one hundred and 
fif^y thousand families — some nine hundred and seventy-five 
thousand persons, living with a degree of comfort, which, I 
think, is not any where enjoyed by such a population in the 
old world. They are mainly industrious, sober, intelligent 
and moral. Every thing thrives ; agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce. " The carpenter encourages the goldsmith ; he 
that smites the anvil, him that smootheth with the hammer.^' 
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XfOok at the iarms, where inteUigeDt labor wins bread and 
beauty both, out of the sterile soil and climate not over- 
indulgent Behold the shops all over the State ; the small 
shops where the shoemaker holds his work in his lap, and 
draws his thread by his own strong muscles ; and the large 
shops where machines, animate with human intelligence, 
hold, with iron grasp, their costlier work in their lap, and 
spin out the delicate staple of Sea Island cotton. Look at 
all this ; it is a pleasant sight. Look at our hundreds of 
Tillages, by river, mountain and sea ; behold the comforta- 
able homes, the people well fed, well clad, well instructed. 
Look at the school-houses, the colleges of the people ; at 
the higher seminaries of learning ; at the poor man's real 
college further back in the interior, where the mechanic's and 
farmer's son gets his education, often a poor one, still some- 
thing to be proud of. Look at the churches, where, every 
Sunday, the best words of Hebrew and of Christian saints 
are read out of this Book, and all men are asked, once in 
the week, to rememl)er they have a Father in heaven, a 
faith to swear by, and a heaven to live for, and a conscience 
to keep. I know the faults of these churches. I am not in 
the habit of excusing them ; still I know their excellence, 
and I will not be the last man to acknowledge that. Look 
at the roads of earth and iron which join villages together, 
and make the State a whole. Follow the fisherman from 
his rocky harbor at Cape Ann ; follow the mariner in his 
voyage round the world of waters ; see the industry, the in- 
telligence, and the comfort of the people. I think Massa- 
chusetts is a State to be thankful for. There are faults in 
her institutions and in her laws, that need change very 
much. In her form of society, in her schools, in her col- 
leges, there is much which clamors loudly for alteration, — 
very much in her churches to be christianized. These 
changes are going quietly forward, and will in time be 
brought about. 

I love to look on this State, its material prosperity, its in- 
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crease in riches, its intelligence and industry, and the beau- li 
tiful results that are seen all about us to-day. I lore to look || 
on the face of the people, in halls and churches, in maiieto 
and factories ; to think of our great ideas ; of the institutiom 
which have come of them; of our schools and colleges, 
and all the institutions for making men wiser and better; 
to think of the noble men we have in the midst of us, in 
every walk of life, who eat an honest bread, who love 
mankind, and love God, who have consciences they mean to 
keep, and souls which they intend to save. 

The great business of society is not merely to have farms, 
and ships, and shops, — the greater shops and the less,— 
but to have men ; men that are conscious of their manhood, 
self-respectful, earnest men, that have a faith in the living 
God. I do not think we have many men of genius. We 
have very few that I call great men; I wish there were 
more; but I think we have an intelligent, an industrioos, 
and noble people here in Massachusetts, which we may be 
proud of. 

Let us go a step further. New England is like Massa^ 
chusctts in the main, with local differences only. All the 
North is like New England in the main ; this portion is bet- 
ter in one thing ; that portion worse in another thing. Our 
ideas arc their ideas ; our institutions are the same. Some 
of the northern States have institutions better than we. 
They have added to our experience. In revising their con- 
stitutions and laws, or in making new ones, they go beyond 
us, they introduce new improvements, and those new im- 
provements will give those States the same advantage over 
us, which a new mill, with new and superior machinery, 
has over an old mill, with old and inferior machinery. By 
and by we shall see the result, and take counsel from it, I 
trust. 

All over the North we find the same industry and thrift, 
and similar intelligence. Here attention is turned to agri- 
cuhure, there to mining ; but there is a similar progress and 
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zeal for improvement. Attention is bestowed on schools 
and colleges, on academies and churches. There is the 
same abundance of material comfort. Population advances 
rapidly, prosperity in a greater ratio. Every where new 
swarms pour forth from the old hive, and settle in some con- 
venient nook, far off in the West. So the frontier of civili- 
zation every year goes forward, further from the ocean. 
Fifty years ago it was on the Ohio ; then on the Mississippi ; 
then on the upper Missouri : presently its barrier will be the 
Rocky Mountains, and soon it will pass beyond that bar, and 
the tide of- the Atlantic will sweep over to the Pacific — 
yea, it is already there ! The universal Yankee freights his 
schooner at Bangor, at New Bedford, and at Boston, with 
bricks, timber, frame-houses, and other " notions," and by 
and by drops his anchor in the smooth Pacific, in the Bay of 
St. Francis. We shall see there, ere long, the sentiments 
of New England, the ideas of New England, the institu- 
tions of New England ; the school-house, the meeting- 
house, the court-house, the town-house. There will be the 
same industry, thrift, intelligence, morality, and religion, 
and the idle ground that has hitherto borne nothing but gold, 
will bear upon its breast a republic of men more precious 
than the gold of Ophir, or the rubies of the East. 

Here I wish I could stop. But this is not all. The North 
is not the whole nation ; New England is not the only type 
of the people. There are other States differing widely from 
this. In the southern States you find a soil more fertile 
nnder skies more genial. ^Through what beautiful rivers the 
Alleghanies pour their tribute to the sea ! What streams 
beautify the land in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi ! There genial skies rain beauty on the soil. 
Nature is wanton of her gifts. There rice, cotton, and sugar 
grow ; there the olive, the orange, the fig, all find a home. 
The soil teems with luxuriance. But there is not the same 
wealth, nor the same comfort. Only the ground is rich. 
Yon witness not a similar thrift. Strange is it, but in 1840, 

24« 
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the single State of New Toik alone earned oyer fooi 
million dollars more than the six States of North and 
South Carolina, Greorgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi! The annual earnings of little Massachusetts, with 
her seven thousand and five hundred square miles, are 
nine million dollars more than the earnings of all Florida, 
Greorgia, and South Carolina ! The little county of Essex, 
with ninety-five thousand souls in 1840, earned more than 
the large State of South Carolina, with five hundred and 
ninety-five thousand. 

In those States we miss the activity, intelligence, and 
enterprise of the North. You do not find the little humble 
school-house at every comer; the frequent meeting-house 
does not point its taper finger to the sky. Villages do not 
adorn the margin of the mountain, stream and sea ; shops do 
not ring with industry ; roads of earth and iron are poorer 
and less common. Temperance, morality, comfort are not 
there as here. In the slave States, in 1840, there were not 
quite three hundred and two thousand youths and maidens 
in all the schools, academies, and colleges of the South ; but 
in 1840, in the free States of the North there were more 
than two million two hundred and twelve thousand in such 
institutions! Little Rhode Island has five thousand more 
girls and boys at school than large South Carolina. The 
State of Ohio alone has more than seventeen thousand 
children at school beyond what the whole fifteen slave States 
can boast. The permanent literature of the nation all comes 
from the North ; your historians are from that quarter — 
your Sparkses, your Bancrofts, your Hildreths, and Pres- 
cotts, and Ticknors ; the poets are from the same quarter — 
your Whittiers, and Longfellows, and Lowells, and Bryants; 
the men of literature and religion — your Channings, and 
Irvings, and Emersons — are from the same quarter ! 
Preaching — it is every where, and sermons are as thick 
almost as autumnal leaves ; but who ever heard of a great 
or famous clergyman in a Southern State ? of a great and 
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famous sermon that rang through the nation from that 
quarter? No man. Your Edwards of old time, and your 
Beecbers, old and young, your Channing and Buckminster, 
and the rest, which throng to every man^s lips — all are 
from the North. Nature has done enough for the South ; 
Grod's cup of blessing runs over — and ypt you see the 
result ! But there has been no pestilence at the South more 
than at the North; no earthquake has torn the ground 
beneath their feet ; no war has come to disturb them more 
than us. The government has never laid a withering hand 
on their commerce, their agriculture, their schools and 
colleges, their literature and their church. 

Still, letting alone the South and the North as such, not 
considering either exclusively, we are one nation. What is 
a nation? It is one of the great parties in the world. It is 
a sectional party, having geographical limits ; with a party 
organization, party opinions, party mottoes, party machinery, 
party leaders, and party followers ; with some capital city 
for its party head-quarters. There has been •an Assyrian 
party, a British, a Persian, an Egyptian, and a Roman 
party ; there is now a Chinese party, and a Russian, a 
Turkish, a French, and an English party ; these are also 
called nations. We belong to the American party, and that 
includes the North as well as the South; and so all are 
brothers of the same party, differing amongst ourselves — 
but from other nations in this, that we are the American 
party, and not the Russian nor the English. 

We ought to look at the whole American party, the North 
and South, to see the total condition of the people. Now at 
this moment there is no lack of cattle and corn, and cloth in 
the United States, North or South, only they are differently 
distributed in the different parts of the land. But still there 
is a great excitement. Men think the nation is in danger, 
and for many years there has not been so great an outcry 
and alarm amongst the politicians. The cry is mised, 
" The Union is in danger !" and if the Union falls, we are 
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led to suppose that erery thing falls. There will be no more 
Thanksgiving days; there will be anarchy and civil war, 
and the ruin of the American people ! It is curious to see 
this material plenty on the one side, and thb political alarm 
and confusion on the other. This condition of alarm is so 
well known, that nothing more need be said about it at this 
moment 

Let me now come to the next point, and consider the 
Causes of our present condition. This will involve a con- 
sideration of the cause of our prosperity and of our alarm. 

1. First, there are some causes which depend on God 
entirely ; such as the nature of the country, soil, climate, 
and the like ; its minerals, and natural productions ; its seas 
and harbors, mountains and rivers. In respect to these 
natuml advantages, the country is abundantly favored, but 
the North less so than the South. Tennessee, Virginia and' 
Alabama, certainly have the advantage over Maine, New 
Hampshire sfhd Ohio. That I pass by ; a cause which de- 
pends wholly on God. 

2. Then again, this is a wide and new country. We 
have room to spread. We have not to contend against old 
institutions, established a thousand years ago, and that is one 
very great advantage. I make no doubt that in crossing the 
ocean, our fathers helped forward the civilization of the 
world at least a thousand years ; I mean to say, it would 
have taken mankind a thousand years longer to reach the 
condition we have attained in New England, if the attempt 
had of necessity been made on the soil of the old worid and 
in the face of its institutions. 

3. Then, as a third thing, much depends on the peculiar 
rlhtional character. Well, the freemen in the North and 
South are chiefly from the same race, this indomitable 
Caucasian stock ; mainly from the same composite stock, 
the' tribe produced by the mingling of Saxon, Danish and 
Norman blood. That makes the present English nation, 
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aod the Amerioaa also. This is a very powerful tribe of 
men, possessing some very noble traits of character ; active 
and creative in all the arts of peace ; industrious as a nation 
never was before ; enterprising, practical ; fond of liberty, 
food also of law, capable of organizing themselves into great 
masses, and acting with a complete concert and unity of 
action. In these respects, I think this tribe, which I will 
call the English tribe, is equal to any race of men in the 
world that has been or is ; perhaps superior to any race that 
has been developed hitherto. But in what relates to the 
higher reason and imagination, to the affections and to the 
soul, I think this tribe is not so eminent as some others have 
been. North and South, the people are alike of Anglo- 
Norman descent. 

4. Another cause of our prosperity, which depends a great 
deal on ourselves, is this — the absence of war and of armies. 
In France, with a population of less than forty millions, half 
a million are constantly under arms. The same state of 
things prevails substantially in Austria, Prussia, and in all 
the German States. Here in America, with a population of 
twenty millions, there is not one in a thousand that is a 
soldier or marine. In time of peace, I think we waste vast 
sums in military preparations, as we did in actual war not 
long since. Still, when I compare this nation with others, 
I think we have cause to felicitate ourselves on the absence 
of military power. 

5. Again, much depends on the past history of the race; 
and here there is a wide difference between the different 
parts of the country. New England was settled by a re- 
ligious colony. I will not say that all the men who eame 
here from 1620 to 1650 were moved by religious motives ; 
but the controlling men were brought here by these motives, 
and no other. Many who cared less for religious ideas, 
came for the sake of a great moral idea, for the sake of 
obtaining a greater degree of civil freedom than they had at 
home. Now the Pilgrims and the Puritans are only a little 
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ways behind ub. The stiff ruff, the peaked heard, tbe 
*^ ProphecyiDg book ^ are only six or seren generatioiis be- 
hind the youngest of us. The character of the Puritans has 
given to New England much of its present character and 
condition. They founded schools and colleges ; they trained 
up their children in a stem discipline which we shall not 
forget for two centuries to come. The remembrance of their 
trials, their heroism, and their piety afiects our preaching 
to-day, and our politics alsa The difference between New 
England and New York, from 1750 to 1790, is the difference 
between the sons of the religious colony and the sons of the 
worldly colony. You know something of New York politics 
before the Revolution, and also since the Revolution ; the 
difference between New York and New England politics at 
that time, is the difference between the sons of religious 
men and the sons of men who cared very much less for 
religion. 

Just now, when I said that all the North is like New 
England, I meant substantially so. The West is Our own 
daughter. New England has helped people the western 
part of the State of New York ; and the best elements of 
New England character mingling with others, its good 
qualities will appear in the politics of that mighty State. 

The South, in the main, had a very different origin from 
the North. I think few if any persons settled there for re- 
ligion's sake ; or for the sake of freedom in the State. It 
was not a moral idea which sent men to Virginia, Greorgia 
and Carolina. " Men do not gather grapes of thorns." 
The difference of the seed will appear in the difference of 
the crop. In the character of the people of the North and 
South, it appears at this day. The North is not to be 
praised, nor the South to be blamed for this ; they could not 
help it : but certainly it is an advantage to be descended 
from a race of industrious, moral and religious men ; to have 
been brought up under their training, to have inherited their 
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ideas and institutions, — and this is a circumstance which we 
make quite too little account of. I pass by that 

6. There are other causes which depend on ourselves 
entirely. Much depends on the political and social organi- 
zation of the people. There is no denying that government 
has a great influence on the character of the people ; on the 
character of every man. The difference between the devel- 
opment of England and the development of Spaiu at this 
day, is mainly the result of different forms of government ; 
lor three centuries ago the Spaniards were as noble a race 
as the English. 

A government is carried on by two agencies : the first is 
public opinion, and the next is public law, — the fundamen- 
tal law which is the Constitution, and the subsidiary laws 
which carry out the ideas of the Constitution. In a govern 
ment like this, public opinion always precedes the laws , 
overrides them, takes the place of laws wHen there are none, 
and hinders their execution when they do not correspond to 
public opinion. Thus the public opinion of South Carolina 
demands that a free colored seaman from the North shall be 
shut up in jail, at his employer's cost. The public opinion 
of Charleston is stronger than the public law of the United 
States on that point, stronger than the Constitution, and 
nobody dares execute the laws of the United States in that 
matter. These two things should always be looked at, to 
understand the causes of a nation's condition — the public 
opinion, as well as the public law. Let me know the opinions 
of the men between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, 
and I know what the laws will be. 

Now in public opinion and in the laws of the United 
States, there are two distinct political ideas. I shall call one 
the Democratic, and the other the Despotic idea. Neither 
is wholly sectional ; both chiefly so. Each is composed of 
aeveral simpler ideas. Each has enacted laws and estab- 
lished institutions. This is the democratic idea : That all 
men are endowed by their Creator with certain natural rights, 
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which only the possessor can alienate; that all men aie 
equal in these rights ; that amongst them is the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that the business of 
the government is to preserve for eveiy man all of these 
rights until he alienates them. 

This democratic idea is founded in human nature, ud 
comes from the nature of God who made human natare. 
To carry it out politically is to execute justice, which is the 
will of God. This idea, in its realization, leads to a derooe- 
i^^Xf & government of all, for all, by all. Such a govern' 
ment aims to give every man all his natural rights ; it desires 
to have political power in all hands, property in all hands, 
wisdom in all heads, goodness in all hearts, religion in ail 
souls. I mean the religion that makes a man self-respectful, 
earnest, and faithful to the infinite God, that disposes hun to 
give all men their rights, and to claim his own rights at all 
times ; the religion which is piety within you, and goodness 
in the manifestation. Such a government has laws, and the 
aim thereof is to give justice to all men ; it has officers to 
execute these laws, for the sake of justice. Such a govern- 
ment founds schools for all ; looks after those most who are 
most in need ; defends and protects the feeblest as well as 
the richest and most powerful. The State is for the individ- 
ual, and for all the individuals, and so it reverences justice, 
where the rights of all, and the interests of all, exactly bal- 
ance. It demands free speech ; every thing is open to 
examination, discussion, " agitation," if you will. Thought 
is to be free, speech to be free, work to be free, and 
worship to be free. Such is the democratic idea, and such 
the State which it attempts to found. 

The despotic idea is just the opposite : — That all mes 
are not endowed by their Creator with certain natural rights 
which only the possessor can alienate, but that one man has 
a natural right to overcome and make use of some other 
men for his advantage and their hurt ; that all men are not 
equal in their rights ; that all men have not & natural right 
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to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; that govern- 
ment is not instituted to preserve these natural rights for all. 

This idea is founded on the excess of human passions, 
and it represents the compromise between a man's idleness 
and his appetite. It is not based on facts eternal in human 
nature, but on facts transient in human nature. It does not 
aim to do justice to all, but injustice to some ; to take from 
ooe man what he ought not to lose, and give to another 
what he ought not to get. 

This leads to aristocracy in various forms, to the govern- 
ment of all by means of a part and for the sake of a part. 
In this state of things political power must be in few hands ; 
property in few hands; wisdom in few heads; goodness 
in few hearts, and religion in few souls. I mean the relig- 
ion which leads a man to respect himself and his fellow- 
men ; to be earnest, and to trust in the infinite Grod ; to 
demand his ri^ts of other men and to give their rights to 
them. 

Neither the democratic nor the despotic idea is fully 
made real any where in the world. There is no perfect 
deoiiocracy, nor perfect aristocracy. There are democrats 
in every actual aristocracy ; despots in every actual democ- 
racy. But in the Northern States the democratic idea 
prevails extensively and chiefly, and we have made attempts 
at establishing a democratic government. In the Southern 
States the despotic idea prevails extensively and chiefly, 
and they have made attempts to establish an aristocratic 
government In an aristocracy there are two classes : the 
people to be governed, and the governing class, the nobility 
which is to govern. This nobility may be movable, and 
depend on wealth; or immovable, and depend on birth. 
In the Southern States the nobility is immovable, and 
depends on color. 

In 1840, in the North there were ten million free men, 
and in the South five million free men and three million 
•laves. Tbme eif^iths of the population have no human 
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rights at all — privileges as cattle, not rights as men. There 
the slave is protected by law, as your horse and your os, 
but has DO more human rights. 

Here, now, is the great cause of the difference in thft 
condition of the North and South ; of the difierence in die 
material results, represented by towns and villages, by 
farms and factories, ships and shops. Here is the cause of 
the difierence in schools, colleges, churches, and in die 
literature ; the cause of the difference in men. The Soutb, 
with its despotic idea, dishonors labor, but wishes to com- 
promise between its idleness and its appetite, and so kidnaps 
men to do its work. The North, with its democratic idea, 
honors labor; does not compromise between its idlenesB 
and its appetite, but lays its bones to the work to sati^ iti 
appetite ; instead of kidnapping a man who can run away, 
it kidnaps the elements, subdues them to its command, and 
makes them do its work. It does not kidnap a freeman, 
but catches the winds, and chains them to its will. It layi 
hands on fire and water, and breeds a new giant, which 
'^ courses land and ocean without rest,^^ or serves while it 
stands and waits, driving the mills of the land. It kidnaps 
the Connecticut and the Merrimac ; does not send slave- 
Hhips to Africa, but engineers to New Hampshire; and it 
reciuircs no fugitive slave law to keep the earth and sea 
from escaping, or the rivers of New England from running 
up hill. 

This is not quite all I I have just now tried to hint at the 
c;au8cs of the difference in the condition of the people, 
Nortli and South. Now let me show the cause of tlie agi- 
tiition and alarm. We begin with a sentiment ; that spreads 
to un idea ; the idea grows to an act, to an institution ; then 
it has done its work. 

Men seek to spread their sentiments and ideas. The 
democratic idea tries to spread ; the despotic idea tries to 
■spread. For a long time the nation held these two ideas in 
Its bosom, not fully conscious of either of them. Both 
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came hei^ in a state of infancy, so to say, with our fathers ; 
the democratic idea very dimly understood ; the despotic 
idea not fully carried out, yet it did a great mischief in the 
State and church. In the Declamtion of Independence, 
writ by a young man, only the democratic idea appears, 
and that idea never got so distinctly stated before. But 
mark you, and see the confusion in men's minds. That 
democratic idea was thus distinctly stated by a man who 
was a slaveholder almost all his life ; and unless public 
rumor has been unusually false, he has left some of his own 
ofispring under the influence of the despotic and not the 
democratic idea ; slaves and not free men. 

In the Constitution of the United States these two ideas 
appear. It was thought for a long time they were not 
incompatible ; it was thought the great American party 
might recognize both, and a compromise was made between 
the two. It was thought each might go about its own 
work and let the other alone ; that the hawk and the hen 
might dwell happily together in the same coop, each lay 
her own eggs and rear her own brood, and neither put a 
claw upon the other ! 

In the mean time each founded' institutions afler its kind ; 
in the Northern States, democratic institutions ; in the 
Southern, aristocmtic. What once lay latenf in the mind 
of the nation has now become patent. The thinking part 
of the nation sees the difference between the two. Some 
men are beginning to see that the two are completely 
incompatible, and cannot be good friends. Others are- 
asking us to shut our eyes and not see it, and they think 
that so long as our eyes are shut, all things will go on 
peacefully. Such is the wisdom of the ostrich. 

At first the trouble coming from this source was a very 
little cloud, far away on the horizon, not bigger than a 
man's hand. It seemed so in 1804, when the brave senator 
from Massachusetts, a Hartford Ck>nvention Federalist, a 
name that calls the blood to some rather pale cheeks now-a- 
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days, proposed to alter the Constitution of the United 
States, aod cut off the North from all respoastbility for 
slavery. It was a little cloud not bigger than a man^s band ; 
now it is a great cloud which covers the whole hemisphere 
of heaven, and threatens to shut out the day. 

In the last session of Congress, ten months long, the 
great matter was the contest between the two ideas. All 
the newspapers rung with the battle. Even the pulpits 
now and then alluded to it ; forgetting their decency, that 
they must preach ^^ only religion," which has not the least 
to do with politics and the welfare of the State. 

Each idea has its allies, and it is worth while to run our 
eye over the armies and see what they amount to. The 
idea of despotism has for its allies : 

1. The slaveholders of the South with their dependents; 
and the servile class who take their ideas from the promi* 
nent men about them. This servile class is more numerous 
at the South than even at the North. 

2. It has almost all the distinguished politicians of the 
North and South ; the distinguished great politicians in the 
Congress of the nation, and the distinguished little politicians 
in the Congresses of the several States. 

3. It has likewise the greater portion of the wealthy and 
educated men in many large towns of the North ; with their 
dependents and the servile men who take their opinions 
from the prominent class about them. And here, I am sorry 
to say, I must reckon the grea^r portion of the prominent 
and wealthy clergy, the clergy in the large cities. Once 
this class of men were masters of the rich and educated ; 
and very terrible masters they were in Madrid and in Rome. 
Now their successors are doing penance for those old «ns. 
" It is a long lane," they say, " which has no turn," and 
the clerical has had a very short and complete turn. "* When 
I say the majority of the clergy in prominent situations in 
the large cities, are to be numbered among the allies of the 
despotic idea, and are fi part of the great pro-slavery army, 
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I know there are some noble and honorable exceptions, 
men who do not fear the face of gold, but reverence the 
face of Grod. 

Then on the side of the democratic idea there are : 

1. The great mass of the people at the North ; farmers, 
mechanics, and the humbler clergy. This does not appear 
so at first sight, because these men have not much confi- 
dence in themselves, and require to be shaken many times 
before they are thoroughly waked up. 
. 2. Beside that there are a few politicians at the North 
who are on this side ; some distinguished ones in Congress, 
some less distinguished ones in the various legislatures of 
the North. 

3. Next there are men. North and South, who look at 
the great causes of the welfare of nations, and make up 
their minds historically, from the facts of human history, 
against despotism. Then there are such as study the great 
•principles of justice and truth, and judge from human na- 
ture, and decide against despotism. And then such as look 
at the law of God, and believe Christianity is sense and not 
nonsense ; that Christianity is the ideal for earnest men, not 
a pretence for a frivolous hypocrite. Some of these men 
are at the South ; the greater number are in the North ; and 
here again you see the difference between the son of the 
Planter and the son of the Puritan. 

Here are the allies, the threefold armies of Despotism on 
the one side, and of Democracy on the other. 

Now it is not possible for these two ideas to continue to 
live in peace. For a long time each knew not the other, 
and they were quiet. The men who clearly knew the 
despotic idea, thought, in 1787, it would die " of a rapid 
consuiifption : " they said so ; but the culture of cotton has 
healed its deadly wound, at least for the present. After 
the brief state of quiet, there came a state of armed neu- 
trality. They were hostile, but under bonds to keep the 

85* 
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peace. Each bit his thumb, bat neither dated say he Vit 
it at the other. Now the neutrality is over ; attempts are 
made to compromise, to compose the difficolty. YanooB 
peace measures were introduced to the Senate last sum- 
mer ; but they all turned out war measures, every cme of 
them. Now there is a trial of strength between the two. 
Which shall recede ? which be extended ? Freedom or 
Slavery ? That is the question ; refuse to loc^ at it as we 
will, — refrain or refrain not from ^^ political agitation,^ that 
is the question. 

In the last Congress it is plain the democratic idea was 
beaten* Congress said to California, ^ You may come in, 
and you need not keep slaves unless you please/' It said, 
^' You shall not bring slaves to Washington for sale, yoa 
may do that at Norfolk, Alexandria, and Greorgetown, it is 
just as well, and this ^ will pacify the North.' '' Utah and 
New Mexico were left open to slavery, and fifVy thousand cr 
seventy thousaod square miles and ten million dollars were 
given to Texas lest she should " dissolve the Union,''— 
without money or men ! To crown all, the Fugitive Slave 
Bill became a law. 

I think it is very plain that the democratic idea was de- 
feated, and it is easy to see why. The three powers which 
are the allies of the despotic idea, were ready, and could 
act in concert — the Southern slaveholders, the leading 
politicians, the rich and educated men of the Northern 
cities, with their appendages and servile adherents. But 
since then, the conduct of the people in the North, and 
especially in this State, shows that the nation has not gone 
that way yet. I think the nation never will ; that the idea 
of freedom will never be turned back in this blessed NortL 
I feci sure it will at last overcome the idea of slavery. 

1 come to this conclusion, firstly, from the character of 
the tribe : this Anglo-Norman-Saxon tribe loves law, delib- 
eration, order, method ; it is the most methodical race that 
ever lived. But it loves liberty, and while it loves law, it 
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lores law chiefly because it keeps liberty ; and without that 
it would trample law under foot. 

See the conduct of England. She spent one hundred 
millions of dollars in the attempt to wipe slavery from the 
West Indies. She keeps a fleet on the coast of Africa to 
put down the slave trade there—- where we also have, I 
think, a sloop-of-war. She has just concluded a treaty with 
Brazil for the suppression of the slave trade in that country, 
cme of her greatest achievements in that work for many 
years. 

See how the sons of the Puritans, as soon as they came 
to a consciousness of what the despotic idea was, took their 
charters and wiped slavery clean out, first from Massachu- 
setts, and then from the other States, one af\er another. 
See how every Northern State, in revising its Constitution, 
or in making a new one, declares all men are created equal, 
that all have the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Then the religion of the North demands the same thing. 
Professors may try to prove that the Old Testament estab- 
lishes slavery ; that the New Testament justifies the exist- 
ence of slavery ; that Paul's epistle to Philemon was nothing 
more than another fugitive slave law, that Paul himself sent 
back a runaway ; but it does not touch the religion of the 
North. We know better. We say if the Old Testament 
does that and the New Testament, so much the worse for 
them both. We say, ^^ Let us look and see if Paul was so 
benighted,'' and we can judge for- ourselves that the profes- 
was robtaken more than the apostle. 

Again, the spirit of the age, which is the public opinion 
of the nations, is against slavery. It was broken down in 
England, France, Italy, and Spain; it cannot stand long 
against civilization and good sense ; against the political 
economy and the religious economy of the civilized world. 
The genius of freedom stands there, year out, year in, and 
hurls firebrands into the owl's nest of the prince of dark- 
ness, continually, — and is all this with no effect ? 
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Besides that, it is against the law of Grod. That guides 
this uaiverse, treating with even-handed justice the great 
geographical parties, Austrian, Roman, British or Americaii, 
with the same justice wherewith it dispenses its blessing 
to the little local factions that divide the village for a day, 
marshalling mankind forward in its mighty progress towards 
wisdom, freedom, goodness towards men, and piety towards 
God. 

Of the final issue I have no doubt ; but no man can tell 
what shall come to pass in the mean time. We see that 
political parties in the State are snapped asunder : whether 
the national party shall not be broken up, no man can say. 
In 1750, on the 28th day of November, no man in Old 
England or New England could tell what 1780 would bring 
forth. No man. North or South, can tell to-day what 188Q 
will bring to pass. He must be a bold man who declares to 
the nation that no new political machinery shall be intro- 
duced, in the next thirty years, to our national mill. We 
know not what a day shall bring forth, but we know that 
God is on the side of right and justice, and that they will 
prevail so long as God is God. 

Now, then, to let alone details, and generalize into one 
all the causes of our condition, this is the result : We haye 
found welfare just so far as we have followed the democratic 
idea, and enacted justice into law. We have lost welfare 
just so far as we have followed the despotic idea, and made 
iniquity into a statute. So far as we have re-affirmed the 
ordinance of nature and re-enacted the will of God, we have 
succeeded. So far as we have refused to do that, we have 
failed. Of old it was written, " Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people." 

And now a word of our dangers. There seems no dan- 
ger from abroad ; from any foreign State, unless we begin 
the quarrel ; none from famine. The real danger, in one 
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word is this — That we shall try to enact injustice into a law, 
and with the force of the nation to make iniquity obeyed. 

See some of the special forms of injustice which threaten 
us, or are already here. I shall put them into the form of 
ideas. 

1. One, common among politicians is, that the State is 
for a portion of the people, not the whole. Thus it has 
been declared that the Constitution of the United States did 
not recognize the three million slaves as citizens, or extend 
to them any right which it guarantees to other men. It 
would be a sad thing for the State to declare there was a 
single child in the whole land to whom it owed no protec- 
tion. What, then, if it attempts to take three millions from 
under its shield ? In obedience to this false idea, the coun- 
sel has been given, that we must abstain from all ^^ Political 
agitation " of the most important matter before the people. 
We must leave that to our masters, for the State is for 
them, it is not for you and me. They must say whether 
we shall "agitate" and "discuss" these things or not. 
The politicians are our masters, and may lay their fingers 
on our lips when they will. 

2. The next false idea is, — That government is chiefly for 
the protection of property. This has long been the idea on 
which some men legislated, but on the 19th day of this 
month the distinguished Secretary of State, in a speech at 
New York, used these words : " The great object of govem- 
Dient is the protection of property at home and respect and 
renown abroad." You see what the policy must be where 
the government is for the protection of the hat, and only 
takes care of the head so far as it serves to wear a hat. 
Here the man is the accident, and the dollar is the substance 
for which the man is to be protected. I think a notion very 
much like this prevails extensively in the great cities of 
America, North and South. I think the chief politicians 
of the two parties are agreed in this — That government is 
liDir the proteQtion of property, and every thing else is sub- 
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sidiary. With many persoDs politics are a part of their 
business; the state-house and the custom-house are only 
valued for their relation to trade. This idea is fatal to a 
good government 

Think of this, that ^' The great object of goveninient is 
the protection of property.^' Tell that to Samuel Adams, 
and John Hancock, and Washington, and the older Win- 
throps, and the Bradfords and Carvers ! Why ! it seems as 
if the buried majesty of Massachusetts would start out of 
the ground, and with its Bible in its hand say — This is 
false! 

3. The third false idea is this — That you are morally 
bound to obey the statute, let it be never so plainly wrong 
and opposed to your conscience. This is the most dan* 
gerous of all the false ideas yet named. Ambitious men, 
in an act of passion, make iniquity into a law, and then 
demand that you and I, in our act of prayer, shall submit 
to it and make it our ,daily life ; that we shall not try to 
repeal and discuss and agitate it! This false idea lies at 
the basis of every despot's throne, the idea that men can 
make right wrong, and wrong right. It has come to be 
taught in New England, to be taught in our churches— 
though seldom there, to their honor be it spoken, except in 
the churches of commerce in large, towns — that if wrong 
is law, you and I must do what it demands, though con- 
science declares it is treason against man and treason 
against God. The worst doctrines of Hobbe% and Filmer 
are thus revived. 

I have sometimes been amazed at the talk of men who 
call on us to keep the fugitive slave law, one of the most 
odious* laws in a world of odious laws — a law not fit to be 
made or kept. I have been amazed that they should dare 
to tell us the law of God, writ on the heavens and our 
hearts^ never demanded we should disobey the laws of 
men ! Well, suppose it were so. Then it was old Daniel's 
duty at Darius' command to give up his prayer; but he 
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prayed three times a day, with his windows up. Then it 
was John's and Peter's duty to forhear to preach of Chris- 
tianity ; but they said, " Whether it be right in the sight of 
Grod to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.'' 
Then it was the duty of Amram and Jochebed to take up 
their new-bom Moses and cast him into the Nile, for the 
law of king Pharoah, commanding it, was ^^ constitutional," 
and ^^ political agitation" was discountenanced as much 
in Gk>shen as in Boston. But Daniel did not obey ; John 
and Peter did not fail to preach Christianity ; and Amram 
and Jochebed refused " passive obedience " to the king's 
decree ! I think it will take a strong man all this winter to 
reverse the judgment which the world has passed on these 
three cases. But it is " innocent " to try. 

However, there is another ancient case, mentioned in the 
Bible, in which the laws commanded one thing and con- 
science just the opposite. Here is the record of the law : — 
" Now both the chief priests and the Pharisees had given a 
commandment, that if any one knew where he [Jesus] 
were, he should show it that they might take him." Of 
course, it became the official and legal business of each 
disciple who knew where Christ was, to make it known to 
the authorities. No doubt James and John could leave all 
and follow him, with others of the people who knew not 
the law of Moses, and were accursed ; nay the women, 
Martha and Mary, could minister unto him of their sub- 
stance, could wash his feet with tears, and wipe them with 
the hairs of their head. They did it gladly, of their own 
free will, and took pleasure therein, I make no doubt. 
There was no merit in that — " Any man can perform an 
agreeable duty." But there was found one disciple who 
oould " perform a disagreeable duty." He went, perhaps 
** with alacrity," and betrayed his Saviour to the marshal of 
the district of Jerusalem, who was called a centurion. Had 
he DO affection for Jesus? No doubt; but he could con- 
quer his prejudices, while Mary and John could not. 
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Jodas Iscmrioc Ima rather a bad name in the Chiistian 
world : he is called ** The aoa of perdition," in the New 
Testament, and his conduct is reckoned a *^ transgression;'* 
nay, it is said the deril ^ entered into him,*' to cause this 
hideous sin. But all this it seems was a mistake ; certainly, 
if we are to believe our ^ republican** lawyen and states- 
men, bcariot only fulfilled his **' constitutional obligations.'* 
It was only ** on that point,** of betm3nng his Saviour, that 
the constitutional law required him to have any thing to do 
with Jesus. He took his ^^ thirty pieces of silver** — about 
fifteen dollars ; a Yankee is to do it for ten, having fewer 
prejudices to conquer — it was his legal fee, for value 
received. True, the Christians thought it was ** The wages 
of iniquity,'* and even the Pharisees — who commonly made 
the commandment of God of none efiect by their tiadi- 
tions — dared not defile the temple with this ^* price of 
blood ; ** but it was honest money. It was as hmest a fee 
as any American commissioner or deputy will ever get for 
a similar service. How mistaken we are ! Judas Iscariot is 
not a traitor; he was a great patriot; he conquered his 
" prejudices,'* performed ** a disagreeable duty,*' as an 
office of ^^high morals and high principle;" he kept the 
" law " and the " Constitution," and did all he could to " save 
the Union ; " nay, he was a saint, ^* not a whit behind the 
very chiefest apostles." " The law of Grod never com- 
mands us to disobey the law of man." Sancte IscarioU 
or a pro nobis. 

It is a little strange to hear this talk in Boston, and hear 
the doctrine of passive obedience to a law which sets Chris- 
tianity at defiance, taught here in the face of the Adamses, 
and Hancock, and Washington ! It is amazing to hear this 
talk, respecting such a law, amongst merchants. Do they 
keep the usury laws ? I never heard of but one money- 
lender who kept them, * and he has been a long time dead, 

^ —^-^ - - - !■■■■■ ^i_ _i__ii__M___j^B_im_^W->-^ a-Ei-mm^^ — "^ 

* The late Mr. John Farker. 
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and I think he left no kith nor kin ! The temperance law, — 
is that kept? The fifteen-gallon law, — were men so very 
paasive in their ohedience to that, that they could not even 
** agitate ? " yet it violated no law of Grod — was not un- 
christian. When the government interferes with the rum- 
sellers^ property, the law must he trod under foot ; hut when 
the law insists that a man shall be made a slave, I must 
give up conscience in my act of prayer, and stoop to the 
vile law men have made in their act of passion ! 

It is curious to hear men talk of law and order in Boston, 
when the other day one or two hundred smooth-faced boys, 
and youths beardless as girls, could disturb a meeting of 
three or four thousand men, for two hours long; and the 
chief of the police, and the mayor of the city stood and 
looked on, when a single word from their lips might have 
stilled the tumult and given honest men a hearing.* 

Talk of keeping the fugitive slave law ! Ck>me, come, we 
know better. Men in New England know better than this. 
We know that we ought not to keep a wicked law, and that 
it must not be kept when the law of God forbids ! 

But the effect of a law which men cannot keep without 
violating conscience, is always demoralizing. There are 
men who know no higher law than the statute of the State. 
When good men cannot keep a law that is base, some bad 
ones will say, " Let us keep no law at all," — then where 
does the blame lie ? On him that enacts the outrageous 
law. 

The idea that a statute of man frees us from obligation to 
the law of Grod, is a dreadful thing. When that becomes 
the deliberate conviction of the great mass of the people. 
North or South, then I shall despair of human nature ; then 
I shall despair of justice, and despair of God. But this time 
will never come. 



* This took plaee at a meeting in Fanenil Hall to welcome Mr. 
George Thompson. 
VOL. II. 86 
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One of the most awful spectacles I ever saw, was this: 
A vast multitude attemptiog, at an orator's suggestion, to 
howl down the " Higher law," and when he said. Will yoa 
have this to rule over you ? they answered, ^ Never 1 ^ and 
treated the ^ Higher law'' to a laugh and a howl 1 It was 
done in Faneuil Hall ; * under the eyes of the three 
Adamses, Hancock, and Washington; and the howl rung 
round the venerable arches of that hall I I could not but 
ask, ^* Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a 
vain thing ? the rulers of the earth set themselves, and kings 
take counsel against the Lord and say, * Let us break his 
bands asunder, and cast off his yoke from us.' " Then I 
could not but remember that it was written, ^* He that sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall have them in 
derision. He taketh up the isles as a very little thing, and 
the inhabitants of the earth are as grasshoppers before Him.^ 
Howl down the law of Grod at a magistrate's command ! Do 
this in Boston ! Let us remember this — but with charity. 

Men say there is danger of disunion, of our losing fealty 
for the Constitution. I do not believe it yet ! Suppose it be 
so. The Constitution is the machinery of the national mill ; 
and suppose we agree to take it out and put in new ; we 
might get worse, very true, but we might gel better. There 
have been some modem improvements ; we might introduce 
them to the State as well as the mill. But I do not believe 
there is this danger. I do not believe the people of Massa* 
chusetts think so. I think they are strongly attached to the 
Union yet, and if they thought " the Union was in peril — 
this day," and every thing the nation prizes was likely to be 
destroyed, we should not have had a meeting of a few 
thousands in Faneuil Hall, but the people would have filled 
up the city of Worcester with a hundred thousand men, if 
need be ; and they would have come with the cartridge-box 



• At the " Union meeting " two days before the delivery of this 
sermon. 
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at their side, and the firelock on their shoulder. That is the 
way the people of Massachusetts would assemble if they 
thought there was real danger. 

I do not believe the South will withdraw from the Union, 
with five million free men, and three million slaves. I think 
Massachusetts would be no loser, I think the North would 
be no loser ; but I doubt if the North will yet allow them to 
go if so disposed. Do you think the South is so mad as to 
wish it ? 

But I think I know of one cause which may dissolve the 
Union — one which ought to dissolve it, if put in action : 
that is, a serious attempt to execute the fugitive slave law, 
here and in all the North. I mean an attempt to recover 
and take back all the fugitive slaves in the North, and to 
punish, with fine and imprisonment, all who aid or conceal 
them. The South has browbeat us again and again. She 
has smitten us on the one cheek with " Protection," and we 
have turned the other, kissing the rod ; she has smitten that 
with '*" Free trade." She has imprisoned our citizens ; 
driven ofi*, with scorn and loathing, our ofiicers sent to ask 
constitutional justice. She has spit upon us. Let her come 
to take back the fugitives — and, trust me, she ^^ will wake 
up the lion." 

In my humble opinion, this law is a wedge — sharp at 
one end, but wide at the other — put in between the lower 
planks of our Ship of State. If it be driven home, we go 
to pieces. But I have no thought that that will be done quite 
yet I believe the great politicians, who threatened to drive 
it through the gaping seams' of our argosy, will think twice 
before they strike again. Nay, that they will soon be very 
glad to bury the wedge " Where the tide ebbs and flows 
four times a day." I do' not expect this of their courage, 
but of their fears; not of their justice — I am too old for 
that — but of their concern for property, which it is the 
** great object of government " to protect. 

I know how some men talk in public, and how they act at 
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home. I heard a man the other day, at Faneuil Hall, de- 
clare the law must be kept, and denounce, not very gently, 
all who preached or prayed against it, as enemies of ^ all 
law.'^ But that was all talk, for this very man, on that yeiy 
day, had violated the law ; had furnished the golden wheels 
on which fugitives rode out of the reach of the arms which 
the marshal would have been sorry to lifL I could tell 
things more surprising — but it is not wise just now ! * 

I do not believe there is more than one of the New Eng- 
land men who publicly helped the law into being, but would 
violate its provisions; conceal a fugitive; share his loaf 
with a runawily; furnish him golden wings to fly with. 
Nay, 1 think it would be difficult to find a magistrate in 
New England, willing to take the public odium of doing the 
official duty.f I believe it is not possible to find a regular 
jury, who will punish a man for harboring a slave, for 
helping his escape, or fine a marshal or commissioner for 
being a little slow to catch a slave. | Men will talk loud in 
public meetings, but they have some conscience afler all, at 
home. And though they howl down the " Higher law " in 
a crowd, yet conscience will make cowards of them all, 
when they come to lay hands on a Christian man, ware in- 
nocent than they, and send him into slavery for ever! One 
of the commissioners of Boston talked loud and long, last 
Tuesday, in favor of keeping the law. When he read his 
litany against the law of God, and asked if men would keep 
the " Higher law," and got " Never " as the welcome, and 
amen for response — it seemed as if the law might be kept, 
at least by that commissioner, and such as gave the responses 

* Nor even yet. Nov. 24lh, 1851. 

j Subsequent events have shown the /oily of this statement. Cler- 
gymren, it is said, are wont to err, by overrating the moral principle 
of men. See the next sermon. 

i Recent experiments fortunately confirm this, and, spite of all the 
unjust efforts to pack a jury, none has yet been found to punish a man 
for such a '< Crime." 
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to his creed. • But slave-huntiDg Mr. Hughes, who came 
here for two of our fellow-worshippers,* in his Georgia 
newspaper, tells a different story. Here it is, from the 
" Georgia Telegraph," of last Friday. " I called at eleven 
o^clock at night, at his [the commissioner's] residence, and 
stated to him my business, and asked him for a warrant, 
saying that if I could get a warrant, I could have the negroes 
[William and Ellen Craft] arrested. He said the law did 
not authorize a warrant to be issued : that it was my duty to 
go and arrest the negro without a warrant, and bring him 
before him ! " This is more than I expected. " Is Saul 
among the prophets ? " The men who tell us that the law 
must be kept, God willing, or against His will — there are 
Puritan fathers behind them also ; Bibles in their houses ; a 
Christ crucified, whom they think of; and a Grod even in 
their world, who slumbers not, neither is weary, and is as 
little a respecter of parchments as of persons I They know 
there is a people, as well as politicians, a posterity not yet 
assembled, and they would not like to have certain words 
writ on their tomb-stone. " Traitor to the rights of man- 
ktnd,'* is no pleasant epitaph. They, too, remember there 
is a day after to-day ;, aye, a for ever ; and, " Inasmuch as 
ye have not done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
reo, ye have not done it unto me,'' is a sentence they would 
not like to hear at the day of judgment.t 

Much danger is feared from the ^^ political agitation" 
of this matter. Great principles have never been discussed 
without great passions, and will not -be, for some time, I 
sappose. But men fear to have this despotic idea become 
a subject of discussion. Last spring, Mr. Webster said, 
here in Boston, ^^ We shall not see the legislation of the 
country proceed in the old harmonious way, until the discus- 

• Mr. William Craft, and Mrs. Ellen Craft. 
t This also appears to have been a mistake. Still I let the passage 
•tand, though it is apparently not at all true. 

26* 
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sion in Congreai and oat of Congrefls, upon the aobjeet [of 
slavery] shall be in some manner suppressed. Take that 
truth home with you ! ^* We have lately been told that po- 
litical agitation on the subject must be stopped. So it 
seems this law, like that which Daniel would not keep, is 
one that may not be changed, and must not be talked of. 

Now there are three modes in which attempts maybe 
made to stop the agiuition. 

1. By sending 

" troops, with gans and banners. 

Cut short our speeches and our necks, 

And break our heads to mend our manners." 

That is the Austrian way, which has not yet been tried 
here, and will not be. 

2. By sending lecturers throughout the land, to stir up the 
people to be quiet, and agitate them till they are still ; to 
make them sign the pledge of total abstinence from the dis- 
cussion of this subject. That is not likely to effect the 
object. 

3. For the friends of silence to keep their own counsel— 
and this seems as little likely to be tried, as the others to 
succeed. 

Strange is it to ask us to forbear to talk on a subject 
which involves the welfare of twenty million men! As 
well ask a man in a fever not to be heated, and a consump- 
tive person not to cough, to pine away and turn pale. Mis- 
erable counsellors are ye all, who give such advice. But 
we have seen lately the lion of the democrats, and the lamb 
of the whigs, lie down together, joined by this opinion, so 
gentle and so loving, all at once, that a little child could lead 
them, and so " fulfil the sure prophetic word." Yes, we 
have seen the Herod of one party, and the Pilate of the 
other, made friends for the sake of crucifying the freedom 
of mankind. 

But there is one way in which, I would modestly hint. 
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that we migfat stop all this talk ^^ in Congress and out of 
Congress,'^ that is, to ^^ discuss '*'* the matter till we had got 
at the truth, and the whole truth ; then to " agitate " politi- 
cally, till we had enacted justice into law, and carried it out 
all over the North, and all over the South. After that there 
would be no more discussion about the fugitive slave bill, 
than about the *^ Boston port bill ; ^^ no more agitation about 
American slavery, than there is about the condition of the 
people of Babylon, before the flood. I think there is no 
other way in which we are likely to get rid of this discus- 
sion. 



Such is our condition, such its causes, such our dangers. 
Now, for the lesson, look a moment elsewhere. Look at 
continental Europe, at Rome, Austria, Prussia, and the Ger- 
man States — at France. How uncertain is every govern- 
ment ! France — the stablest of them all ! Remember the 
revolution which two years ago shook those States so terri- 
bly, when all the royalty of France was wheeled out of 
Paris in a street cab. Why are those States so tottering ? 
Whence those revolutions? They tried to make iniquity 
their law, and would not give over the attempt ! Why are 
the armies of France jfive hundred thousand strong, though 
the nation is at peace with all the world ? Because they 
tried to make injustice law ! Why do the Austrian and 
German monarchs fear an earthquake of the people ? Be- 
cause they tread the people down with wicked laws ! 
Whence came the crushing debts of France, Austria, Eng- 
land ? From the same cause : from the injustice of men 
who made mischief by law ! 

It is not for men long to hinder the march of human 
freedom. I have no fear for that, ultimately, — none at all, 
simply for this reason, that 1 believe in the Infinite God. 
You may make your statutes ; an appeal always lies to the 
higher law, and decisions adverse to that get set aside in the 
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agos. Your utatotes cannot hold Him. Toa may gadier iH 
the dried grass and all the straw in hoth continents ; yoa 
may hraid it into ropes to bind down the sea ; while it is 
calm, you may laugh , and say, ^^ Lo, I have chained the 
ocean!'* and howl down the law of Him who holds the 
universe as a rosebud in his hand — its ereiy ocean but a 
drop of dew. ^^tlow the waters suppress their agitation,^ 
you may say. But when the winds blow their trumpets, 
the sea rises in its strength snaps asunder the bonds that 
had confined his mighty limbs, and the worid is littered witfi 
the idle hay I Stop the human race in its development and 
march to freedom ? As well might the boys of Boston, 
some lustrous night, mounting the steeples of this town, 
call on the stars to stay their course ! Grently, but irresisti- 
bly, the Greater and the Lesser Bear move round the pole ; 
Orion, in his mighty mail, comes up the sky ; the Bull, the 
Ram, the Heavenly Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Maid, the 
Scales, and all that shining company, pureue their march all 
night, and the new day discovers the idle urchins in their 
lofty places, all tired, and sleepy, and ashamed. 

It is not possible to suppress the idea of freedom, or 
for ever hold down its institutions. But it is possible to de-* 
Htroy a State ; a political party with geographical bounds 
may easily be rent asunder. It is not impossible to shiver 
this American Union. But how ? What clove asunder the 
great British party, one nation once in America and Eng- 
land ? Did not our fathers love their father-land ? Aye. 
They called it home, and were loyal with abundant fealty ; 
there was no lack of piety for home. It was the attempt to 
make old English injustice New England law ! Who did 
it, — the British people ? Never. Their hand did no such 
sacrilege ! It was the merchants of London, with the " Navi- 
gation Act; " the politicians of Westminster with the " Stamp 
Act ; " the tories of America, who did not die without issue, 
that for oflico and its gold would keep a king^s unjust com- 

*nds. It was they, who drove our fathers into disunion 
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against their will. Is here no lesson ? We love law, all of 
us love it ; hut a true man loves it only as the Safeguard of 
the Rights of Man. If it destroy these rights, he spurns it 
with his feet Is here no lesson ? Look further then. 

Do you know how empires find their end? Yes, the 
great States eat up the little. As with fish, so with nations. 
Aye, hut how do the great States come to an end ? By 
their own injustice, and no other cause. They would make 
unrighteousness their law, and God wills not that it he so. 
Thus they fall ; thus they die. Look at these ancient States, 
the queenliest queens of earth. There is Rome, the widow 
of two civilizations, — the Pagan and the Catholic. They 
hoth had her, and unto hoth she hore daughters and fair 
sons. But, the Niohe of Nations, she boasted that her chil- 
dren were holier and more fair than all the pure ideas of 
justice, truth, and love, the offspring of the eternal God. 
And now she sits there, transformed into stone, amid the 
ruins of her children's bones. At midnight I have heard 
the owl hoot in the coliseum and the forum, giving voice 
to desolation ; and at midday I have seen the fox in the 
palace where Augustus gathered the wealth, the wit, the 
beauty and the wisdom of a conquered world ; and the fox 
and the owl interpreted to me the voice of many ages, 
which came to tell this age, that though hand join in hand, 
the wicked shall not prosper. 

Come with me, my friends, a moment more, pass over 
this Golgotha of human history, treading reverent as you go, 
for our feet are on our mothers' grave, and our shoes defile 
oar fathers' hallowed bones. Let us not talk of them ; go 
further on, look and pass by. Come with me into the 
Inferno of the nations, with such poor guidance as my lamp 
can lend. Let us disquiet and bring up the awful shadows 
of empires buried long ago, and learn a lesson 'from the 
tomb. 

Come, old Assyria, with the Ninevitish dove upon thy 
emerald crown ! What laid thee low ? ^^ I fell by my own 
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injustice. Thereby Nineveh and Babylon came, with me, 
also, to the ground.'^ 

Oh queenly Persia, flame of the nations, wherefore art 
thou so fallen, who troddest the people under thee, bridgedst 
the Hellespont with ships, and pouredst thy temple-wasting 
millions on the western world ? ^^ Because I trod the people 
under me, and bridged the Hellespont with ships, and poured 
my temple- wasting millions on the western world. I fell by 
my own misdeeds ! " 

Thou muselike, Grecian queen, fairest of all thy classic 
sisterhood of States, enchanting yet the world with thy sweet 
witchery, speaking in art, and most seductive song, why 
Host thou there with beauteous yet dishonored brow, repos- 
ing on thy broken harp ? ^^ I scorned the law of Grod ; 
banished and poisoned wisest, justest men ; 1 loved the love- 
liness of flesh, embalmed it in the Parian stone ; I loved the 
loveliness of thought, and treasured that in more than Pa« 
rian speech. But the beauty of justice, the loveliness of 
love, I trod them down to eartli ! Lo, therefore have I be- 
come as those Barbarian States — as one of them ! " 

Oh manly and majestic Rome, thy sevenfold mural 
crown, all broken at thy feet, why art thou here ? It was 
not injustice brought thee low ; for thy great book of law is 
prefaced with these words, justice is the unchanging, ever- 
lasting will to give each man his right ! *'*' It was not the 
saint^s ideal : it was the hypocrite's pretence ! I made 
iniquity my law. I trod the nations under me. Their 
wealth gilded my palaces, — where thou mayst see the fox 
and hear the owl, — it fed my courtiers and my courtezans. 
Wicked men were my cabinet counsellors, the flatterer 
breathed his poison in my ear. Millions of bondmen wet 
the soil with tears and blood. Do you not hear it crying 
yet to God ? Lo here have I my recompense, tormented 
with such downfall as you see ! Go back and tell the 
new-born child, who sitteth on the AUeghanies, laying his 
either hand upon a tributary sea, a crown of thirty stais 
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about his youthful brow — tell him that there are rights 
which States roust keep, or they shall suffer wrongs ! Tell 
him there is a God who keeps the black man and the white, 
and hurls to earth the loftiest realm that breaks His just, 
eternal law! Warn the young Empire that he come not 
down dim and dishonored to my shameful tomb I Tell him 
that justice is the unchanging, everlasting will to give each 
man his right. I knew it, broke it, and am lost. Bid him 
to know it, keep it, and be safe ! " 

" Grod save the Commonwealth ! " proclaims the Governor. 

Grod will do his part, — doubt not of that. But you and I 

must help Him save the State. What can we do ? Next 

Sunday I will ask you for your charity ; to-day I ask a 

greater gift, more than the abundance of the rich, or the 

poor widow's long remembered mite. I ask you for your 

justice. Give that to your native land. Do you not love 

your country ? I know you do. Here are our homes and 

the graves of our fathers ; the bones of our mothers are 

under the sod. The memory of past deeds is fresh with 

us ; many a farmer's and mechanic's son inherits from his 

sires some cup of manna gathered in the wilderness, and 

kept in memory of our exodus ; some stones from the 

Jordan, which our fathers passed over sorely bested and 

hunted after ; some Aaron's rod, green and blossoming with 

fragrant memories of the day of small things when the 

Lord led us — and all these attach us to our land, our native 

land. We love the great ideas of the North, the institutions 

which they founded, the righteous laws, the schools, the 

churches too — do we not love all these ? Aye. I know 

well you do. Then by all these, and more than all, by the 

dear love of God, let us swear that we will keep the justice 

of the Eternal Law. Then are we all safe. We know not 

what a day may bring forth, but we know that Eternity will 

bring everlasting peace. High in the heavens, the pole-star 
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of the worid, shines Justice ; placed within os, as our guide 
thereto, is Conscience. LfCt us be faithful to that 



«t 



Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies. 
Points to the light that changes not in hesTen.** 
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THK CHIEV SINS OF THE FBOPLB. A SKBMON BKLITERED AT THX 
MELODEON, BOSTON, ON FAST-DAT, APRIL 10, 1851. 



My Friends, — This b a day of Public Humiliation and 
Prayer. We have one every year. It is commonly in the 
city churches only a farce, because there is no special occa- 
sion for it, and the general need is not felt But such is the 
state of things in the Union at this moment, and particularly 
in Boston, that, if it were not a custom, it would be a good 
thing, even if it were for the first time in the history of our 
country, to have such a day for Humiliation and Prayer, 
that we consider the state of the nation, and look at our con- 
duct in reference to the great principles of religion, and see 
bow we stand before God ; for these are times that try men^s 
souls. 

Last Sunday, I purposely disappointed you, and turned 
off from what was nearest to your heart and was nearest to 
mine, — a subject that would have been easy to preach on 
without any preparation. Then I asked you to go to the 
Fountain of all strength, and there prepare yourselves for 
the evils that we know not of. To-day, the GJovemor has 
asked us to come together, and consider, in the spirit of 
Christianity, the public sins of the community, to contem- 
plate the value of our institutions, and to ask the blessing of 
God on the poor, the afflicted, and the oppressed. I am glad 
of this occasion ; and I will improve it, and ask your atten- 
tion to a sermon of The Chief Sins of this People. 

VOL. II. 27 
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I have said that these are times that try men^s souk. 
This is such an occasioo as never came before, and, I trust, 
never will again. I have much to say to you, much more 
than I intend to say to-day, much more than there are hours 
enough in this day to speak. Many things I shall pass by. 
I shall detain you to-day somewhat longer than is my wont ; 
but do not fear, I will look out for your attention. I simply 
ask you to be calm, to be composed, and to hear with silence 
what I have to say. 

To understand these things, we must begin somewhat far 
off. 

The purpose of human life is to form a manly character, 
to get the best development of body and of spirit, — of 
mind, conscience, heart, soul. This is the end : all else is 
the means. Accordingly, that is not the most successfhl 
life in which a man gets the most pleasure, the. most money 
or ease, the most power of place, honor, and fame ; but that 
in which a man gets the most manhood, performs the great- 
est amount of human duty, enjoys the greatest amount of 
human right, and acquires the greatest amount of manly 
character. It is of no importance whether he win this by 
wearing a hod upon his shoulders, or a crown upon his head. 
It is the character, and not the crown, I value. The crown 
perishes with the head that wore it ; but the character lives 
with the immortal man who achieved it ; and it is of no con- 
sequence whether that immortal man goes up to God from a 
throne or from a gallows. 

Every man has some one preponderating object in life, — 
an object that he aims at and holds supreme. Perhaps he 
does not know it. But he thinks of this in his day-dreams, 
and his dreams by night. It colors his waking hours, and 
is with him in his sleep. Sometimes it is sensual pleasure 
that he wants ; sometimes money ; sometimes office, fame, 
social distinction ; sometimes it is the quiet of a happy 
home, with wife and children, all comfortable and blessed ; 
sometimes it is excellence in a special science or art, or 
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department of literature ; sometimes it is a special form of 
philanthropy ; and sometimes it is the attainment of great, 
manly character. 

This supreme object of desire is sometimes different at 
difierent times in a man^s life, but in general is mainly the 
same all through. For " The child is father of the man," 
and his days bound each to each, if not by natural piety, 
then by unnatural profaneness. This desire may act with 
difierent intensity in the active and passive periods, in man- 
hood and in age. It is somewhat modified by the season of 
passion, and by the season of ambition. 

If this object of special desire be worthy, so is the charac- 
ter in general ; if base, so is the man. For this special de- 
sire becomes the master-motive in the man ; and, if strong, 
establishes a unity in his consciousness, and calls out certain 
passions, appetites, powers of mind and conscience, heart 
and soul ; and, in a long life, the man creates himself anew 
in the image of his ideal desire. This desire, good or bad, 
which sways the man, is writ on his character, and thence 
copied into the countenance ; and lust or love, frivolity or 
science, interest or principle, mammon or God, is writ on 
the man. Still this unity is seldom whole and complete. 
With most men there are exceptional times, when they turn 
off a little from their great general pursuit. Simeon the 
Stylite comes down from his pillar-top, and chaffers in the 
market-place with common folks. Jeffries is even just once 
or twice in his life, and Wilkes is honorable two or three 
times. Even when the chief desire is a high and holy one, 
I should not expect a man to go through life without ever 
committing an error or a sin. When I was a youngster, 
just let loose from the theological school, I thought different- 
ly ; but at this day, when I have felt the passions of life, 
and been stirred by the ambitions of life, I know it must be 
expected that a man will stumble now and then. I make 
allowances for that in myself, as I do in others. These are 
thp exceptional periods in a man's life^ — the eddies in the 
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strearn. The stream runs down hill all the time, though the 
eddy may for a time apparently run up. 

Now, as with men, so is it with nations. The purpose of 
national life is to bring forth and bring up manly men, who do 
the most of human duty, have the most of human rights, and 
enjoy the most of human welfare. So that is not the most suc- 
cessful nation which fills the largest space, which occupies the 
longest time, which produces the most cattle, com, cotton, 
or cloth, but that which produces the most men. And, in 
reference to men, you must count not numbers barely, but 
character quite as much. That is not the most successful na- 
tion which has an exceptional class of men, highly cultured, 
well-bodied, well-minded, well-bom, well-bred, at the one 
end of society ; and at the other a mighty multitude, an 
instantial class, poor, ill-bora, ill-bred, ill-bodied and ill- 
minded too, as in England ; but that is the most successful 
nation which has the whole body of its people well-born, 
well-bred, well-bodied, and well-minded too ; and those are 
the best institutions which accomplish this best ; those worst, 
which accomplish it least. The government, the society, 
the school, or the church, which does this work, is a good 
government, society, school, or church ; that which does it 
not, is good for nothing. 

As with men, so with nations. Each has a certain object 
of chief desire, which object prevails over others. The 
nation is not conscious of it, — less so, indeed, than the 
individual ; but, silently, it governs the nation^s life. 
Sometimes this chief desire is the aggrandizement of the 
central power, — the monarchy : it was so once in France ; 
but, God be praised ! is not so now. Then devotion to the 
king^s person was held as the greatest national excellence, 
and disrespect for the king was treason, the greatest national 
crime. The people must not dare to whisper against their 
king. Sometimes it is the desire to build up an aristocracy. 
It was once so in Venice. It may be an aristocracy of 
priests, of soldiers, of nobles, or an aristocracy of merchants. 
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Sometimes it is to build up a middle class of gentry, as in 
Basel and Berne. It may be a military desire, as in ancient 
Rome ; it may be ecclesiastical ambition, as in modem 
Rome ; or commercial ambition, as in London and many 
other places. 

The chief object of desire is not always the same in the 
course of a nation^s history. A nation now greatens the 
centripetal power, strengthening the king and weakening 
the people ; now it greatens the centrifugal power, weaken- 
ing the king and strengthening the people. But, commonly, 
you see some one desire runs through all the nation's his- 
tory, only modified by its youth, or manhood, or old age, 
and by circumstances which react upon the nation as the 
nation acts upon them. 

This chief object of desire may be permanent, and so 
govern the whole nation for all its history. Or it may be, 
on the other hand, a transient desire, which is to govern it 
for a time. In either case, it will appear prominently in the 
controlling classes ; either in the classes which control all 
through, or in such as last only for a time. Thus -the 
military desire appeared chiefly in the patricians of old 
Rome, and not much in the plebeians ; the commercial 
ambition appeared in the nobles of Venice ; the ecclesiastical 
in the priests of modern Rome, where the people care little 
for the church, though quite as much perhaps as it deserves. 

As the chief desire of the individual calls out appetites 
and passions, which are the machinery of that desire, and 
reconstructs the man in its image ; so the desire of a nation, 
ti|Uisient or permanent, becoming the master-motive of the 
people, calls out certain classes of men, who become its 
exponents, its machinery, and they make the constitution, 
institutions, and laws to correspond thereto. 

As with one man, so with the millions, there may be 
fluctuations of purpose for a time. I cannot expect that one 
man, or many men, will always pursue an object without at 
some time violating fundamental principles. I might have 

27* 
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thought so once. But as I live longer^ and see the pasnon 
and the amhition of men, see the force of cucumstances, I 
know better. No -ship sails across the ocean with a straight 
course, without changing a sail: it frequently leaves itt 
direct line, now ^^ standing'^ this way, now that; and the 
course is a very crooked one, although, as a whole, it is 
towards the mark. 

America is a young nation, composite, not yet unified; 
and it is, therefore, not quite so easy to say what is the chief 
desire of the people ; but, if I understand American history, 
this desire is the Love of Individual Liberty. Nothing has 
been so marked in our history as this. We are consciously, 
in part, yet still more unconsciously, aiming at democracy, 
— at a government of all the people, by all the people, and 
for the sake of all the people. Of course that must be a 
government by the higher law of God, by the Eternal Justice 
to which you and I and all of us owe reverence. We all 
love freedom for ourselves ; one day we shall love it for 
every man, — for the tawny Indian and the sable Negro, as 
much as for you and me. This love of freedom has 
appeared in the ideas of New England, — and New England 
was once America ; it was once the soul, although not the 
body of America. It appeared in its' political action and its 
ecclesiastical action, in the State and in the church, and in 
all the little towns. In general, every change in the con- 
stitution of a free State makes it more democratic ; every 
change in local law is for democracy, not against it We 
have broken with the old feudal tradition, — broken for ever 
with that. I think this love of individual liberty is the 
specific desire of the people. If we are proud of any thing, 
it is of our free institutions. I know there are men who are 
prouder of wealth than of any thing else : by and by I shall 
have a word to say of them. But in Massachusetts, New 
England, in the North, if we should appeal to the great body 
of the people, and ^^ poll the house,'' and ask of all what 
they were proudest of, they would not say, of our cattle, or 
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However, with nations as with men, there aie exoepdoHd 
desires ; one of which, with the American oatioB at present, 
is the desire for wealth. Just now, that is the most obnooi 
and preponderate desire in the consciousness of the people. 
It has increased surprisingly in fiAy yean. It is the specid, 
the chief desire of the controlling clasB. By the oootroUiag 
class, I mean what are commonly called ^ our first mea.*^ 
1 admit exceptions, and state the general rule. With then 
every thing gives way to money, and money gives way Is 
nothing, neither to man nor to God. 

See some proofs of this. There are two wmjn of getting 
money ; one is by trade, the other is by political office. 
The pursuit of money, in one or the other of these ways, is 
the only business reckoned entirely ^^commendable'* and 
^^ respectable.*' There are other callings which are veiy 
noble in themselves, and deemed so by mankind ; but here 
thcjy are not thought ^^ commendable '*'* and ^^ respectable,^ 
and nccordingly you very seldom see young men, bom in 
what is called ^'the most respectable class of society,^' 
engaged in any thing except the pursuit of money by trade 
or by office. There are exceptions ; but the sons of *'*' re- 
spectable men,** so called, seldom engage in the pursuit of 
any thing but money by trade or office. This is the chief 
desire of a majority of the young men of talent, ambition, 
and education. Even in colleges more respect is paid to 
money than to genius. The purse is put before the pen. hi 
the churches, wealth is deemed better than goodness or piety. 
It names towns and colleges ; and he is thought the greatest 
benefactor of a university who endows it with money, not 
with mind. In giving name to a street in Boston, you call 
the wealthy end after a rich man, and only the poor end 
after a man that was good and famous. Money controls 
he churches. It draws veils of cotton over the pulpit win- 
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dow, to color "the light that cometh from above.'' As yet 
the churches are not named after men whose only virtue is 
metallic, but the recognized pillars of the churches are all 
pillars of gold. Festus does not tremble before Paul, but 
Paul before Festus. The pulpit looks down to the pews for 
its gospel, not up to the eternal God. Is there a rich pro- 
slavery man in the parish ? The minister does not dare read 
a petition from an oppressed slave asking God that his " un- 
alienable rights '' be given him. He does not dare to ask 
alms for a fugitive. St. Peter is the old patron saint of the 
Holy Catholic Church. St. Hunker is the new patron saint 
of the churches of commerce. Catholic and Protestant. 

Money controls the law as well as the gospel. The son 
of a great man and noble is forgotten if the father dies poor ; 
but the mantle of the rich man falls on the son's shoulders. 
If the son be only half so manly as his sire, and twice as 
rich, he is sure to be doubly honored. Money supplies 
defects of character, defects of culture. It is deemed 
better than education, talent, genius, and character, all put 
together. Was it not written two thousand years ago in the 
Proverbs, it " answereth all things ? " Look round and see. 
It does not matter how you get or keep it. " The end jus- 
tifies the means." Edmund Burke, or somebody else, said 
" Something must be pardoned to the spirit of liberty." 
Now it is " Something must be pardoned " to the love of 
money, nothing "to the spirit of liberty." We find that 
rich men will move out of town on the last day of April, 
to avoid taxation on the first day of May. That is nothing. 
It is very " respectable," very " honorable," indeed ! I 
do not believe that there is any master-carpenter or master- 
blacksmith in Boston who would not be ashamed to do so. 
But men of the controlling classes do not hesitate ! No 
matter how you get money. You may rent houses for 
rum-shops and for brothels ; you may make rum, import 
rum, sell rum, to the ruin of the thousands whom you 
thereby bring down to the kennel and the alms-house and 
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the jail. If you get money by that, no matter : it is ^ clean 
money," however dirtily got 

A merchant can send his ships to sea, and in the slave 
.trade acquire gold, and live here in Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia ; and his gold will be good sterling gold, no 
matter how he got it! In political office, if you are a 
Senator from California or Oregon, you may draw ♦* con- 
structive mileage," and pay yourself two or three thousand 
dollars for a journey never made from home, and two or 
three thousand more back to your home. So you filch 
thousands of dollars out of the public purse, and you are 
the " Honorable Senator" just as before. You have got 
the money, no matter how. You may be a Senator from 
Massachusetts, and you may take the ^^ trust fund,*' offered 
you by the manufacturers of cotton, and be bound as their 
" retained attorney " by your " retaining fee," and you are 
still ^^ the Honorable Senator from Massachusetts," not hurt 
one jot in the eyes of the controlling classes. If you are 
Secretary of State, you may take forty or fifty thousand 
dollars from State Street and Wall Street, and suflTer no dis- 
credit at all. At one end of the Union they will deny the 
fact as "too atrocious to be believed;" at this end they 
admit it, and say it was " honorable in the people to give it," 
and " honorable in the Secretary to take it." 

• 

*' Alas ! the small discredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the master, but undoes the scribe." 

It would sound a little strange to some people, if we should 
find that the judges of a court had received forty or fifty 
thousand dollars from men who were plaintiffs in that Court. 
You and I would remember that a gift blindeth the eyes of 
the prudent, how much more of the profligate ! But it 
would be " honorable " in the plaintiffs to give it ; " honora- 
ble " in the judges to take it! 

Hitherto I have called your attention to the proofs of the 
preponderance of money. I will now point you to signs, 
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which are not exactly proofs, of this immediate worship of 
money. See these signs in Boston. 

When the Old South Church was built, when Christ's 
Church in Salem Street, when King's Chapel, when Brattle 
Square Church, they were respectively the costliest buildings 
in town. They were symbols of religion, as churches 
always are ; symbols of the popular esteem for religion. 
Out of the poverty of the people, great sums of money 
were given for these " Houses of Grod." They said, like 
David of old. It is a shame that we dwell in a palace of 
cedars, and the Ark of the Most High remains under the 
curtains of a tent. How is it now ? A crockery shop over- 
looks the roof- tree of the church where once the eloquence 
of a Channing enchanted to heaven the worldly hearts of 
worldly men. Now a hotel looks down on the church which 
was once all radiant with the sweet piety of a Buckminster. 
A haberdasher's warehouse overtops the church of the 
Blessed Trinity ; the roof of the shop is almost as tall as 
the very tower of the church. These things are only sym- 
bols. Let us compare Boston, in this respect, with any 
European city that you can name ; let us compare it with 
gay and frivolous Vienna, the gayest and most frivolous 
city of all Europe, not setting Paris aside. For though the 
surface of life in Paris sparkles and glitters all over with 
radiant and irridescent and dazzling bubbles, empty and 
ephemeral, yet underneath there flows a stream which comes 
from the great fountain of nature, and tends on to the ocean 
of human welfare. No city is more full of deep thought 
and earnest life. But in Vienna it is not so. Yet even 
there, above the magnificence of the Herrengasse, above 
the proud mansions of the Esterhazys and the Schwartzen- 
bergs and the Lichtensteins, above the costly elegance of 
the imperial palace, St. Stephen's Church lifts its tall spire, 
and points to God all day long and all the night, a still and 
silent emblem of a power higher than any mandate of the 
Kings of earth ; ay, to the Infinite God. Men look up to 
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its cross ovcrtowering the frivolous city, and take a leaionl 
licre, Trade looks down to find the church. 

I nm glad that the churches are lower than the shops. I 
have said it many times, and I say it now. I am glad the; 
arc less magnificent than our banks and hotels. I am glad 
that haberdashers' shops look down on them. Let the out- 
ward show correspond to the inward fact If I am pinched 
and withered by disease, I will not disguise it from you hf 
wrappages of cloth ; but 1 will let you see that 1 am shrunkea 
and shrivelled to the bone. If the pulpit is no nearer heaven 
than the tavern-bar, let that fact appear. If the desk in the 
counting-room is to give law to the desk in the church, do 
not commit the hypocrisy of putting the pulpit-desk above 
the counting-room. Let us see where we are. 

The consequence of such causes as are symbolized by 
these facts must needs appear in our civilization. Men tell 
us there is no law higher than mercantile ! Do you wonder 
at it ? It was said in deeds before words ; the architecture 
of Boston told it before the politicians. Money is the god 
of our idolatry. Let the fact appear in his temples. Money 
is master now, all must give way to it, — that to nothing : 
the church, the State, the law, is not for man, but money. 

Let the son of a distinguished man beat a watchman, 
knowing him to be such, and be brought before a Justice ; 
(it would be " levying war" if a mulatto had done so to the 
marshal ;) he is bailed off for two hundred dollars. But let 
a black man have in his pockets a weapon, which the Con- 
stitution and laws of Massachusetts provide that any man 
may have if he please, he is brought to trial and bound over 
for — two hundred dollars, think you? No! but for six 
hundred dollars ! three times as much as is required of the 
son of the Secretary of State for assaulting a magistrate I • 



* The above paragraph refers to cases which had then recently 
occurred, and were known to every body. 
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The Secretary of State publicly declared, a short time 
since, that ^^ The great object of govemment is the protection 
of property at home, and respect and renown abroad.^' 1 
thank him for teaching us that word ! That is the actual 
principle of the American government. 

la all countries of the world, struggles take place for 
human rights. But in all countries there is a class who 
desire a privilege for themselves adverse to the rights of 
mankind : they are commonly richer and abler- minded than 
t)ie majority of men; they can act in concert. Between 
thefn and mankind there is a struggle. The quarrel takes 
various forms. The contest has been going on for a long 
time in Europe. There, it is between the aristocracy of 
birth, and the aristocracy of wealth; for there it is not 
money, but birth, that makes noble. In this struggle the 
aristocracy of birth is gradually giving way to the aristocracy 
of gold. A long and brilliant rent-roll makes up for a short 
and obscure pedigree. 

In that great movement for human freedom which has 
lasted a thousand years, the city has generally represented 
Right in its conflict with Alight. So, in the middle ages, the 
city, the home of the trader, of the mechanic, of the intel- 
ligent man, was dennocratic. There freedom got organized 
in guilds of craftsmen. But the country was the home of 
the noble and his vassals, the haughty, the ignorant, and the 
aervile. Then the country was aristocratic. It was so in 
the great struggles between the king and the people in 
England and France, in Italy and Holland. 

In America there is no nobility of . birth — it was the 
people that came over, not monarchy, not aristocracy ; they 
did not emigrate. The son of Guy Fawkes and the son of 
Charlemagne are on the same level. I know in Boston 
gome of the descendants of Henri Quatre, the greatest king 
of France. I know also descendants of Thomas Went worth, 
^^ the great Earl of Strafford ; '^ and yet they are now obscure 
and humble men, although of famous birth. I do not say it 

TOL. II. 28 
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should not be so; but such is the fact. Here the con- 
troversy is not between distinguished birth and money ; it is 
between money on the one hand, and men on the other; 
between capital and labor; between usurped privilege and 
natural right Here, the cities, as the seat of wealth, are 
aristocratic ; the country, as the seat of labor, is democratic. 
We may see this in Boston. Almost all the journals in the 
city are opposed to a government of all the people, by all 
the people, for all the people. Take an example from the 
free soil movement, which, so far as it goes, is democratic 
I am told that of the twenty-one journals in Massachusetts 
that call themselves " democratic," eighteen favor the free 
soil movement, more or less ; and that the three which do 
not are all in the cities. The country favors the temperance 
movement, one of the most democratic of all ; for rum is to 
the aristocracy of gold, what the sword once was to the 
aristocracy of blood ; the castles of the baron, and the rum* 
shops of the capitalist, are alike fortresses adverse to the 
welfare of mankind. The temperance movement finds little 
favor in the cities. 

In the country he who works with manly hands is held in 
esteem ; in the city, in contempt. Here laboring men 
have no political influence, and little confidence in them- 
selves. They have been accustomed to do as they were told, 
— to do as their " masters'*' bid. 

I call a man a Tory who, for himself or for others, seeks 
a privilege adverse to the rights of mankind ; who puts the 
accidents of men before the substance of manhood. I may 
safely say the cities, in the main, are Tory towns; that 
Boston, in this sense, is a Tory town. They are so, just as 
in the middle ages the cities were on the other side. This 
is unavoidable in our form of civilization just now. Accord- 
ingly, in all the great cities of the North, slavery is in the 
ascendant: but, as soon as we get ofl the pavement, we 
come upon different ideas ; freedom culminates and rises to 
the meridian. 
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Id America the controlling class in general are superior 
to the majority in money, in consequent social standing, in 
energy, in practical political skill, and in intellectual develop- 
ment ; in virtue of these qualities, they are the controlling 
class. But in general they are inferior to the majority of 
men in justice, in general humanity, and in religion, — in 
piety and goodness. Respectability is put before Right ; Law 
before Justice ; Money before God. With them religion is 
compliance with a public hearsay and public custom ; it is 
all of religion, but piety and goodness ; its chief sacrament 
is bodily presence in a meeting-house ; its only sacrifice, a 
pew-tax. I know there are exceptions, and honor them all 
the more for being so very exceptional : they are only 
enough to show the rule. 

In the main, this controlling class governs the land by two 
instruments : the first is the Public Law ; the next is Public 
Opinion. The law is what was once public opinion, or 
thought to be ; is fixed, written, and supposed to be under- 
stood by somebody. Public opinion is not written, and not 
fixed ; but the opinion of the controlling class overrides and 
interprets the law, — bids or forbids its execution. Public 
opinion can make or unmake a law ; interpret as it chooses, 
and enforce or forbid its execution as it pleases. 

Such being the case, and such being the chief transient 
national desire just now, the controlling class consi$ler the 
State as a machine to help them make money. A great 
politician, it is said, once laid down this rule, — " Take care of 
the rich, and the rich will take care of the poor." Perhaps 
be did not say that, though he did say that '^The great 
object of government is the protection of property at home, 
and respect and renown abroad." Such being the case, 
laws are made accordingly, and institutions are modified 
accordingly. Let me give an example. In all the towns of 
New England, town-money is raised by taxes on all the 
people, and on all the property. The rich man is taxed 
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according to )iis riches, and the poor man according to his 
poverty. But the national money is raised by taxation not 
in proportion to a man^s wealth. A bachelor in New Eng- 
land, with a million dollars, payB a much smaller national 
tax than a carpenter who has no money at all, but only ten 
children, the poor man^s blessing. The mechanic, with a 
family of twelve, pays more taxes than the Southern planter 
owning a tract of land as wide as the town of Worcester, 
with fifteen hundred slaves to till it. This, I say, is not an 
accident. It is the work of politicians, who know what they 
are aboiit, and think a blunder is worse than a sin ; and, sin 
as they may, they do not commit such blunders as that. 

This controlling class, with their dependents, their vassals, 
lay and clerical — and they have lay as well as clerical 
vassals, and more numerous, if less subservient — keep up 
the institution of slavery. Two hundred years ago, that 
was the worst institution of Europe. Our fathers, breaking 
with feudal institutions in general, did not break with this: 
they brought it over here. But when the nation, aroused 
for its hour of trial, rose up to its great Act of Prayer, and 
prayed the Declaration of Independence, all the nation 
said " Amen " to the great American idea therein set forth. 
Every Northern State re-affirms the doctrine that **All men 
arc created equal, and endowed by their Creator with un- 
alienable rights, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness." But in spite of this, and of the consciousness 
that it is true, while the Northern States have cast out this 
institution, the Southern States have kept it. The nation 
has adopted, extended, and fostered it. This has been done, 
notwithstanding the expectation of the people in 1787 that 
it would soon end. It has been done against the design of 
the Constitution, which was " to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty ;" against the idea of Amer- 
ica, that '^All men have an equal and unalienable right to 
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life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;^' against all 
religion, all humanity, all right, ay, and against the con- 
science of a majority of the people. 

Well, a law was passed last September, that would have 
been atrocious two hundred years ago: you all know it. 
I have no words to describe it by. For the last two hun- 
dred years, the English race has not invented an adjective 
adequate to describe it. The English language is used up 
and broken down by any attempt to describe it That law 
was not the desire of the people ; and, could the nation 
have been polled North and South, three fourths would 
have said ^^ No ! ^^ to the passage of that law. It was not 
passed to obtain the value of the slaves escaped, for in 
seven months twenty slaves have not been returned ! It was 
not a measure looking to legal results, but it was a political 
measure, looking to political results : what those results will 
be we shall see in due time. 

In America the controlling class is divided into two great 
parties : one is the Slave Power in the States of the South ; 
the other is the Money Power in the cities of the North. 
There are exceptional men in both divisions — men that 
own slaves, and yet love freedom and hate slavery. There 
are rich men in Northern cities who do the same ; all honor 
to them. But in general it is not so ; nay, it is quite other- 
wise. They are hostile to the great idea of America. Let 
me speak with the nicety of theological speech. These 
two divisions are two " Persons " in one " Power ; " there 
is only one "Nature" in both, one "Will." If not the 
same nature, it is a like nature : Homoi-ousia, if not Homo- 
ousia ! The Fugitive Slave Law was the act of the two 
** Persons," representing the same " Nature," and the same 
"Will." It was the result of a union of the Slave Power 
of the South with the Money Power of the North : the Phi- 
listines and the Hebrews ploughed with the same heifer. 

There is sometimes an excuse or a palliation for a wicked 

28* 
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deed. There was soiiiethiiig like one for the ^€iag Law,^^ 
the ^ Alien and SeditioD Law/^ although there is no valid 
ejicusc for either of these laws, none to screen their author 
from deserved reproach. There is no excuse for the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law ; there was no occasion for it 

You all know how it was brought about ; you lemembeT 
the speech of Mr. Webster on the 7th of March, 1850, 
a day set apart for the blessed Martyrs, Saints Perpetua 
and Felicitas. We all know who was the author of that 
law. It is Mr. Webster^s Fugitive Slave Law ! It was his 
^^ thunder,^ unquestioned and unquestionable. You know 
what a rapid change was wrought in the public opinion of 
the controlling classes, soon after its passage. First the 
leading whigs went over. I will not say they changed their 
principles, God knows, not I, what principles they have, I 
will only say they altered their *'*' resolutions,^ and ate their 
own words. True, the whigs have not all gone over. There 
are a few who still cling to the old Whig-tree, afler it has 
been shaken and shaken, and thrashed and thrashed, and 
brushed and brushed, by politicians, as apple-trees in au- 
tumn. There are still a few little apples left, small and 
withered no doubt, and not daring to show their dishonored 
heads just now, but still containing some precious seeds 
that may do service by and by. Whig journal after journal 
went over ; politician after politician " caved in " and col- 
lapsed. At the sounding of the rams' horns of slavery, 
how quick the Whig Jericho went down ! Its fortresses of 
paper resolutions rolled up and blew away. Of course, 
men changed only after " logical conviction." Of course, 
nobody expected a " reward " for the change, at least only 
in the world to come. Were they not all Christians ? True, 
on the 17th of June last, seventy-five years after the battle 
of Bunker Hill, Mr. Webster said in the Senate, that if 
the North should vote for the Fugitive Slave Bill, a Tariff 
was expected. But that was of no moment, no more 
than worldly riches to " the elect." Of course, a man has 
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a right to change his opinions every ten minutes, if he has 
a good and sufficient reason. Of course, these men ex- 
pected no offices under this or any future President ! But 
presently the Fugitive Slaye Law bec-ame a Whig doctrine, 
a test of party fidelity and fitness for office ! 

You all remember the " Union " meeting in Boston. On 
that occasion, democrats " of the worst kind " suddenly 
became " respectable.*' The very democratic prince of 
ileyils was thought to be as good a ^^ gentleman '* as any in 
the city. 

It was curious to see the effect of the Fugitive Slave Law 
on the democratic party. Democrat after democrat " caved 
in ; " journal afler journal went over ; horse, foot, and 
dragoons, they^ went over. The Democratic party North, 
and American Slavery South, have long been accustomed 
to accommodate themselves with the same nag af\er the old 
fashion of " ride and tye." In the cities, democrats went 
over in tribes; entire Democratic Zabulons and Nephtha- 
lims, whole Galilees of Democratic Gentiles, all at once 
saw great Whig light ; and to them that sat in the shadow 
of Freedom, Slavery sprung up. 

That portion of the Whig party which did not submit, 
became as meek, ay, became meeker even than the beast 
which the old prophet in the fable is alleged to have ridden ; 
for, though beaten again and again, — because alarmed at 
seeing the angel of Freedom that bars the way before the 
great Whig Balaam, who has been bidden by his master to 
go forth and curse the people of the Lord, — it dares not 
open its mouth and say, " What have I done unto thee, that 
thou hast smitten me these three times ? " 



But when such a law is hostile to the feelings of a ma- 
jority of the people, to their conscience and their religion, 
how shall we get the law executed ? That is a hard matter. 
In Russia and in Austria it would be very easy. Russia 
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has an anny five bandred or eight handled thomand Btrong} 
and that array is ready. But here there is no such army. 
True, the President asked Congress to give him greater 
power, and the answer came from the Slave party Sooth, 
not from the Money party North, ^No! you have moie 
now than you know how to use.*^ Failing in this attempt, 
what was to be done that the law might be executed ? Two 
things must be done : A false idea must persuade the people 
to allow it to be done ; Base men must be found to do it 
A word upon each point. 

I. The false idea is set on foot, that the people are mor* 
ally bound to obey any law which is made until it is repealed. 
General Haynau wrote a letter, not long ago, to the subal- 
terns in the Austrian army, and thus quoth he : ^^ You are 
bound to obey the law. It is none of your business whediei 
the law IS constitutional or not ; that is our afiair.^ So weat 
it with our officers here. We are told that there is ^ no 
such thing as a higher law,^^ ^^ no rule of conduct better 
than that enacted by the law of the land/' Conscience 
is only to tell you to keep the statutes. Religion consists 
in " fearing God and serving the king." You are told that 
religion bids you to *'*' fear God and keep the command- 
ments," no matter what these conjmandments may be. No 
matter whether it be King Ahab, or King Peter the Cruel : 
you are told, — "Mr. Republican, what right have you to 
question the constitutionality or justice of any thing? Your 
business is to keep the law." Religion is a very excellent 
thing, quotes Mr. Webster, except when it interferes in 
politics ; then it makes men mad. 

It is instructive to see the different relations which religion 
has sustained to law, at different periods of the world^s his- 
tory. At some other time I may dwell more at length upon 
this ; now I will say but one word. At the beginning, reli- 
gion takes precedence of law. Before there is any human 
government, man bows himself to the Source of law, and 
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accepts his rule of conduct from lis God. By and by, 
some more definite rule is needed, and wise men make 
human laws ; but they pretend to derive these from a divine 
source. AU the primitive lawgivers, Moses, Minos, Zaleu- 
cus, Numa, and the rest, speak in the name of God. For 
a long time, law comes up to religion for aid and counsel. 
At length law and religion, both imperfect, are well estab- 
lished in society, religion being the elder sister; both act 
as guardians of mankind. Institution af\er institution rises 
up, all of them baptized by religion and confirmed by law, 
taking the sacrament from the hands of each. At length it 
comes to pass that law seeks to turn religion out of doors. 
Politicians, intoxicated with ambition, giddy with power, 
and sometimes also drunk with strong drink, make a statute 
which outrages all the dictates of humanity, and then insist 
that it is the duty of sober men to renounce religion for 
the sake of keeping the wicked statute of the politicians. 
All tyrants have done so ! 

In the North, the majority of men think that the law of 
man is subordinate to religion — the statutes of man be- 
neath the law of Grod ; that as ethics, personal morals, are 
amenable to conscience, so politics, national morals, are 
amenable to the same conscience; and that religion has 
much to do with national as with individual life. Depend 
upon it, that idea is the safeguard of the State and of the 
law. It will preserve it, purify it, and keep it ; but it will 
scourge every wicked law out of the temple of justice with 
iron whips, if need be. Depend upon it, when we lose our 
hold of that idea, all hope of order is gone. But there is 
no danger ; we are pretty well persuaded, that the law of 
God is a little greater than the statute of an accidental 
president, unintentionally chosen for four years. When wc 
think otherwise, we may count our case hopeless, and give 
up all. 

But with the controlling class of men it is not so. They 
tell us that we must keep any law, constitutional or not, 
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legal or not, just or unjust : first, that we must submit pas- 
sively, and let the government execute it; next, we must 
actively obey it, and with alacrity when called upon to 
execute it ourselves. This doctrine is the theory advanced 
in most of the newspapers of Boston. It is preached in 
some -of the pulpits, though, thank God! not in all. 

This doctrine appears in the charge of the Judge of the 
Circuit Court to the grand jury.* I believe that judge to be 
a good and excellent and honorable man ; I never heard a 
word to the contrary, and I am glad to think that it is so. f 
I have to deal only with his opinions ; not with his theoretic 
doctrines of law, of which latter I profess to know nothing ; 
but with the theoretic doctrines of morality he lays down. 
Of morality I do profess to know something. 

He says some excellent things in his charge, which I am 
glad were said. He is modest in some places, and mode- 
rate in others. He does not think that a dozen black men 
taking a fugitive out of court are guilty of " levying war," 
and therefore should be hanged, drawn, and quartered, if 
you can catch them. All honor to his justice. He does 
not say, as the Secretary of State, that we must suppress 
discussion and stop agitation. He says we may agitate as 
much as wc have a mind to ; may not only speak against a 
law, but may declaim against it, which is to speak strongly. 
I thank the judge for this respect for the Constitution. But 
with regard to the higher and lower law, he has some pecu- 
liar opinions. He supposes a case : that the people ask 
him, " Which shall we obey, the law of man or the law of 
God ? " He says, " I answer, obey both. The incompati- 
bility which the question assumes does not exist.'' 

So, then, here is a great general rule, that between the 
" law of man " and the " will of God '' there is no incom- 



•* Mr. Peleg Sprague. 

t The above paragraph was written in April, 1851, and was only 
historical, not also prophetic. 
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patibility, and we must ** obey both." Now let us see how 
this rule will work. 

If I am rightly informed, King Ahab made a law that all 
the Hebrews should serve Baal, and it was the will of God 
that they should serve the Lord. According to this rule of 
the judge, they must "obey both." But if they served 
Baal, they could not serve the Liord. In such a case, 
** what is to be done ? " We are told that Elijah gathered 
the prophets together ; " and he came unto all the people, 
and said, How long halt ye ? If the Lord be God, follow 
him ; but if Baal, then follow him." Our modern prophet 
says, " Obey both. The incompatibility which the question 
assumes does not exist." Suclr is the difference between 
Judge Elijah and Judge Peleg. 

Let us see how this rule will work in other cases ; how 
you can make a compromise between two opposite doc- 
trines. The king of Egypt commanded the Hebrew nurses, 
"When you do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew 
women, if it be a son ye shall kill him." I suppose it is 
plain to the Judge of the Circuit Court that this kind of 
murder, killing the new-born infants, is against " the will of 
Grod ; " but it is a matter of record that it was according to 
** the law of man." Suppose the Hebrew nurses had come 
to ask Judge Sprague for his advice. He must have said, 
•* Obey both ! " His rule is a universal one. 

Another decree was once made as it is said, in the Old 
Testament, that no man should ask any petition of any God 
for thirty days, save of the king, on penalty of being cast 
into the den of lions. Suppose Daniel — I mean the old 
Daniel, the prophet — should have asked him. What is to be 
done ? Should he pray to Darius or pray to God ? " Obey 
both ! '^ would be the answer. But he cannot, for he is for- 
bid to pray to God. We know what Daniel did do. 

The elders and scribes of Jerusalem commanded the 
Christians not to speak or to teach at all in the name of 
JesQs; but Peter and John asked those functionaries, 
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^* Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearicea uiiu> 
you more than uuto God, judge ye.** Our judge must ha?e 
said. There is no ^^ iucoiDi>atibility ;** ^* obey both ! ** What 
^^a comfortable Scripture** this would have been to poor 
John Bunyan ! What a great ethical doctrine to St. Paull 
He did not know such Christianity as that. Before his time 
u certain man had said, ^' No man can serve two masters.** 
But there was one person who made the attempt, and be 
also is eminent in history. Here was ^* the will of God,** to 
do to others as you would have others do to you : ^ Love 
tliy neighbor as thyself.** Here is the record of ^^ the law 
of man : ** ^^ Now both the chief priests and the Pharisees 
liad given a commandment, that, if any man knew where 
he [Jesus] were, he should show it that they might take 
him.** Judas, it seems, determined to ^^obey both,** — '^die 
law of man** and ^^ the will of God.*' So he sat with Jesus 
at the Last Supper, dipped his hand in the same dish, and 
took a morsel from the hand of Christ, given him in token 
of love. All this he did to obey " the will of God.** Then 
he went and informed the Commissioner or Marshal where 
Jesus was. This he did to obey " the law of man.** Then 
be came back, and found Christ, — the agony all over, the 
bloody sweat wiped off from his brow presently to bleed 
again, — the Angel of Strength there with him to comfort 
him. He was arousing his sleeping disciples for the last 
time, and was telling them, ^^Pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.** Judas came and gave him a kiss. To the 
eleven it seemed the friendly kiss, obeyiog " the will of 
God." To the Marshal it also seemed a friendly kiss, — 
obeying ^^ the law of man.** So, in the same act, he obeys 
" the law of God " and " the will of man,** and there is no 
*' incompatibility ! " 

Of old it was said, '^ Thou canst not serve God and mam- 
mon.** He that said it, has been thought to know something 
of morals, — something of religion. 

Till the fugitive slave law was passed, we did not know 
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what a great saint Iscariot was. I think there ought to be a 
chapel for him, and a day set apart in the calendar. Let 
him have his chapel in the navy-yard at Washington. He 
has got a priest there already. And for a day in the 
calendar — set apart for all time the seventh of March ! 

Lot us look at some other things in that Judge^s address 
to the grand jury. *' Unjust and oppressive laws may in- 
deed be passed by human government. But if infinite and 
inscrutable Wisdom permits political society ... to 
establish such laws, may not the same Wisdom permit and 
require individuals ... to obey them ? *' Ajsk the 
prophets in such a case, if they would have felt themselves 
permitted and required to obey them ! Ask the men who 
were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection ; who had trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ment ; who were stoned and sawn asunder ; who were slain 
with the sword ; who wandered about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, destitute, afflicted, and tormented, of whom the world 
was not worthy ! Ask the apostles, who thanked God they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame in the name of Christ ! 
Ask Paul, who was eight times publicly beaten, thrice ship- 
wrecked ; and in perils of waters, of robbers, of the heathen, 
of false brethren — that worst of all peril! Nay, ask 
Christ ; let the Crucified reply, — whether, when a wicked 
law is mcule, and we are commanded to keep it, God means 
we should! Ask the men who, with their ocean-wearied 
feet, consecrated the rock of Plymouth for ever ! Ask the 
patriots of the Revolution ! What do they say ? I will not 
give the answer. Even the martyred Jesuits say No. Who 
is it that says Yes ? Judas and the Judge. Let them go — 
each '* to his own place." Let me say no more of them. 

This attempt to keep the people down by false doctrine, 

}B no new thing. But to say that there is no law higher 

than what the State can make, is practical atheism. It is 

not a d^ial of Ood in his person ; that is only speculative 

VOL. ti. 29 
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atheism. It is a denial of the functioiis and attributes of 
God ; that is real atheism. If there is no Grod to make a 
law for me, then there is no Grod for me. 

The law of the land is so sacred, it mi»t override the law 
of God, must' it ? Let us see if all the laws of the United 
States are kept every where. Let a black man go to South 
Carolina in a ship, and we shall see. Let the British minis- 
ter complain that South Carolina puts British subjects in jail, 
for the color of their skin. Mr. Secretary Clayton tells hin, 
We cannot execute the laws of the United States in Sooth 
Carolina. Why not ? Because the people of South Caro* 
lina will not allow it ! 

Are the laws of Massachusetts kept in Boston, then? 
The usury law says, Thou shalt not take more than six per 
cent, on thy money. Is that kept ? There are thirty-four 
millions of banking capital in Massachusetts, and I think 
that every dollar of this capital has broken this law within 
the past twelve months; and yet no complaint has been 
made. There are three or four hundred brothels in this 
city of Boston, and ten or twelve hundred shops for the sale 
of rum. All of them are illegal : some are as well known 
to the police as is this house ; indeed, a great deal more 
frequented by some of them, than any house of God. Does 
any body disturb them ? No ! I have a letter from an al- 
derman who furnishes me with facts of this nature, who 
says, that " Some of the low places are prosecuted, some 
broken up." Last Saturday night, the very men who guard- 
ed Mr. Sims, I am told, were playing cards in his prison- 
house, contrary to the laws of Massachusetts. In Court 
Square, in front of the court-house, is a rum-shop, one of the 
most frequented in this city, open at all hours of the day, 
and, for aught I know, of the night too. I never passed 
when its " fire was quenched," and its " worm " dead. Is 
its owner prosecuted ? How many laws of Massachusetts 
have been violated this very week, in this very city, by the 
^ave-hunters here, by the very officers of the State ? What 
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is the meaning of this ? Every law which favors the accu- 
mulation of money, must be kept ; but those which prohibit 
the unjust accumulation of money by certain classes — 
they need not be kept.* 

No doubt it would be a great pity to have the city gov- 
ernment careful to keep the laws of the city, — to suppress 
rum-shops, and save the citizens from the alms-house, the 
jail, and the gallows. Such laws may be executed at Truro 
and Wellfleet ; but it is quite needless for the officers of 
** The Athens of America," to attend to the temperance 
laws.t What a pity for the magistrates of Boston to heed 
the laws of the State ! No ; it is the fugitive slave law that 
they must keep. 

U. A great deal of pains has been taken to impress the 

* It was well known that the laws of Massachusetts were violated, 
Imt no prosecution of the offenders was ever begun. The committee to 
whom the matter was referred, thought that the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts was not to be trusted to vindicate the laws of the State, 
against kidnappers in Boston. 

t In November, 1851, the City Marshal reports to the Board of Al- 
dermen, the following facts : — There are fifteen hundred places in 
Boston, where intoxicating drinks are sold, in violation of the laws 
of Massachusetts. 

Kept by Americans, 490 

Kept by foreigners, 1010 

Open on Sunday, 979 

Groceries that keep intoxicating drink, . . 469 

Other places, . . . . . . .1031 

All the "First class hotels," except four, have open bars, for* the 
sale of intoxicating drink. The government of Boston, which vio- 
lated the laws of Massachusetts, to kidnap a man, and deliver him to 
his tormenters, asks the city marshal to give such information as is 
calculated to check the progress of crime and intemperance. He re- 
ports — '* Execute the laws ! " In 1851, Boston has the honor of kid- 
napping one of her inhabitants, and sending him to slavery, and of 
sapp(ming fifteen hundred ram-shops, in continual negation of the 
laws of Massachosetts. 
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people with their *^ moral duty to obey the fugitiTe riate 
law.^^ To carry it out, goyemment needs base men ; and 
that, my brothers, is a crop which never fails. Rye and 
wheat may get blasted many times in the course of yean; 
the potato may rot ; apples and peaches fail. But base men 
never fail. Put up your black pimte-flag in the market- 
place, offer ** money and office,^^ and they will come as 
other carrion-vultur(» to their prey. The olive, the fig, aad 
the orange, are limited in their range ; even Indian corn and 
oats will not grow every where ; but base men are indige- 
nous all the world over, between the tropics, and under a 
polar sky. No bad scheme ever failed for lack of bad men 
to carry it out Do you want to kill Baptists and Quakers 
in Boston ? There are the men for you. To hang '* witches " 
at Salem ? There are hangmen in plenty on Gallows Hill. 
Would James the Second butcher his subjects ? He found 
his " human '' tools ready. Would Elizabeth murder the 
Puritans and Catholics? Ther^ was no lack of ruffians. 
Would bloody Mary burn the Protestants ? There were more 
executioners than victims. Would the Spanish Inquisition 
torture and put to death the men for whom Christ died? 
She found priests and " gentlemen," ready for their office. 
Would Nero murder the Christians, and make a spectacle of 
their sufferings ? Rome is full of scoundrels to do the deed, 
and teems with spectfitors rushing to the amphitheatre at the 
cry of '' Christians to the lions ! " all finding a holiday in 
their brothers' agony. Would the high priests crucify the 
Son of man? They found a commissioner to issue the 
mapdate, a marshal to enforce it, a commissioner to try him 
by illegal process, — for the process against Christ was 
almost as unconstitutional as that against Sims, — they 
found a commissioner ready to condemn Christ, against his 
own conscience, soldiers ready to crucify him. Ay! and 
there was a Peter to deny him, and a Judas to betray, and 
now there is a judge, with his legal ethics, to justify the be- 
trayal 1 I promised not to speak of Judas or the judge again, 
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but they will come up before me I It is true, that, if in 
Boston, some judicial monster should wish to seethe a man 
in a pot of scalding water, he would find another John Boil- 
man in Boston, as Judge Jeffries found one in England, in 
1686. 

The churches of New England, and the North, have had 
their trials. In my time they have been tried in various 
ways. The temperance reformation tried them. They 
have had perils on account of slavery. The Mexican war 
tried them ; the fugitive slave law heus put them to the rack. 
But, never in my day, have the churches been so sorely 
tried, nor done so well as now. The very letter of the New 
Testament on the one side, and of the Old Testament on the 
other, both condemned the law ; the spirit of them both was 
against all slavery. 

There are two great sects in Christendom, — the churches 
of Christianity, and the churches of commerce. The churches 
of Christianity always do well : they think that religion is 
love to God, and love to man. But the churches of com- 
merce, which know no higher law, what should they do ? 
Some of the ministers of the churches of commerce were 
wholly silent. Why so? The poor ministers were very 
modest all at once. Now, modesty is a commendable vir- 
tue ; but see how it works. Here is a man who has given 
his mind ten, twenty, or thirty years to the study of theolo- 
gy, and knows every Hebrew particle of the Old Testament, 
and every Greek particle of the New Testament, as well as 
he knows the Lord's Prayer ; every great work on the sub- 
ject of Christianity, from Nicodemus down to Norton. Let 
him come out and say that the Old Testament was written 
like other books ; let him say that the miracles of the Old 
and New Testament are like the miracles of the Popish 
legends ; then, ministers in their pulpits, who never studied 
theology or philosophy, or pretended to study, only to know, 
the historical development of religion in the world, — they 
will come down instantly upon our poor man, call his doc- 

29» 
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trines ^ false,'' and call him an *' infidel,'* an «' atbeitfU'* 
But let a rich jmrishioner, or a majority of the rich pariik* 
ioners, be in favor of the fugitive slave law, and all at once 
the minister is very modest indeed. He says to his people, 
by silence or by speech, ^^ I do not understand these things; 
but you, my people, who all your lives are engaged in mak- 
ing money and nothing else, and worship mammon and 
nothing else, you understand them a great deal better than 
I do. My modesty forbids me to speak. Let us pray ! " * 
Some ministers have been silent; others have spoken 
out in favor of the lower law, and in derision of the higher 
law. Here is a famous minister, the very chief of his de- 
nomination, reported in the newspapers to have said that he 
would surrender his own mother to slaveiy rodier than have 
the Union dissolved ! I believe him this time. A few yeart 
ago, that minister printed, in the oi^n of his sect, that the 
existence of God was " not a certainty I " He did not mean 
to say that he doubted or disbelieved it, only that it was ** not 
a certainty ! " I should suppose that he had gone further 
in that direction, and thought the non-existence of God wa« 
" a certainty." But he is not quite original in this proposed 
sacrifice. He has been preceded and outbid by a Spanish 
Catholic. Here is the story in Senor dc Castro's History 
of the Spanish Protestants, written this very year. I can 
tell the story shorter than it is there related. In 1581, there 



* While these volumes are getting printed, one of the sectarian 
newspapers of Boston publishes the following paragraph : — 

"The Eni^lish railirays are all in use on the Sabbath, and all endentlj 
under a curse. Their stock is ruinously low. Three hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars have been embarked in these enterprises, and the aver- 
age dividends which they pay is but three per cent. And more than this 
a large number of fatal accidents have occurred of late. While we regret 
that the business men of Cngbnd, who control these lines, have not wis- 
dom enough to see the folly of makmg haste to be rich, in defiance of the 
ordinances of God, we rejoice that so many of the railroad operators in 
this country, rest on the Sabbath day, according to the commandment." 
See note (t) on p. 339. 
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lired a man in Valladolid, who had two Protestant daugh« 
ters, being himself a Catholic. The Inquisition was in full 
blast, and its fiery furnace heated seven times hotter than 
before. This man, according to the commandment of the 
priests and Pope, complained to the inquisitors against his 
daughters, who were summoned to appear before them. 
They were tried, and condemned to be burned alive, at his 
suggestion. He fiimishcd the accusation, brought forward 
the evidence, and was the only witoess in the case. That 
was not all. Afler this condemnation, he went round his 
own estates, and from selected trees cut down morsels of 
wood, and carried them to the city to use in burning his 
own daughters. He was allowed to do this, and of course 
the priest commended him for his piety and love of God ! 
Thus, in 1581, in Valladolid, a father at noon-day, with wood 
from his own estate, on his own complaint and evidence, 
with his own hands, burned his two daughters alive ; and the 
Catholic Church said. Well done! Now, in my opinion, 
the Hidalgo of Valladolid a little surpasses the Unitarian 
Doctor of Divinity. I do not know what " recompense of 
reward '^ the Spanish Hidalgo got for his deed ; but the 
American divine, for his ofifer, has been put into ^^ one of 
the priests' offices, that he might eat a piece of bread.*' 
He has been appointed, as the newspapers say, a Chaplain 
of the Navy at Washington. Verily he has his reward. 

But there have been found men in Boston to go a little 
further. Last Thanksgiving Day, I said it would be difficult 
to find a magistrate in Boston to take the odium of sending 
a fugitive back to slavery. I believed, after all, men had 
some conscience, although they talked about its being a duty 
to deliver up a man to bondage. Pardon me, my country, 
that I rated you too high 1 Pardon me, town of Boston, that 
I thought your citizens all men ! Pardon me, lawyers, that 
I thought you had been all bom of mothers 1 Pardon me, 
ruffians, who kill for hire ! I thought you had some animal 
mercy lef^, even in your bosom ! Pardon me. United States' 
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eommianoiien, maiiilMils, and the like, I tliooght you all Ind 
tome shame ! Pardon me, my hearers, for such mistakes. 
One commissioDer was found to furnish the warrant 1 Pai- 
don me, I did not know he was a commissioner ; if I had, I 
never would have said it ! 

Spirits of t3^rants, I look down to you 1 Shade of Cain, 
yon great first murderer, forgive me that I forgot your 
power, and did not rememher that you were parent of so 
long a line ! And you, my brethren, if hereafter I tell yoa 
that there is anv limit of meanness or wickedness which a 
Yankee will not jump over, distrust me, and remind me of 
this day, and I will take it hack ! 

Let us look at the public conduct of any ccHnmissioner 
who will send an innocent man from Boston into slavery. I 
would speak of all men charitably ; for I know how easy it is 
to err, yea, to sin. I can look charitably cm thieves, prowling 
about in darkness ; on rum-sellers, whom poverty compels to 
crime; on harlots, who do the deed of shame that holy 
woroan^s soul abhors and revolts at ; I can pity the pirate, 
who scours the seas doing his fiendish crimes — he is tempted, 
made desperate by a gradual training in wickedness. The 
man, bom at the South, owning slaves, who goes to Africa 
and sells adulterated rum in exchange for men to retail at 
Cuba, — I cannot understand the consciousness of such a 
man ; yet I can admit that by birth and by breeding he has 
become so imbruted, he knows no better. Nay, even that 
he may perhaps justify his conduct to himself. I say I think 
his sin is not so dreadful as that of a commissioner in 
Boston who sends a man into slavery. A man commits a 
murder, inflamed by jealousy, goaded by desire of great 
gain, excited by fear, stung by malice, or poisoned by 
revenge, and it is a horrid thing. But to send a man into 
slavery is worse than to murder him. I should rather be 
slain than enslaved. To do this, inflamed by no jealousy, 
goaded by no desire of great gain, — only ten dollars ! — ex- 
cited by no fear, stung by no special malice, poisoned by no 
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reven^, — I cannot comprehend that in any man, not even 
in a hyena. Beasts that raven for blood do not kill for kill- 
ing's sake, but to feed their flesh. Forgive me, O ye wolves 
and hyenas ! that I bring you into such company. I can 
only understand it in a devil 1 

When a man bred in Massachusetts, whose Constitution 
declares that " All men are born free and equal ; " within 
sight of Faneuil Hall, with all its sacred memories ; within 
two hours of Plymouth Rock ; within a single hour of Con- 
cord and Lexington ; in sight of Bunker Hill, — when he will 
do such a deed, it seems to me that there is no life of crime 
long enough to prepare a man for such a pitch of depravity; 
I should think he must have been begotten in sin, and con- 
ceived in iniquity, and been born " with a dog's head on his 
shoulders ; " that the concentration of the villany of whole 
generations of scoundrels would hardly be enough to fit a 
man for a deed like this ! 

You know the story of Thomas Sims. He crept on board 
a Boston vessel at Savannah. Perhaps he had heard of 
Boston, nay, even of Faneuil Hall, of the old Cradle of 
Liberty, and thought this was a Christian town, at least 
human, and hoped here to enjoy the liberty of a man. 
When the ship arrived here, the first words he spoke were, 
" Are we up there ? " He was seized by a man who at the 
court-house boasted of his cruelty towards him, who held 
htm by the hair, and kept him down, seeking to kidnap and 
carry him back into slavery. He escaped I 

But a few weeks paiss by : the man-stealers are here ; the 
commissioner issues his warrant ; the marshals serve it in 
the night. Last Thursday night, — when odious beasts of 
prey, that dare not face the light of heaven, prowl through 
the woods, — those ruffians of the law seized on their brother- 
man. They lie to the bystanders, and seize him on a false 
pretence. There is their victim — they hold him fast. His 
faithless knife breaks in his hand ; his coat is rent to pieces. 
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He is the slaTe of Boston.* Can you understand his 
mgs? Let us pass by that His ''trial!'' ShaU I speak 
of that ? Ae has been five days on trial for more than life, 
and has not seen a judge 1 A jury ? No, — only a com- 
mimioner ! O justice ! O republican America ! b this the 
libertv of Massachusetts ? 

* 

\^liere shall I find a parallel with men who will do such 
a deed, — do it in Boston? I will open the tombs, and 
bring up most hideous tyrants from the dead. Come, brood 
of monsters, let me bring you up from the deep damnation 
of the graves wherein your hated memories continue for all 
time their never-ending rot Come, birds of evil omen! 
come, ravens, vultures, carrion-crows, and see the spectacle I 
come, see the meeting of congenial souls ! I will disturb, 
disquiet, and bring up the greatest monsters of the humaa 
race ! Tremble not, women ; tremble not, children ; trem- 
ble not, men ! They are all dead ! They cannot harm you 
now ! Fear the living, not the dead. 

Come hither, Herod the wicked. Thou that didst seek 
a(\or that young child's life, and destroyedst the Innocents ! 
Ix»t me Ux>k on thy face ! No ; go ! Thou wert a heathen! 
Go, lie with the Innocents thou hast massacred. Thou art 
too good for this company ! 

Come, Nero ! Thou awful Roman Emperor ! Come up 1 
No ; thou wast drunk with power ! schooled in Roman de- 
pravity. Thou hadst, besides, the example of thy fancied 
gods ! Go, wait another day. I will seek a worser man. 

Come hither, St. Dominic ! come, Torquemada! — Fathers 
of the Inquisition ! Merciless monsters, seek your equal 
here ! No ; pass by ! You are no companions for such 
men as these ! You were the servants of atheistic popes, of 
cruel kings. Go to, and get you gone. Another time I may 
have work for you, — not now; lie there and persevere to 

* The tattered gannent is still kept as a melancholy monument of 
the civilization of Boston in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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lot. You are not yet quite wicked and corrupt enough for 
this comparison. Gro, get ye gone, lest the sun turn back 
at sight of ye ! 

Come up, thou heap of wickedness, George Jeffries ! — 
thy hands deep purple with the blood of thy murdered 
fellow-men ! Ah, I know thee ! awful and accursed shade ! 
Two hundred years after thy death, men hate thee still, not 
without cause ! Let roe look upon thee ! I know tliy history. 
Pause and be still, while I tell it to these men. 

Brothers, George Jeffries ^^ began in the sedition line.^' 
** There was no act, however bad, that he would not resort to 
to get on.'* " He was of a bold aspect, and cared not for 
the countenance of any man.'' *' He became the avowed, 
unblushing slave of the court, and the bitter persecutor and 
unappeasable enemy of the principles he had before support- 
ed." He ** was universally insolent and overbearing." "As 
a judge, he did not consider the decencies of his post, nor 
did he so much as affect to be impartial, as became a judge." 
His face and voice were always unamiable. ^^ All tender- 
ness for the feelings of others, all self-respect were oblite- 
rated from his mind." He had " a delight in misery, merely 
as misery," and ** that temper which tyrants require in their 
worst instruments." " He made haste to sell his forehead of 
brass and his tongue of venom to the court." He had 
** more impudence than ten carted street-walkers ; " and was 
appropriately set to a work *'*' which could be trusted to no 
man who reverenced law, or who was sensible of sharae.'^ 
He was a "(Commissioner" in 1685. You know of the 
" Bloody assizes" which he held, and how he sent to execution 
three hundred and twenty persons in a single circuit. " The 
whole country was strewed with the heads and limbs of iiis 
victims." Yet a man wrote that " A little more hemp might 
have been usefully employed." He was the worst of the 
English judges. ** There was no measure, however illegal, 
to the execution of which he did not devotedly and reckless- 
ly abandon himaclf." " During the Stuart reigns, England 
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was cursed by a sticcessioo of nifiiaiis in ermine, who, for 
the sake of court favor, wrested the principles of law, the 
precepts oP religion, and the duties of humanity ; but they 
were all greatly outstripped by Jeffries.^' Such is his his- 
tory. 

Come, shade of a judicial butcher ! Two hundred years 
thy name has been pilloried in face of the world, and thy 
memory gibbeted before mankind ! Let us see how thoa 
wilt compare with those who kidnap men in Boston ! Go 
seek companionship with them ! (xo claim thy kindred, if 
such they be ! Go tell them that the memory of the wipked 
shall rot, — that there is a God ; an Eternity ; ay ! and a 
Judgment too ! where the slave may appeal against him that 
made him a slave, to Him that made him a man. 

What! Dost thou shudder? Thou turn back? These 
not thy kindred ! Why dost thou turn pale, as when the 
crowd clutched at thy life in London Street ? It is true, 
George Jefihes and these are not thy kin. Foi^ive me that 
I should send thee on such an errand, or bid thee seek com- 
panionship with such — with Boston hunters of the slave! 
Thou wert not base enough ! It was a great bribe that 
tempted thee ! Again I say, pardon me for sending thee to 
keep company with such men ! Thou only struckst at men 
accused of crime ; not at men accused only of their birth 1 
Thou wouldst not send a man into bondage for two pounds ! 
I will not rank thee with men who, in Boston, for ten dollars, 
would enslave a negro now ! Rest still, Herod ! Be quiet, 
Nero ! Sleep, St. Dominic, and sleep, O Torquemada ! in 
your fiery jail ! Sleep, Jeffries, underneath ^^ the altar of 
the church '^ which seeks with Christian charity to hide your 
hated bones. 

" But," asks a looker-on, " What is all this for ? " Oh ! 
to save the Union. ^^ A precious Union which needs a 
saving such as this ! And who are to rend the Union asun- 
der ? " Why, men that hate slavery and lore freedom for 
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all mankind. ^Ib this the way to make them love the 
Union and slavery, and hate freedom for all mankind ? " 
We know none hetter. " What sort of a measure is this 
fugitive slave law ? *' Oh ! it is a " peace measure." Don't 
you see how well it works ? how quiet the city ? in the 
country not a mouse stirring ? There will not be a word 
against the peace measure in all New England on this Fast 
Day. Blessed are the peace-makers, saith our Lord ! ^^ But 
you have great warrant for such deeds ? " Oh yes, the best 
in the world, — the example of Washiagton. He also ^^ saved 
the Union." " So men blaspheme." 

Let me tell you a little of that great man. Shortly after 
the passage of the law of 1793, a favorite female slave of 
Washington's wife ran away from the President of the new 
republic, and went into New Hampshire. She lived at Ports- 
mouth. Washington wrote to Mr. Whipple, a United States' 
marshal, I think, or, at any rate, an officer of the United 
States, saying that he should like to have the woman sent 
back to him, if it could be done without tumult, and without 
shocking the principles and the feelings of the people. He 
added that the slave was a favorite of his wife. Mr. Whip- 
ple wrote back, and said, — It cannot be done without 
tumult, nor without shocking the principles and feelings of 
the people. Washington said no more ! The woman died 
at a great age, a few years ago, at Portsmouth. That was 
the example of Washington, — the man who at his death 
freed his slaves ! Would to God he had done it before ! 
But they that come at the eleventh hour shall never be cast 
out from my charity. 

See what is the consequence of this measure ! See what 
has been the condition of Boston for the past week ! Read 
the mingled truth and lies in the newspapers ; look at men's 
faces in the street ; listen to their talk ; see the court-house 
in chains ; see one hundred policemen on guard, and three 
companies of military picketed in Paneuil Hall ; behold the 
VOL. II. 30 
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people shut out from the courts— >I will not say of justice! 
See the officers of Massachusetts made slave-hunters— 
against the law; constitutional rights struck down — against 
the law ; sheriffs refusing to serve writs — against the law; 
see the great civil rights our fathers gained five hundred 
years ago, the trial by jury, by our " peers," by the " law of 
the land,^' all cloven down; the writ of ** personal replevin^* 
made null — no sheriff daring to execute a law made to suit 
such a case as this, made but eight years ago ! Where is 
your high sheriff? Where is your Grovemor? See the 
judges of Massachusetts bend beneath that chain ; see them 
bow down, one by one, and kneel, and creep, and cringe, 
and crouch, and crawl, under the chain ! Note the symbol! 
That was the chain on the neck of the Commonwealth, 
visible on the necks of the judges as they entered the Bastile 
of Boston, — the Barracoon of Boston ! A few years ago, 
they used to tell us, '* Slavery is an abstraction ; ** ** we at 
the North have nothing to do with it" Now liberty is aa\y 
an abstraction! Here is a note just handed me in the 
pulpit : — 

** Marshal Takey told me this morning, that his orders were not 
merely to keep the peMe, but to assist the United Stales' marshal in 
detaining and transporting the slave ; that he knew he was violating 
the State law, as well as 1 did; but it was not his responsibility, but 
that of the Mayor and Aldermen. I thought you might like to 
know this." 

Well, my brethren, I know Boston has seen sad days 
before now. When the stamp act came here in our fathers' 
time, it was a sad day ; they tolled the bells all over town, 
and Maybe w wished " they were cut off that trouble you." 
It was a sad day when the tea came here, although, when it 
went down the stream, all the hills of New England laughed. 
And it was a sadder day still, the 17th of June, 1775, when 
our fathers fought and bled on yonder hill, all red from 
^ttle at Concord and Lexington, and poured sheeted death 
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into the ranks of their enemies, while the inhabitants of this 
town lifted up their hands, but could not go to assist their 
brethren in the field ; and when, to crown all their sadness, 
they saw four hundred of the houses of their sister town go 
up in flames to heaven, and could not lend a helping hand ! 
A sadder day when they fired one hundred guns in Boston 
for the passage of the fugitive slave law. It was the saddest 
day of all, when a man was kidnapped in Boston by the men 
of Boston, and your court-house hung with chains. It was 
not from the tyrants of the other side of the world that this 
trouble came ! 

If you could have seen what I have seen this morning, at 
sunrise, one hundred of the police of this city, contrary to 
the laws of the State, drilling with drawn swords, to learn to 
guard a man whilst he should be carried into bondage ! 
And who do you suppose was at their head? A man 
bearing an honorable name — Samuel Adams ! Tell it not 
in Massachusetts ; let not your children hear of this, lest they 
curse the mothers that bore them. It is well that we should 
have a day of fasting and humiliation and prayer, when such 
things are done here. 

Well, my brethren, these are only the beginning of sor- 
rows. There will be other victims yet ; this will not settle 
the question. What shall we do? I think I am a calm 
man and a cool, man, and I have a word or two to say as to 
what we shall do. Never obey the law. Keep the law of 
God. Next I say, resist not evil with evil ; resist not now 
with violence. Why do I say this ? Will you tell me that I 
am a coward ? Perhaps I am ; at least I am not afraid to be 
called one. Why do I say, then, do not now resist with 
violence? Because it is not time just yet; it would not 
succeed. If I had the eloquence that I sometimes dream of, 
which goes into a crowd of men, and gathers it in its 
mighty arm, and sways them as the pendent boughs of 
yonder elm shall be shaken by the summer breeze next 
Juna, I would not give that counsel. I would call on men, 
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and HA up my Toice like a trumpet through the whole land, 
until 1 had gathered millions out of the North and the South, 
and they should crush slavery for ever, as the ox crushes 
the spider underneath his feet But such eloquence is givra 
to no man. It was not given to the ancient Greek who 
*^ shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece.** He that 
so often held the nobles and the mob of Rome within his 
hand, had it not. He that spoke as never man spake, and 
who has since gathered two hundred millions to his name, 
had it not. No man has it The ablest must wait for time ! 
It is idle to resist here and now. It is not the hour. If in 
1765 they had attempted to carry out the Bevdntion by 
force, they would have failed. Had it failed, we had not 
been here to-day. There would have been no little monu- 
ment at Lexington ^^ sacred to liberty and the rights of 
mankind,*^ honoring the men who ^^ fell in the cause of God 
and their country.** No little monument at Concord ; nol 
that tall pile of eloquent stone at Bunker Hill, to proclaim 
that ^^ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.** Success 
is due to the discretion, heroism, calmness, and forbearance 
of our fathers : let us wait our time. It will come — perhaps 
will need no sacrifice of blood. 

Resist, then, by peaceful means ; not with evil, but with 
good. Hold the men infamous that execute this law ; give 
them your pity, but never give them your trust, not till they 
repent Then swiftly forgive. Agitate, discuss, petition, 
and elect to ofRce men whom you can trust ; not men who 
never show their face in the day of darkness and of peril. 
Choose men that are men. 

I suppose that this man will be carried back to slavery. 
The law of the United States has been cloven down ; the law 
of Massachusetts cloven down. If we have done all that 
we can, we must leave the result to God. It is something 
that a man can only be kidnapped in Boston by riding over 
the law, and only tried in a court-house surrounded by 
^hains, when the crouching judges crawl under the iron of 
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slavery to enter their house of bondage ; that even on Fast 
Day it is guarded by one hundred police, and three compa- 
nies of military are picketed in Faneuil Hall — the " Sims 
Brigade ! '* • 

The Christians saw Christ crucified, and looked on from 
afar ; sad, but impotent. The Christians at Rome saw their 
brethren martyred, and could not help them : they were too 
weak. But the blood of martyrs is the seed of the church. 
To-day is St. Bademus^ Day : three hundred and seventy-six 
years after Christ, that precious saint was slain because he 
would not keop the commandment of the king. By cruci- 
fied redeemers shall mankind be saved. If we cannot pre- 
vent crucifixion, let us wait for the redemption. 

Shall I ask you to despair of human liberty and rights ? 
I believe that money is to triumph for the present. We see 
it does in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and Washington : 
see Ibis in the defence of bribery ; in the chains of the 
court-house ; in the judges^ pliant necks ; in the swords of 
the police to-day ; see it in the threats of the press to with- 
draw the trade of Boston from towns that favor the unalien- 
able rights of man ! 

Will the Union hold out ? I know not that. But, if men 
continue to enforce the fugitive slave law, I do not know 
how soon it will end ; I do not care how soon -the Union 
goes to pieces. I believe in Justice and the Law of God ; 



♦ Mr. Sims was sent off to bondage in the barque Acorn by the 
city authorities of Boston. I believe he is the first man ever retained 
as a fugitive slave from Massachusetts by the form of law since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Arrived at Savannah, he was imme- 
diately conducted to prison. His mother and other relatives were 
not allowed to see him. He was cruelly and repeatedly scourged. 
Meantime the citizens of Boston, who had aided in kidnapping him, 
and had accompanied him to Savannah, were publicly feasted by the 
inhabitants of Georgia. The present faXe o( Mr. Sims is unknown 
tome 
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that nltimalelT the riglit will pievail. Wrong will piefail 
for a time, and attract admiration, I have aoen in a hato^ 
dasher^s shop-window the figure of a wooden woman showi- 
ly arrayed, turaing round on a pivot, and attrv^ng the gase 
of all the passers-by ; hut ere long it is forgtrtlen. So it will 
he with this transient knre of slaveiy in Boston ; hot the 
love of right will last as long as the granite in New Hamp- 
shire hills. I will not tell you to despair of freedom hecame 
politicians are false ; they are often so. Despair of freedom 
for the black man ! No, never. Not till heaven shakes down 
its stars ; nay, not till the heart of man ceases to yearn for 
liberty ; not till the eternal God is hniled from his throne, 
and a devil takes his place ! All the arts of wicked men 
shall not prevail against the Father; nay, at last, not against 
the Son. 

The very scenes we have witnessed here, — the Court- 
House in chains, — the Laws of Massachusetts despised, — 
the Commonwealth disgraced, — these speak to the people 
with an eloquence beyond all power of human speech. 
Here is great argument for our cause. This work begets 
new foes to every form of wrong. There is a day after to- 
day, — an eternity after to-morrow. Let us be courageous 
and active, but cool and tranquil, and full of hope. 

These are the beginning of sorrows ; we shall have others, 
and trials. Continued material prosperity is commonly bad 
for a man, always for a nation. I think the time is coming 
when there will be a terrible contest between liberty and 
slavery. Now is the time to spread ideas, not to bear arms. 
I know which will triumph : the present love of thraldom is 
only an eddy in the great river of the nation's life ; by and 
by it will pass down the stream and be forgot. Liberty will 
spread with us, as the spring over the New England hills. 
One spot will blossom, and then another, until at last the 
spring has covered the whole land, and every mountain 
rejoices in its verdant splendor. 
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O Bostxm ! thoa wert once the prayer and pride of all New 
England men, and holy hands were laid in baptism on thy 
baby brow ! Thou art dishonored now ; thou hast taken to 
thy arms the enemies of men. Thou hast betrayed the slave ; 
thy brother^s blood cries out against thee from the ground. 
Thou art a stealer of mankind. In thy borders, for long 
years, the Cradle of Liberty has been placed. The golden 
serpent of commerce has twined his snaky folds about it all, 
and fascinated into sleep the child. Tread lightly, soldiers : 
he yet may wake. Yes, in his time this child shall wake, 
and Boston shall scourge out the memory of the men who 
have trodden her laws under foot, violated the dearest 
instincts of her heart, and profaned her religion. I appeal 
from Boston, swollen with wealth, drunk with passion, and 
mad against freedom — to Boston in her calm and sober 
hour. 

O Massachusetts, noble State, the mother that bore us all ; 
parent of goodly institutions and of noble men, whose great 
ideas have blessed the land ! — how art thou defiled, dis- 
honored, and brought low ! One of thine own hired servants 
has wrought this deed of shame, and rent the bosom which 
took him as an adopted son. Shall it be always thus ? I 
conjure thee by all thy battle-fields, — by the remembrance 
of the great men born of thee, who battled for the right, thy 
Franklin, Hancock, the Adamses — three in a single name, 
— by thine ideas and thy love of God, — to forbid for ever 
all such deeds as this, and wipe away thy deep disgrace. 

America, thou youngest born of all God's family of States ! 
thou art a giant in thy youth, laying thine either hand upon 
thine either sea; the lakes behind thee, and the Mexique bay 
before. Hast thou too forgot thy mission here, proud only 
of thy wide-spread soil, thy cattle, corn, thy cotton and thy 
cloth ? Wilt thou welcome the Hungarian hero, and yet 
hold slaves, and hunt poor negroes through thy land ? Thou 
art the ally of the despot, thyself out-heathening the heathen 
Turk. Yea, every Christian king may taunt thee with thy 
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slaves. Dost thou forget thine own great men, — thy 
Washington, thy Jefferson ? forget thine own proud words 
prayed forth to God in thy great act of prayer ? Is it to 
protect thy wealth alone that thou hast formed a State ? and 
1^11 thy wealth be slaves ? No, thou art mad. It shall not 
be. One day thou wilt heed the lessons of the past, practise 
thy prayer, wilt turn to Grod, and rend out of thy book the 
hated page where Slavery is writ. Thy sons who led thee 
astray in thy madness, where shall they appear ? 

And thou our God, the Father of us all. Father and 
Mother too. Parent of freemen. Parent also of the slave, lode 
down upon us in our sad estate. Look down upon thy 
saints, and bless them ; yea, bless thy sinners too ; save 
from the wicked heart Bless this town by thy chastbement ; 
this State by thine afflictions ; this nation by thy rod. Teach 
us to resist evil and with good, till we break the fetters from 
every foot, the chains from every hand, and let the oppressed 
go free. So let thy kingdom come ; so may thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 
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THE THREE CHIET SAFEOFAUDS OF SOCIETY. CONSIDERED IN A 
SERMON AT THE MELODEON, ON SUNDAY, JITLY 6, 1851. 



PROVERBS XIY. 34. 



RIGHTSOUSKBSS BXALTSTH A NATION. 



This is the firgt Sunday after the anniversary of the 
national birth-day. It seems proper,. on this occasion, to go 
beyond matters merely personal, and affecting us only as 
individuals. I will speak of the duties of man in a wider 
sphere ; of political affairs. So I ask your attention to a 
Sermon of the Safeguards of Society. I choose this subject, 
because some men profess a fear that American society is 
in danger, and because some persons are busily teaching 
doctrines which seem hostile to the very design of society 
itself. I shall not speak of politics as economy, but as mo- 
rality, and look at the affairs of State from a religious point 
of view. 

We are often told, that human society is of divine 
appointment, — society meaning the mass of men living 
together in a certain fellowship. If this means that man is 
by nature a social being, and in their progressive develop- 
ment men must unite and form societies, then, it is true, 
society is of divine appointment. But so is a farm ; for 
man is by nature and position an agricultural being, and in 
their progressive development men make farms and practise 
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agriculture. Agriculture is as necessary as society. But it 
does not follow from this, that the Egyptian, the Flemish, 
or the American mode of agriculture is of divine appoint- 
ment, and men bound by God to practise that, or to limit 
themselves thereto ; and it no more follows that the Egyp- 
tian, the Flemish, or the American mode of society is of 
divine appointment, and men bound by God to limit them- 
selves to it. It would be thought ridiculous to claim divinity 
for Dutch farming, or any other special mode of farming t 
but it is just as ridiculous to claim divinity for Dutch society, 
or any other society. The farm and the society are alike 
and equally the work of men. 

Then we are often told, that human government is of 
divine appointment, and men morally bound to submit to it, 
— government being used as a collective term to include the 
political, ecclesiastical, and social establishments of a people, 
and the officers who administer them. If this means, that, 

m 

at a certain stage of man's progressive political development, 
it is necessary to have certain political, ecclesiastical, and 
social establishments, such as a monarchy or an aristocracy, 
Avith persons to administer them, then it is true, and govern- 
ment is of divine appointment. But the fence of a farm is 
just as necessary to agriculture, at a certain stage of agricul- 
tural development, as government to society. However, it 
does not follow from this, that a stone wall or a rail-fence is 
of divine appointment; and it no more follows that a 
monarchy or an aristocracy is of divine appointment. It 
would be thought ridiculous for a farmer to claim divinity 
for his fence ; it is just as absurd for a politician to claim it 
for his government. Both are alike and equally the work 
of men. 

Again it is said that human statutes are of divine appoint- 
ment, and therefore binding on the conscience of men. If 
this means, that, at a certain stage of social and political 
development, men must form certain rules for social and 

Utical conduct, then it is true, and human statutes are of 
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diyine appointment But rules for agricultural conduct are 
just as necessary for the farm and the garden as political 
rules for society and the State, and so equally divine. But 
it does not follow from this, that the agricultural rules for 
the farm and the garden laid down by Columella the Roman, 
or Cobbett the Briton, are of divine appointment ; and it no 
more follows that the political rules for society and the State 
laid down by the men of New England or the men of New 
Holland, — by men " fore-ordained " at birth to be lawgivers, 
or by men ^ elected ^* in manhood to make laws, — are of 
divine appointment It would be thought ridiculous for a 
British farmer to claim divinity for Tusser's " Five Hundred 
Points of Grood Husbandry ; ^' but it is just as absurd for a 
British politician to claim divinity for the British Constitution, 
or the statutes of the realm. Rules for farming the land 
and rules for farming the people are alike and equally the 
work of men. 

Still further, it is said that human officers to execute the 
statutes, administer the government, and sustain society, are 
also of divine appointment ; and hence we are morally bound 
to employ, honor, and obey them. If this means, that at a 
certain stage of man^s social, political, and legal develop- 
ment, it is necessary to have certain persons whose official 
business it shall be to execute those statutes, then it is true, 
and human officers are of divine appointment. But it is just 
as necessary to have certain persons, whose official business 
it shall be to execute the rules for farming the land ; and so 
the agricultural officers are just as much of divine appoint- 
ment as the political. But it does not follow that ploughman 
Keith and reaper Gibson are such by the grace of God, and 
therefore we morally bound to employ, honor, and obey 
them ; and it no more follows that King Ferdinand or Presi- 
dent Fillmore are such by the grace of God, and we morally 
bound to employ, honor, and obey them. It would be 
thought ridiculous for Keith and Gibson to claim divinity for 
their function of ploughman or reaper; but it is equally 
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absurd for Fillmore and Ferdinand to claim diTinity for 
their function of president or king. The farm-office and die 
state-office are alike and equally the work of men. 

Yet it is oAen taught that society, goyemment, statutes, 
and officers are peculiarly and especially of divine appolntt 
ment, in a very different sense from that mentioned just 
now ; and therefore you and I are morally bound to respect 
all the four. We are told this by men who would be 
astonished if any one should claim divine appointment for 
farm-fences, rules of husbandry, for ploughmen and reapers. 
This is sometimes done by persons who know no better. 

In conformity with thai fourfold claim of divinity for 
things of human appointment, we are told that the great 
safeguard of man^s social welfare is this, — Entire subordi* 
nation of the individual to the community, subordination in 
mind and conscience, heart and soul ; entire submission to 
the government ; entire obedience to the statute ; entire 
respect for the officer ; in short, the surrender of the indi- 
vidual to the State, of his mind to the public opinion, of his 
conscience to the public statute, of his religion to some 
bench of attorneys, and his will to the magistrate. This 
fourfold subordination of the individual is demanded, no 
matter what the community, the government, the statutes, or 
the officers may be. Let us look a little more narrowly into 
this matter, and see what is the purpose, the end, and aim 
of individual human life, and of social human life ; then we 
may be the better able to determine what are the safeguards 
thereof. 

What is man here on earth to accomplish? He is to 
unfold and perfect himself, as far as possible, in body and 
spirit; to attain the full measure of his corporeal and 
spiritual powers, his intellectual, morel, afiectional, and 
religious powers ; to develop the individual into a complete 
man. That, I take it, is the purpose, the end, the scope, 
and final cause of individual life on earth. Accordingly, 
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that is the best form of individual life which does this most 
completely ; that worst which does it least. He is the most 
fortunate man who gets the greatest development of his body 
mnd his spirit in all their several and appropriate functions : 
all else is means thereto, and this the end thereof. Ease, 
wealth, hcmor, fame, power, and all the outward things men 
wish for, and all such things as are valuable, are means to 
this end, no more. Wise men do not account him lucky 
who comes into the world bom to riches, distinction, thrones 
of power ; but him who goes out of it wise, just, good, and 
holy. 

Accordingly, all else is to be subordmated to the attain- 
ment of this purpose ; this to nothing. But what faculties 
of the individual are to rule and take precedence ? The 
hi^est over the lowest ; the lasting over the transient ; the 
eternal over the perishing. I will wound my hand to save 
my head, subordinating the less to the greater. Not barely 
to live, but to live nobly, is my purpose. I will wound or 
sacrifice my body to save the integrity of my spirit, to 
defend the rights of my mind, of my conscience, of my 
afiections, of my religious faculty —-my soul. Conscience, 
when awakened, commands this. Prophets of the Old 
Testament, and apostles of the New Testament, martyrs of 
all the churches under heaven, are historical witnesses to 
this instinct of human nature. Millions of soldiers have 
been found ready to sacrifice the life of their body to the 
integrity of their spirit : they would die, but not run. 

Man is social by nature : gregarious by instinct, he is so- 
cial with self-conscious will. To develop the individual 
into the perfect man, men must mix and mingle. Society 
is the condition of individual development. Moses or New- 
ton, living all alone, would not have attained the human 
dignity of a clown or a savage ; they would never have 
mastered articulate speech: the gregarious elephant, the 
lonely eagle, would surpass these men, born to the mightiest 
lu 81 
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genius. Society, compaaionsbip of men, is both a necessity 
and a comfort, a good in itself, a means to other good. 

As the great purpose of human life is to develop the 
individual into the complete and perfect man^ body and 
spirit, so the purpose of society is to help furnish the means 
thereto; to defend each, and furnish him an opportunity 
and all possible help to become a complete and perfect 
man. Individuals are the monads, the primitive atoms, of 
which society is composed : its power, its perfection, depend 
primarily on the power and perfection of the individuals, as 
much so as the weight of a pendulum or of Mount Shee- 
hallin depends on the primitive atoms thereof. Destroy 
the individuality of those atoms, human or material, — all 
is gone. To mar the atom is to mar the mass. To preserve 
itself, therefore, society is to preserve the individuality of 
the individual. 

Such is its general purpose : this involves several particu- 
lars. One is purely negative in its form, — To prevent men 
from hurting one another. In early ages, that was the chief 
business of society which men had become conscious of. 
Society was recognized as an instrument to help accomplish 
two things : first, to defend itself against other societies or 
collections of men, and so preserve the integrity of the 
mass. This was done by means of armies, forts, fleets, and 
all the artillery of war. The next thing was, within itself, 
to defend the many feeble from the few that are strong, or 
the few strong from the many weak ; to preserve the integ- 
rity of the individuals, the atoms which compose the mass. 
This was done by statutes of prohibition, declaring, " Thou 
shalt not." This defence from foreign or domestic harm 
involves two things : first, the protection of the person, the 
substance of the community or the individual; and, next, 
the protection of the property, the accident of the social or 
individual person. All this may be comprised in one term 
as the negative function of society, appearing in two modes, 
as it protects from foreign or domestic hurt: This function 
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is performed consciously : one community says to other com- 
munities, " You shall not hurt me," and to its own mem- 
bers, " You must not hurt one another," and knows what it 
is about in so doing. Some of the nations of Europe have 
scarcely got beyond this ; their government seems to ac- 
knowledge no function but this negative one. 

Then comes the positive function of society. That is, To 
furnish opportunities for the mass, as such, to develop itself; 
and the individual, as such, to develop himself, individually 
and socially, and exercise all his faculties in his own way ; 
subject only to this rule, that he hurts nobody else. See 
how this is done abroad between society and society. This 
community agrees with others, that they, mutually, shall not 
only not injure each other, but positively help one another. 
** Protect my citizens by your statutes, whilst in your land ; 
and I will do the same with yours," says Belgium to France. 
That is agreed upon. " Let my ships into your harbors," 
says England, "come whence they may, €uid with what 
they may bring ; and I will do the same by yours." Amer- 
ica says, " Agreed ; " and it is so to the good of both. 
Thus each Christian nation secures for itself opportunities 
for development in all other Christian countries, and so 
helps the person, and also his property. This is done by 
treaties; and each nation has its ministers and consuls to 
lie abroad, and help accomplish this work. This is the 
foreign part of the positive function of society, and is des- 
tined to a great expansion in times to come. 

See how it is done at home, and the whole furnishes 
positive helps to the special parts. Society establishes 
almshouses, hospitals, schools, colleges, churches, and post- 
offices ; coins money as a standard measure of all values ; 
builds roads of earth, of water, or of iron ; carries letters ; 
surveys the land ; prints books telling of its minerals, plants, 
and living things that swim or creep or fly or walk ; puts 
light-houses along the coast, and breakwaters to protect a 
port. Thus society furnishes its members a positive help 
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for the mind, body, and estate ; helps the individual become 
a complete and perfect man, by afibrding him facilities for 
the development of his substance, and the possession of his 
accidents. This is the domestic part of the positive func- 
tion of society. Some men, as the socialists in France, 
wish to extend it much further, making the government 
patriarchal to bless, — not, as of old, despotic to curse. This 
also is done with a distinct self-consciousness of the imme- 
diate end and the means thereto. 

But the greater part of this positive woric is done with no 
such distinct consciousness thereof : it is brought about by 
the men living together ; is done, not by government, but by 
society. The presence of numbers increases the intellectual 
temperature, so to say, and quickens the social pulse. Ma- 
chines are invented, science extended, new truths in morels 
and religion are found out, literature and art create new 
loveliness, and men become greater and more noble, while 
society takes no need ; and so all are helped. The govern- 
ment often only checks this work. 

By most subtle contrivances, though not of you and me, 
a provision is made for the great. Without willing it, we 
prepare a cradle for every giant, ready to receive him soon 
as he is bom. A young woman has a rare genius for 
music ; no legal and constitutional provision has been made 
for her, society having no instinctive and prophetic con- 
sciousness of such an advent ; but men with music in their 
souls, and spell-bound by their ears, are drawn together, 
and encourage her sweet soul into all the wildest, sweetest, 
and most bewildering witchery of song. If some lad of 
marvellous genius is bom in the woods, men seek him out, 
and train him up with the accumulated wisdom of ten 
thousand years, that this newest diamond from the mine of 
God may be appropriately set. So it is with a thousand 
other things ; and thus society calls out the dainties of the 
cook, the machine of the inventor, the orator's persuasive 
power, the profound thought of the thinker, the poet's vision 
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and his feculty divine, the piety of the highest saint God 
sends. Thus, spite of all the Herods in Jerusalem, a crown 
is got ready for him that is bom King of the world ; wise 
men are always waiting for the star which goes before the 
new-bom Son of Grod ; and, though that star stand still over 
a stable, they are ready on the spot with their myrrh, their 
frankincense, and their gold. Society has its shepherds 
watching their flock, and its angels to proclaim the glad 
tidings of great joy to all mankind. 

While society, in its positive function, thus helps the 
strong, it provides also for the weak, and gives them the 
benefit of the strong man's protection : thus the individuality 
of the ablest and the most feeble is defended at the same 
time. This is done in part by private charity ; in part also 
by the orgemized public charity. The sick, the poor, the 
crazy, the lame, the blind, the deaf, are sacredly cared for. 
Even the fool is not left in his folly, but the wisdom of 
society watches over his impotent and wretched brain. 
Thus the two extremes of the humcui race are provided for : 
the man of vast genius and a tough body gets his culture 
and his place ; and from his station in the senate, the pulpit, 
or the closet, sends out his thunder, his lightning, or his sun- 
shine over all the land, to save the people and to bless ; 
while the lame man, the lunatic woman, the blind boy, the 
poor and sickly little girl, bom with the scrofulous worm 
feeding on her cheek, — all have the benefit of the manifold 
power of society. The talent of a Webster, the genius of 
an Emerson, the frailty of an unacknowledged child left on 
the doorstone at night, to die next month in the almshouse, 
all have their place in the large cradle of society, whose 
coverlet wraps them all, — the senator, the poet, and the 
fool. Attend a meeting of the alumni of Harvard College, 
of the heads of the railroads or factories of New England, 
a convention of merchants, naturalists, metaphysicians, of 
the senate of the nation, yoii see how society gives place and 
protection to the best heads in the State. Then go to some 

3l» 
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house of iodustry, and see the defence afforded for tb6 
worst ; you see what a wonderful contrivance society itself 
is. I say a contrivance, yet it is not the contrivance chiefly 
of Solon or Charlemagne, but of Almighty God ; a contri" 
vance for three things, — To prevent men from hurting one 
another in person or property ; to give the strong and the 
weak the advantage of living together ; and thus to enable 
each to have a fair chance for the development of his person 
and the acquisition of property. The mechanism of society, 
with its statical and dynamical laws, is the most marvellous 
phenomenon in the universe. Thereby we are continually 
building wiser than we know, or rather the providence of 
the Father builds by us, as by the coral insect of Pacific 
Seas, foundations for continents which we dream not of. 

These three things are the general end of society, aad 
indispensable to the purpose of life. To attain them, there 
must be a certain amount of individual variety of action, 
a certain amount of social unity of action ; and the two 
must be to a certain degree balanced into equilibrium. The 
larger the amount of individual variety and social unity of 
action, the more complete the equilibrium of the two, the 
more completely is the purpose of individual and social life 
accomplished and attained : the atom is not sacrificed to the 
mass, nor the mass to the atom ; the individual gains from 
being a citizen, the citizen from his individuality ; all are 
the better for each, and each for all. 

To accomplish this purpose, men devise certain establish- 
ments, — institutions, constitutions, statutes — human ma- 
chinery for attaining the divine end in the individual and 
the social form. But here is the condition of existence 
which all these establishments must conform to. Every 
thing in nature has a certain constant mode of action : this, 
we call a law of nature. The laws of nature are universal, 
unchangeable, and perfect as God, whose mind they in part 
express. To succeed in any thing, we must find out and 
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keep the natural laws relating thereto. There are such 
laws for the individual, — constant modes of action which 
helong to human nature, writ therein by God. My mind 
and conscience are the faculties by which I learn these 
laws. Conscience perceives by instinct; mind sees after- 
wards by experiment. There are also such laws for society, 
constant modes of action, which belong to human nature in 
its social form. They are also written in the nature of man. 
The -mind and conscience of the individuals who make up 
the society are the faculties by which tho^e laws likewise 
are found out. These laws, constant modes of individual 
or social action, are the sole and exclusive basis of human 
establishments which help attain the end of individual and 
social life. What conforms to these natural rights is called 
right ; what conforms not, is wrong. A mill-dam or a monu- 
ment most conform to the statical laws of matter, or not 
serve the purpose it was meant for; a mill or a steam-engine 
must conform to the dynamical laws of matter, or it is also 
useless. So all the social establishments of mankind, de- 
signed to further the positive or negative functions of socie- 
ty, must conform to the laws of human nature, or they will 
fail to achieve the purposes of individual and social life. 

As I come to individual self-consciousness, I give utter- 
ance to these natural laws, or my notion of them, in certain 
rules of conduct which I make for myself, I say, " This 
will I do, for it is right ; that will I not do, for it is wrong." 
These are my personal resolutions, personal statutes. I 
make them in my high act of prayer, and in my common 
life seek to conform thereto. When I rise higher, in another 
act of prayer which has a greater experience for its basis 
and so represents more life, I shall revise the old rules of 
conduct, and make new ones that are better. The rules of 
conduct derive all their objective and real value from their 
conformity with the law of God writ in my nature ; all their 
subjective and apparent value, from their conformity to my 
BotioM of the law of God, The only thing which makes it 
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right, and an individual moral duty for me to keep my reso- 
lutions, is, that they themselves are right, or I believe them 
BO. Now, as I see they are wrong, or think I see it, I shall 
revise or change them for better. Accordingly, I revise 
them many times in my life : now by a gradual change, the 
process of peaceful development ; now by a sudden change, 
under conviction of sin, in penitence for the past, and great 
concern of mind for the future, by the process of personal 
revolution. But these rules of conduct are always pro- 
visional, — my ladder for climbing up to the purposes of 
individual life. I will throw them away as soon as I can 
get better. They are amenable subjectively to my notion 
of right, and objectively to right itself, — to conscience and 
to God. 

As the individuals, all, the majority, or some controlling 
men, come to social self-consciousness, they express these 
natural laws, or their notion thereof, in certain rules of 
social conduct. They say, " This shall all men do, for it 
is right ; that shall no man do, for it is wrong." The nation 
makes its social resolutions, social statutes, in its act of 
prayer ; for legislation is to the State what prayer is to the 
man, — oflen an act of penitence, of sorrow, of fear, and 
yet of faith, hope, and love. When it rises higher, it revises 
and makes better rules of conduct : they derive all their 
objective and real value from their conformity with the 
law of God ; all their subjective and apparent value, from 
their conformity with the nation's notion thereof. The only 
thing which makes it right, and a social moral duty for 
society, or any of its members, to keep these social statutes, 
is that they are right, or thought so. In the progress of 
society, its rules of conduct gets revised a good many times : 
now it is done by gradual, peaceful development ; now by 
sudden and stormy revolutions, when society is penitent for 
the sin of the past, and in great anxiety and concern of mind 
through fear of the future. These social statutes are only 
provisional, to help men climb up to the purpose of social 
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life. They are all amenable subjectively to the notion of 
right ; objectively to right itself, — to the conscience of the 
individuals and to God. 

Then society appoints officers whose special conventional 
function is to see to the execution of these social rules of 
conduct They arc legally amenable to the rules of con- 
duct they are to carry out ; socially amenable to the com- 
munity that appoints them ; individually amenable to their 
own conscience and to God. 

To sum up all this in one formula : Officers are conven- 
tionally amenable to society ; society, with its officers and 
its rules of conduct, amenable to the purpose of society ; the 
design of individual life, to the individuals that compose it ; 
individuals, with their rules of conduct, amenable each to 
his own conscience ; and all to the law of the universe, to 
the Eternal Right, which represents the conscience of God. 
So far as society is right, government right, statutes right, 
officers right, all may justly demand obedience from each : 
for though society, government, statutes, and officers are 
mere human affairs, as much so as farms, fences, top- 
dressing, and reapers, and are as provisional as they ; yet 
Right is divine, is of God, not merely provisional and for 
to-day, but absolute and for eternity. So, then, the moral 
duty to respect the government, to keep the statutes, to obey 
the officers, is all resolvable into the moral duty of respect- 
ing the integrity of my own nature, of keeping the eternal 
law of nature, of obeying God. If government, statutes, 
officers, command me to do right, I must do it, not because 
commanded, but because it is right ; if they command me 
to do wrong, I must refuse, not because commanded, but be- 
cause it is wrong. There is a constitution of the universe : 
to keep that is to preserve the union between man and 
man, between man and God. To do right is to keep this 
constitution : that is loyalty to God. To keep my notion of 
it is loyalty to my own soul. To be false to my notion 
thereof is treason against my own nature ; to be false to 
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that constitution is treason against Grod. The constitation 
of the universe is not amenable to men : that is the law of 
Grod, the higher law, the constant mode of action of the 
infinite Father of all. In that He lives and moves, and has 
His being. 

It is now easy to see what are the Safeguards of society, 
the things which promote the end and aim of society, — the 
development of the body and spirit of all men after their 
law, — and thus help attain the purpose of individual life. 
I will mention three of these safeguards, in the order of 
their importance. 

First of all, is Righteousness in the People : a religious 
determination to keep the law of Grod at all hazards; a 
sacred and inflexible reverence for right ; a determined 
habit of fidelity each to his own conscience. This, of 
course, implies a hatred of wrong ; a religious and deter- 
mined habit of disobeying and resisting every thing which 
contradicts the law of God, of disobeying what is false to 
this and our conscience. There is no safeguard for society 
without this. It is to man what impenetrability, with the 
other primary qualities, is to matter. All must begin with 
the integral atoms, with the individual mind and conscience ; 
all be tried by that test, personal integrity, at last What is 
false to myself I must never do, — at no time, for no con- 
sideration, in nowise. This is the doctrine of the higher 
law ; the doctrine of allegiance to God ; a doctrine which 
appears in every form of religion ever taught in the world ; 
a doctrine admitted by the greatest writers on the foundation 
of human law, from Cicero to Lord Brougham. Even 
Bentham comes back to this. I know it is now-a-days 
taught in the United States, that, if any statute is made after 
the customary legal form, it is morally binding on all men, 
no matter what the statute may be ; that a command to kid- 
nap a black man, and sell him into slavery, is as much 
morally binding as a command for a man to protect his own 
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wife and child. A people that will practically submit to 
such a doctrine is not worthy of liberty, and deserves 
nothing but law, oppressive law^ tyrannical law ; and will 
soon get what it deserves. If a people has this notion, that 
they are morally bound to obey any statute legally made, 
though it conflict with public morals, with private con- 
science, and with the law of God, then there is no hope of 
such a people ; and the sooner a tyrant whips them into 
their shameful grave, the better for the world. Trust me, to 
such a people the tyrant will soon come. Where the carcass 
is, thither will the vultures be gathered together. Let no 
man put asunder the carrion and the crow. So much for 
the first and indispensable safeguard. 

The next is derivative therefrom, Righteousness in the 
Establishments of the People. Under this name I include 
three things, namely, institutions, constitutions, and statutes. 
Institutions are certain modes of operation, certain social, 
ecclesiastial, or political contrivances for doing certain 
things. Thus an agricultural club is a social institution to 
help farming; a private school is a social institution for 
educating its pupils ; a church is an ecclesiastical institution 
for the promotion of religion ; an aristocracy is a political 
institution for governing all the people by means of a few, 
and for the sake of a few ; a congress of senators and repre- 
sentatives is a legislative institution for making statutes ; a 
jury of twelve men is a judicial institution to help execute 
the statutes ; universal suffrage is a democratic institution 
for ruling the State. 

Ck)nstitutions are fundamental rules of conduct for the 
nation, made by the highest human authority in the land, 
and only changeable thereby, determining what institutions 
shall be allowed, how administered, by whom and in what 
manner statutes shall be made. 

Statutes are particular rules of conduct to regulate the 
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action of man with man, of individuals with the State, and of 
the State with individuals. 

Statutes are amenable to the constitutions ; the constitu- 
tions to the institutions ; they to the people ; all subjectively 
to the conscience of the individual, and objectively to the 
conscience of God. 

Establishments are the machinery which a people con- 
trives wherewith to carry out its ideas of the right or the 
expedient. In the present state of mankind, they are indis- 
pensable to accomplish the purpose of individual life. There 
are indeed a few men who for their good conduct, after they 
are mature, require no human laws whatever. They regu- 
late themselves by their idea of right, by their love of truth, 
of justice, of man and God. They see the law of Grod so 
clear that they need no prohibitive statutes to restrain them 
from wrong. They will not lie nor steal, though no statutes 
forbid, and all other men both lie and steal ; not if the 
statutes command falsehood and theft. These men are 
saints. The wealth of Athens could not make Aristides 
unjust. Were all men like Jesus of Nazareth, statutes for- 
bidding wrong would be as needless as sails to a shark, a 
balloon to a swallow, or a railroad to the lightning of 
heaven. This is always a small class of men, but one that 
continually increases. We all look to the time when this 
will include all men. No man expects to find law books 
and courts in the kingdom of heaven. 

Then there is a class, who need these statutes as a well 
known rule of conduct to encourage them to do right, by 
the assurance that all other men will likewise be made to 
do so, even if not willing. They see the law of God less 
cUar and strong, and need human helps to keep it. This 
class comprises the majority of mankind. The court-house 
helps them, though they never use it; the jail helps them, 
though never in it. These are common men. They are 
Very sober in Connecticut ; not very sober in California. 

Then there is a third class who will do wrong, unless 
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they are kept from it by punishment or the fear thereof. 
They do not see the law of Grod, or will not keep it if they 
do. The court-house helps them ; so does the jail, keeping 
them from actual crime while there, deterring while out of 
it. Take away the outward restraints, their seeming virtue 
falls to pieces like a barrel without its hoops.* These are 
knaves. I think this class of men will continually diminish 
with the advance of mankind ; that the saints will grow 
common, and the knaves get scarce. Good establishments 
promote this end ; those of New England, especially the 
schools, help forward this good work, to convert the knaves 
to common men, to transfigure the common men to saints. 
Bad establishments, like many in Austria, Ireland, and 
South Carolina, produce the opposite effect: they hinder 
the development of what is high and noble in man, and 
call out what is mean and low ; for human laws are often 
iottruments to debauch a nation. 

If a nation desires to keep the law of God, good estab- 
lishments will help the work ; if it have none such, it must 
make them before it can be at peace. They are as needful 
as coats and gowns for the body. Sometimes the con- 
sciousness of the people is far in advance of its establish- 
ments, and there must be a revolution to restore the 
equilibrium. It is so at Rome, in Austria and Prussia. All 
these countries are on the brink of revolution, and are only 
kept down by the bayonet. It was so here seventy -five years 
ago, and our fathers went through fire and blood to get the 
establishments they desired. They took of the righteous- 
ness in the people, and made therefrom institutions, con- 
stitutions, and statutes. So much for the second and 
derivatiye safeguard. 

The third is Righteousness in the Public Officers, good 
men to administer the establishments, manage the institu- 
tions, expound and enforce the constitutions and execute the 
fltatutet, and so represent the righteousness of the people. 

TOL. U. SS 
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In the hands of such men as see the purpose of sodal and 
individual life, and feel their duty to keep the integrity of 
their conscience and obey the law of God, even bad estab- 
lishments arc made to work well, and serve the purpose of 
human life ; because the man puts out the evil of the insti- 
tution, constitution, or statute, and puts his own rigfateoosnesi 
in its [)laco. There was once a judge in New En^and who 
sometimes had to administer bad laws. In these cases, he 
told the jury, ^^ Such is the law, common or enacted ; such 
are the precedents ; such the opinions of Judge This and 
Judge That; but justice demands another thing. I am 
bound by my oath as judge to expound to you the law as it is ; 
you are bound by oath as jurors to do justice under it ; that 
is your official business here to-day.^^ Such a man woiks 
well with poor tools ; with good ones he would wori^ much 
bettor. By the action of such men, aided by public opinion 
which they now follow and now direct, without any change 
of legislation, there is a continual progress of justice in the 
estubliHhmcnts of a nation. Bad statutes are dropped or 
correct(M], constitutions silently ameliorated, all institutions 
iiMid<i hotter. Thus wicked laws become obsolete. There 
M a law in Knglund compelling all men to attend church. 
Nol>ody enforces it. 

Put u bad nmn to administer the establishments, one who 
(loos not aim at the purpose of society, nor feel bound to 
kcH^p the higher law of God, the best institutions, constitu- 
tions, statutes, become ineffectual, because the man puts 
out the good thereof, and puts in his own evil. The best 
ustahlishments will bo perverted to the worst of purposes. 
Homo hud all the nmchinery of a commonwealth ; with 
Cmsur at the head, it hocamo a despotism. In 1798, France 
had the establishments of a republic ; with Napoleon for 
first consul, you know what it became : it soon was made 
un empire, and the Constitution was trodden under foot 
In 1851, France has the institutions of a democracy; with 
Louis Napoleon as chief, you see what is the worth of the 
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provisions for public justice. What was the Constitution of 
England good for under the thumb of Charles I. and James 
II. ? What was the value of the common law, of the trial 
by jury, of Magna Charta, " such a fellow as will have no 
sovereign," with a Greorge Jeffries for judge, a James II. 
for king, and such juries as corrupt sheriffs brought to- 
gether? They were only a mockery. What were the 
charters of New England against a wicked king and a 
corrupt cabinet? Connecticut went out of the court and 
into the Charter Oak for self-preservation. What were all 
the institutions of Christianity when Alexander VI. dishon- 
ored the seat even of the Pope ? 

Put a saint, who feels his duty to keep the law of Grod, in 
office, even bad rules will work well. But put a man who 
recognizes no law of Grod, not into a jail, but in a great 
office; give him courts and courtiers, fleets and armies, 
nay, only newspapers and " union committees " to serve 
him, you see what will be done. The resolute determi- 
nation of the people to obey the law of God, the right- 
eousness of their establishments, will be of small avail, 
frustrated by the wickedness of the men in power. The 
English Pariiament once sent a fleet to aid the Huguenots 
at Rochelle. King Charles I. gave the admiral secret orders 
to surrender his ships to the enemy he was sent to oppose ! 
The purpose of all human life may be as foully betrayed 
by wicked men in a high place. In a monarchy, the king 
is answerable for it with his neck ; in a republic there is 
the same danger; but, where all seems to proceed from 
the people, it may be mere difficult to do justice to a 
wicked officer. So much for the third safeguard, also deri- 
vative from the first 

To make a good house, you want good materials, — solid 
stone, sound bricks, sound timber ; a good plan, and also good 
builders. So, as safeguards of society, to achieve its purpose, 
you want good material, — a righteous people who will be 
&ithful to their own conscience, and obey God and reverence 
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the law of nature ; a good plan, — righteous establishments, 
institutioiis, constitutioDS, statutes conformable to the laws of 
God ; and you want good builders, — righteous officers to 
represent the eternal justice of the Father. You want tlus 
threefold righteousness. 

How are we provided with these three safeguards just 
now ? Haye we this Righteousness in the People ? — which 
is the first thing. Perhaps there is no nation with a higher 
reverence for justice, and more desire to keep the law of 
Grod ; at least we have been told so, oflen enough. I think 
the nation never had more of it than now ; never so much. 
But here are whole classes of men who practically seem to 
have no reverence for God^s law ; who declare there is no 
such thing ; whose conduct is most shamefully unrighteous 
in all political matters. They seek to make us believe there 
is no law above the caprice of man. Of such I will speak 
by and by. 

It is plain there is not righteousness enough in the people 
to hinder us from doing what we know is contrary to the 
law of God. Thus, we keep one sixth part of the people 
in a state of slavery. This we do in violation of our own 
axiom, declared to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, endowed by their Creator with the unalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We have 
here three millions of slaves : if things go on as* now, there 
will be twelve millions before the century ends. We need 
not say we cannot help it. Slavery in America is as much 
our work as democracy, as free schools, as the Protestant 
form of religion. At the Declaration, we might have made 
the slaves free ; at the time of the Confederation ; at the for- 
mation of the Constitution. But no ! there was not righteous- 
ness enough in the people to resist the temptation of eating 
the bread which others earn. American slavery has always 
been completely in the power of the American people. 
We may abolish it any time we wUL We might have 
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restricted it to the old States, which had it before, and so 
have kept it out of Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, and all that mighty realm west 
of the great river. No ! we took pains to extend it there. 
We fought with Mexico to carry slavery into the " Halls of 
the Montezumas," whence a half-barbarous people drove it 
away. We long to seize on Cuba, and yet other lands, to 
plant there our " American instituti(Hi.^^ We are indignant 
when Austria unjustly seizes an American in Hungary, and 
hales him to prison ; but have nothing to say when slave 
States systematically confine the colored freemen of the 
North, or when Georgia offers a lai^ reward for the head 
of a citizen of Boston. We talk of the " pauper labor of 
Europe." It is pauper labor, very much of it. I burn with 
indignation at the men who keep it so. But it is not slave 
labor. Paupers spin cotton at Manchester and at Glasgow, 
say the whigs. Who raises cotton at South Carolina and 
Mississippi ? The spoil of the slave is in otlr houses. We 
are a republic, but the only nation of the Christian world 
whose fields are tilled by chattel slaves. To such a degree 
has covetousness blinded the eyes of the whole nation. In 
saying all this, I will not say that we are less righteous than 
other nations. No other people has had the same tempta- 
tion. It has been too great for America. Slavery is loved 
as well in Boston as in New Orleans. The love of liberty 
is strong with us ; but it is liberty for ourselves we love, 
not for our brother man whom we can oppress and enthrall. 
This vice is not confined to the South. I look on some of 
the clergymen of the North as only chaplains of the slave- 
driver. 

Look at the next safeguard of society. Setting aside the 
institution of slavery, and the statutes relating thereto, 1 
think we have the most righteous Establishments in the 
world. By no means perfect, they produce the greatest 
variety of action in the individuals, the greatest unity of action 
in society, and afibrd an opportunity to achieve the purpose 

32* 
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of social and individual life. Here is the great institution 
of democracy, the government of all, by ail and for all, 
resting on the American idea, that all men have natural 
rights which only the possessor can alienate ; that all are 
equal in their rights ; that it is the business of government 
to preserve them all for each man. Under this great insti- 
tution of a free State, there naturally come the church, the 
school, the press, — all free. In politics, and all depending 
thereon, we are coming to recognize this principle, that 
restraint is only to be exercised for the good of all, the 
restrainer and the restrained. 

Liet me single out two ' excellent institutions, not wholly 
American, — The contrivance for making laws, and that for 
executing them. To make laws, the people choose the best 
men they can find and confide in, and set them to this work. 
They aim to take all the good of past times, of the present 
times, and add to it their own private contribution of justice. 
Each State legislature is a little political academy for the 
advancement of jural science and art. They get the wisest 
and most humane men to aid them. Then, afler much 
elaboration, the law is made. If it works well in one State, 
it is soon tried in others ; if not, it is repealed, and ceases 
to be. The experience of mankind has discovered no better 
way than this of popular legislation, for organizing the ideal 
justice of the people into permanent forms. If there is a 
man of moral and political genius in the community, he 
can easily be made available to the public. The experi- 
ment of popular legislation has been eminently successful 
in America. 

Then, still further, we have Officers chosen by the people 
for a limited time, to enforce the laws when made, — the 
Executive ; others to expound them, — the Judiciary. It is 
the official business of certain officers to punish the man who 
violates the laws. In due and prescribed form, they arrest 
the man charged with the offence. Now, two things are 
desirable : one to protect society, in all its members, from 
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iniiiry by any one acting against its just laws ; the other 
is, to protect the man complained of from being hurt by 
government, when there is no law against him, or when 
he has not done the deed alleged, or from an unjust pun- 
ishment, even if it be legal. In despotic countries, little is 
thought of this latter ; and it goes hard with a man whom 
the gOTemment complains of, even if there is no positive 
statute against the crime charged on him, or when he is 
innocent of the deed alleged. Nothing can screen him 
from the lawful punishment, though that be never so unjust. 
The statute and its administration are a rule without mercy. 
But in liberal governments a- contrivance has been devised 
to accomplish both these purposes, — the just desire of so- 
ciety to execute its laws ; the just desire of the individual 
to have justice done* That is the trial by a jury of twelve 
men, not officers of the government, but men taken for this 
purpose alone from the bosom of the community, with all 
their human sympathies and sense of responsibility to God 
about them. The jury are to answer in one word, '* Guilty," 
or "Not guilty." But it is plain they are to determine 
three things : first, Did the prisoner do the deed alleged, and 
as alleged ? next, if so. Is there a legal and constitutional 
statute forbidding it, and decreeing punishment therefor ? 
and then, if so. Shall the prisoner for that deed suffer the 
punishment denounced by that law ? * 

Human statutes partake of human imperfections. See 
the checks against sudden, passionate, or unjust legislation. 
We choose legislators, and divide them into two branches, 
a Senate and a House of Bepresentatives, each to aid and 
check the other. If a bill pass one house, and seem unjust 
to the other, it is set aside. If both approve of it, a third 
person has still a qualified negative ; and, if it seem unjust 
to him, he sets it aside. If it passes this threefold ordeal, 
it becomes a statute of the land. See the checks in the 



* See note on the Function of the Jxaj, above, p. 256. 
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execution of the laws which relate to offences. Before ^y 
can be brought against any man, in any matter beyond a 
trifle, a jury of his peers indict him for the offence. Then, 
before he can be punished, twelve men of his peers must 
say with one accord, ^ You shall inflict the penalties of the 
statute upon this man.^ 

This trial by jury has long been regarded as one of the 
most important of the secondary safeguards of society. It 
has served to defend the community against bad citizens, 
and the citizens against an evil establishment, — bad institu- 
tions, bad constitutions, bad statutes; against evil officers, 
bad rulers, bad judges, bad sheriffs. If the community has 
much to fear from bad citizens, here is the oflTensive armor, 
and the jury do not bear the sword in vain. If its citizens 
have much to fear from a wicked government, oppressive, 
grasping, tyrannical, desirous of pretending law where there 
is none, declaring ^^ ship-money '* and other enormities con- 
stitutional, or pressing a legal statute beyond justice, making 
it treason to tell of the wickedness of officers, — here is the 
defensive armor, and the jury do not bear in vain the shield 
of the citizen. Sometimes the citizens have more to fear 
from the government than from all other foes. Louis XTV. 
was a great robber, and plundered and murdered more of 
his subjects than all the other alleged felons in the sixteen 
millions of Frenchmen. The honest burghers of Paris had 
more to fear from the monarch in the Tuileries than from 
the murderer in the Faubourg St. Antoine, or the cut-purse 
in the Rue St. Jacob. Charles I. was a more dangerous 
enemy to our fathers in England and America than all the 
other thieves and murderers in the realm. What were all 
the Indians in New England, for peril to its Christian citi- 
zens, compared to Charles II. and his wicked brother? 
What was a foot-pad to Henry VIII. ? He plundered a 
province, while the robber only picked a pocket. 

The trial by jury has done manly service. It was one of 
the first bulwarks of human society, then barbarous and 
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feeble, thrown up by the Germanic tribe which loved order, 
but loved justice too. It is a line of circumvallation against 
the loose, unorganized wickedness of the private ruffian ; a 
line of contravallation also against the organized wickedness 
of the public government. It began before there were any 
regular courts or written laws ; and, ever since, it has done 
great service when corrupt men in high plcu^es called a little 
offence " treason " ; when corrupt judges sought to crush down 
the people underneath oppressive laws to advance them- 
selves ; and when corrupt witnesses were ready to " enlarge " 
their testimony so as to " dispatch " the men accused ; yea, 
to swear black was black, and then, when the case seemed 
to require it, swear white was black. Any man who reads 
the history of England under the worst of kings, the worst 
of ministers, the worst of judges, and with the worst of 
witnesses, and compares it with other nations, will see the 
value of the trial by jury as a safeguard of the people. The 
bloody Mary had to punish the jurors for their verdict of 
acquittal, before she could accomplish her purposes of 
shame. Greorge III., wishing to collect a revenue in the 
American colonies, without their consent or any constitu- 
tional law, found the jury an obstacle he could not pass over. 
Attorneys might try John Hancock for smuggling in his 
*' sloop Liberty : " no jury would convict. The tea, a 
vehicle of unjust taxation, went floating out of Boston Bay 
in a most illegal style. No attempt was made to try the 
offenders ; the magistrates knew there was a jury who would 
not convict men for resisting a wicked law. Men must be 
taken "over seas for trial" by a jury of their enemies, 
before the wicked laws of a wicked ministry could be 
brought upon the heads of the resolute men of America. 

It is of great importance to keep this institution pure ; to 
preserve its spirit, with such expansion as the advance of 
mankind requires. Otherwise, the laws may be good, the 
constitutions good, institutions good, the disposition of the 
people good ; but, with a wicked minister in the cabinet, a 
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wicked judge on the bench, a wicked attorney at the bar, 
and a wicked witness to forswear himself on the stand, — 
and all these can easily be had ; you can purchase your 
wicked witnesses; nay, sometimes one will volunteer and 
** enlargs his testimony," — a man's life and liberty are not 
safe for a moment. The administration may grasp any 
man at will. The minister represents the government; the 
judge, the attorney, all represent the government. It has 
of\en happened that all these had something to gain by 
punishing unjustly some noble man who opposed their 
tyranny, and they used their official power to pervert justice 
and ruin the State, that they might exalt themselves. The 
jury does not represent the government, but "the country;" 
that is, the justice, the humanity, the mercy of mankind. 
This is its great value. 

Have we the third safeguard. Righteous Officers ? I be- 
lieve no nation ever started with nobler officers than we 
chose at first. But I think there has been some little change 
from Washington down through the Tylers and the Polks to 
the present administration. John Adams, in coming to the 
presidency, found his son in a high office, and asked his 
predecessorif it were fit for the President to retain his own 
son in office. Washington replied, It would be wrong for 
you to appoint him ; but I hope he will not be discharged 
from office, and so the country be deprived of his valuable 
services, merely " because he is your son ! " What a satire 
is this on the conduct of men in power at this day ! We 
have had three " second General Washingtons " in the pre- 
sidential chair since 1829 ; two new ones are now getting 
ready, "standing like greyhounds in the slips, straining, 
upon the start," for that bad eminence. These three past 
and two future " Washingtons " have never displayed any 
very remarkable family likeness to the original — who left 
no descendant — in this particular.* I pass over the general 

* Id these times of politicial corruption, when a post-master in a 
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conduct of oar executive and judicial officers, which does 
not seem to differ much from that of similar functionaries 
in England, in France, in Italy, Austria, Turkey, and Spain. 
But I must speak of some special things in the conduct of 
some of these persons, — things which ought to he looked at 
on such a day as this, and in the light of religion. Attempts 
have lately been made in this city to destroy the juror's 
power to protect the citizen from the injustice of govern- 
ment, — attempts to break down this safeguard of individual 
liberty. We have seen a judge charge the grand jury, that, 
in case of conflict between the law of God and the statutes 
made by men, the people must "obey both." Then we 
have seen an attempt made by the government to get a 
partial jury, who should not represent the country, but 
should have prejudices against the prisoner at the bar. We 
have seen a man selected as foreman of the jury who had 
previously, and before witnesses, declared that all the per- 
sons engaged in the case which was to come before him 
** ought to be hung." We have seen a man expelled from 
the jury, afler he had taken the juror's oath, because he 
declared that he had " a general sympathy with the down- 
trodden and oppressed here and every where," and so did 
not seem likely to " dispatch " the prisoner, as the govern- 
ment desired. This is not all : the judge questions the 
jurors before their oath, and refuses to allow any one to be 
impanelled who doubts the constitutionality of the fugitive 
slave law. Even this is not the end : he charges the jury 
thus selected, packed, picked, and winnowed, that they 
are to take the law as he lays it down; that they are 
only judges of the fact, he exclusively of the law ; and, if 

country village is turned out of office for voting for a representative to 
Congress who exposed the wickedness of a prominent member of the 
cabinet, it is pleasant to read such letters as those of Washington to 
Benjamin Lincoln, March 11, 1789, and to Bushrod Washington, 
July 27," 1789, in Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. ix. p. 477, et 
fif., and z. p^ 73, «l iff. 
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they find that the prisoner did the deed alleged, then they 
must return him ** Guilty " of the ofTence charged. 

I am no lawyer : I shall not speak here with reference to 
usages and precedents of the past, only with an eye to the 
consequences for the future. If the court can thus select a 
jury to suit itself, mere creatures of its own, what is the use 
of a jury to try the fact ? See the consequences of this 
decision, that no man shall serve as juror who doubts the 
constitutionality of a law, and that the jurors are not judges 
of the law itself, as well as the fact Let me suppose some 
cases which may happen. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that Congress shall not prohibit the free 
exercise of religion. Suppose that Congress should pass a 
law to punish any man with death who should pray to the 
** Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." The government wishes 
to punish an obnoxious orthodox minister for violating this 
^^ form of law.'' It is clearly unjust ; but the judge chaiges 
the grand jury they are to *' obey both " the laws of Grod 
and the statutes of men. The grand jury indict the man. 
He is brought for trial. The law is obviously unconstitu- 
tional ; but the judge expels from the jury all who think the 
law is unconstitutional. He selects the personal enemies of 
the accused, and finds twelve men foolish enough or wicked 
enough to believe it is constitutional to do what the Con- 
stitution declares must not be done ; and then proceeds to 
trial, selecting for foreman the man who has said, *'*' All men 
that thus pray ought to be hung ! " What is the value of 
your Constitution ? The jury might convict, the judge sen- 
tence, the President issue his warrant, and the man be 
hanged in twenty-four hours, for doing a deed which the 
Constitution itself allows, and Christendom daily practises, 
and the convictions of two hundred million men require ! 

It is alleged the jury must not judge of the law, but only 
of the fact. See the consequences of this principle in sev- 
eral cases. The Secretary of State has declared the rescu- 
ing of Shadrach was ^' treason," and, of couosO) puni^able 
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with death. Suppose the court had charged the jury, that 
to rescue a man out of the hands of an incompetent officer 

— an offence which in Boston has sometimes been punished 
with a fine of five dollars — was " levying war '' against the 
United States, and they were only to find if the prisoner 
did the deed ; and, if so, return a verdict of guilty. Suppose 
the jury are wicked enough to accept his charge, where is 
the protection of the citizen ? The government may say, to 
smuggle goods into Boston harbor is 'Mevying war,'* and 
hang a man for treason who brings on shore an ounce of 
camphor in his pocket without paying duties ! Is not the 
jury, in such a case, to judge what the law makes treason ? 

— to decide for itself? 

There was once a taw making it felony without benefit 
of clergy to read the Bible in the English language. Sup- 
pose the government, wishing to make away with an obnox- 
ious man, should get him indicted next term for this offence, 
and the judge should declare that the old law is still in force. 
Is the jury not to judge whether we live under the bloody 
Mary, or the Constitution of Massachusetts ? — whether what 
wns once law is so now ? If not, then the laws of King 
Darius or King Pharaoh may be revived whenever Judge 
Hategood sees fit, and Faithful must hang for it.* 

• In the Pilgrini's Progress, Bunyan gives a case which it is prob- 
able was fictitious only in the names of the parties. Faithful was 
indicted before Lord Hategood for a capital offence. Mr. Envy tes- 
tified. Then the judge asked him, Hast thou any more to say ? Envy 
replied ; " My Lord, I conld say much more, only I would not be 
tedious to the court. Yet, if need be, when the other gentlemen 
have given in their evidence, rather than any thing should be want- 
ing that will dispatch him, I will enlarge my testimony against 
him." 

Lord Hategood stated the law — there were three statutes against 
the prisoner: 1. The act of King Pharaoh, in 1 Exodus 22 j 2. That 
of King Nebuchadnezzar in 3 Daniel 6 j and 3. That of King Da- 
rius in 6 Daniel 7. The jury took " the law from the ruling of the 
coart," and, having been earefiiUy packed, to jadge from the names, 

VOL. II. 33 
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Suppose the judge makes a law himself, declaring that, 
if any cme speaks against the justice of the court, he shall 
he whipped with forty stripes save one, and gets a man 
indicted under it and brought to trial — is the jury not to 
judge if there be such a law ? Then we might as well 
give up all legislation, and leave all to the ^^ discretioa of 
the court'* 

A judge of the United States Court was once displaced 
on account of mental imbecility. Was Judge Simpleton to 
determine what was law, what not, for a jury of intelligent 
men? 

Another judge, not long ago, in Boston, in his place in 
court, gave an opinion in a most important afiair, and was 
drunk when he gave it I do not mean he was horizontally 
drunk, but only so that his friends feared ^^ he would break 
down in court, and expose himself.'* Was the opinion of a 
drunken judge to be taken for law by sober men ? 

Suppose the judge is not a simpleton nor a drunkard, but 
is only an ordinary lawyer and a political partisan, and 
appointed to his office because he is a fawning sycophant, 
and will interpret the law to suit the ambition of the govern- 
ment — a thing that has happened in this city. Is he to lay 
down the law for the jurors who aim only to live in hon- 
orable morality, to hurt no one, and give every man his 
due ? 

Suppose the attorneys at the bar know the law better 
than the attorney on the bench, — a thing that daily hap- 
pens, — are not the jurors to decide for themselves ? 

I have chosen fictitious cases to try the principle. Ex- 
treme cases make shipwreck of a wicked law, but are 
favoring winds to bring every just statute into its happy 



and all just men expelled from their number, they readily found such 
a verdict as the government had previously determined upon. 

The same thing, mutatis mutandiSf has been attempted in America, 
^n Boston, and we may fear that in some instances it will succeed. 
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harbor at the last. Will 3rou say we are not likely to suffer 
from such usurpation ? You know what we have suffered 
within three months past. God only knows what is to come. 
But no man is ever to seek for a stick if he wishes to beat a 
dog, or for a cross, if he would murder his Saviour. The 
only way to preserve liberty is by eternal vigilance : we 
must be jealous of every president, every minister, every 
judge, every officer from a king to the meanest commis- 
sioner he appoints to kidnap men. You have seen the 
attempts made to sap and undermine one of the most valua- 
ble safeguards of our social welfare, — seen that it excited 
very little attention ; and I wish to warn you of the danger 
of a false principle. I have waited for this day to speak on 
this theme. Executive tyranny, with soldiers at its com- 
mand, must needs be open in its deeds of shame. It may 
waste the money of the public which cleaves to the sus- 
pected hands of its officers : it is not so easy to get the 
necks of those it hates ; for we have no star-chamber of 
democracy, and here the executive has not many soldiers at 
command, must ask before it can get them. It did ask, 
and got " No " for answer. Legislative tyranny must needs 
be public, and is easily seen. But judicial tyranny is secret, 
subtle, unseen in its action ; and all experience shows it is 
one of the most dangerous forms of tyranny. A corrupt 
judge poisons the wells of human society.* Scroggs and 
Jeffireys are names deservedly hated by mankind, and there 
are some American names likely to be added to them. The 
traditionary respect entertained here for an office which has 
been graced by some of the noblest men in the land, doubles 
our demger. 

* Since the first publication of this sermon we have seen eight-and- 
thirty men indicted for treason under the fugitive slave law, because 
they resisted the attempt to kidnap one of their number, and killed 
one of the kidnappers. This indictment was found at the instiga- 
tion of an officer of the government, who adds new infamy to the 
name <^ the great first murderer. 
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Bat m attack » maide oo anodier safeguard of aoeiety, yet 
more impcHtuit. We have been told that there is do law 
higher than a hnman slatate, no law of God above an act of 
the American Congress. Yon know how tfiis doctrine of the 
supremacj d the lower law has been taught in the high 
places of the Stale, in the high places of the church, and in 
the low places of the public press. You know with what 
soeera men hsTC been assailed who appealed to conscience, 
to religi<», and said, ^ The law of God is supreme ; above all 
the enactments of mortal roen.'^ You have been witness to 
attempts to howl down the justice of iSbe Almighty. We 
have had declamation and preaching against the law of God. 
It is said the French Assembly, some fifty or sixty years ago, 
voted that diere should be no public worship of God ; that 
there was no God to worship ; but it was left for politicians 
and preachers of America, in our time, to declare that there 
is no law above the caprice of mortal men. Did the French 
philosophers ** decree speculative atheism ? the American 
wise men ^' put it in practice. They deny the function of 
God. ^ He has nothing to do with mankind.*^ This doctrine 
is one of the foulest ever taught, and tends directly to 
debauch the conscience of the people. What if there were 
no law higher than an act of Parliament? what would 
become of the Parliament itself? There is such a thing 
conceivable as personal, speculative atheism. I think it is a 
very rare thing. I have never known an atheist : for, with 
all about us speaking of God ; all within us speaking of him ; 
every telescope revealing the infinite Mind in nebuls resolv- 
ed to groups of systems of suns ; every microscope revealing 
the infinite Father, yea, Mother of the world, in a drop of 
water, a grain of perishing wood, or an atom of stone ; every 
little pendulum revealing his unchan^ng law on a small 
scale ; and this whole group of solar systems, in its slow and 
solemn swing through heavenly space, disclosing the same 
law on a scale which only genius at first can comprehend, 
— it is not easy to arrive at personal, speculative atheism. 
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It would be a dreadful thing, the stark denial of a God. To 
say there is no infinite Mind in finite matter, no order in the 
universe, in providence only a fate, no God for all, no Father 
for any, only an inextinguishable nothing that fills the desert 
and illimitable ether of space and time, the whence and 
whither of all that are, — such a belief is conceivable ; but I 
do not believe that there is a single atheist living on the 
whole round world. There is no general danger of personal, 
speculative atheism. When M. Lalande declared that he 
saw no Ciod through his telescope, though he meant not to 
deny the real God of nature, the world rang with indigna- 
tion at an astronomer undevout and mad. But practical, 
political atheism has become a common thing in America, 
in New England. This is not a denial of the essence of 
God and his being, but of his function as Supreme Ruler of 
the church, of the State, of the people, of the universe. Of 
that there is danger. The devil of ambition tempts th^ great 
man to it ; the devil of covetousness, the little man. Both 
strike hands, and say, ^^ There is no higher law ; " and low 
men lift up their mean foreheads in the pulpits of America, 
and say, ^^ It is the voice of a God, and not of a man. There 
is no higher law.'^ The greatest understanding of this land, 
with haughty scorn, has lately said, '^ The North Mountain 
is very high ; the Blue Ridge, higher still ; the Alleghanies, 
higher than either ; and yet this * higher law ' ranges farther 
than an eagle's flight above the highest peaks of the Alle- 
ghanies.^' • The impious taunt was received with " laughter *' 
by men who have long acted on the maxim that there is no 
law of God, and whose State is impoverished by the attempt 
to tread His law under foot. I know men in America have 
looked so long at political economy that they have forgotten 
political morality, and seem to think politics only national 
housekeeping, and he the best ruler who buys cheapest and 
sells dearest. But I confess I am amazed when statesmen 



* Speeeh at Capron Springs. 
33* 
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forget the leaBOOs of those great men that hare gone hefon 
us, and built up the social state, whose ^^ deep ibundationa 
have been laid with prayer.^' What ! is there no law abore 
the North Mountain ; above the Blue Ridge ; higher than 
the Alleghanies ? Why, the old Hebrew poet told us of One 
^^ which removeth the mountains, and they know not; which 
overturneth them in his anger ; which alone spreadeth out 
the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the aea. Lo! 
he goeth by me, and I see him not ; he passeth on also, but 
I perceive him not.*' Yes, there is One — his law ^^an 
eagle's flight above the Alleghanies '' — who humbleth him- 
self to behold the things that are in heaven, whose strong 
hand setteth fast the mountains ; yea. One who hath weighed 
the mountains in scales ; before whom all nations are as a 
very little thing. Yes, Father in heaven ! before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God. Yea, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all gener- 
ations. Thy name alone is excellent ; thy glory above the 
earth and heaven ! 

No higher law for States than the poor statutes they 
enact ! 

" Among the assemblies of the great 
A greater Ruler takes his seat ; 
The God of heaven as Judge surveys 
These ' gods of earth * and all their ways : — 
* Why will you frame oppressive laws ? 
Or why support the unrighteous cause ? 
When will you once defend the poor, 
That foes may vex the saints no more ? ' 
They know not, Lord, nor will they know j 
Dark are the ways in which they go ; 
Their name of ' earthly gods * is vain. 
For they shall fall and die like men." 

It would be a great calamity for this nation to lose all of 
its mighty riches, and have nothing left but the soil we 
stand on. But, in seven or eight generations, it would all 
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be restored again ; for all the wealth of America has been 
won in less time. We are not two hundred and fifty years 
from Jamestown and Plymouth. It would be a great mis- 
fortune to lose all the foremost families of the nation. But 
England lost hers in the War of the Roses ; France, in her 
Revolution. Nature bore great men anew, and fresh fami- 
lies sprung up as noble as the old. But, if this generation 
in America could believe that there was no law of Grod for 
you and me to keep, — say the acts of CJongress what they 
might say, — no law to tame the ambition of men of moun- 
tain greatness, and curb the eagle's flight of human tyranny, 
that would be a calamity which the nation would never 
recover from. No! then religion would die out; affection 
fall dead ; conscience would perish ; intellect give up the 
ghost, and be no more. No law higher than human will ! 
No watchmaker can make a long pendulum vibrate so quick 
as a short In this very body there is that law. I wake 
and watch and will; my private caprice turns my hand, 
now here, now there. But who controls my breath ? Who 
bids this heart beat all day long, and all the night, sleep I 
or wake ? Whose subtle law holds together these particles 
of flesh, of blood, and bone in marvellous vitality ? Who 
gives this eye its power to see, and opens wide the portal 
of the ear? and who enchants, with most mysterious life, 
this wondrous commonwealth of dust I call myself? It is 
the same Hand whose law is " higher than the Blue Ridge," 
an " eagle's flight above the Alleghanies." Who rules the 
State, and, out of a few stragglers that fled here to New 
England for conscience' sake, built up this mighty, wealthy 
State ? Was it Carver and Winthrop who did all this ; 
Standish and Saltonstall ? Was it the cunning craftiness 
of mightiest men that consciously, well knowing what they 
did, laid the foundations of our New England State and 
our New England church ? Why, the boys at school know 
better. It was the eternal God, whose higher law the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan essayed to keep, not knowing 
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whereanto the thing would grow. Shall the foot say in his 
heart there is no God ? He cannot make a hair grow on 
his head but by the eternal law of his Father in heaven. 
Will the politician say there is no law of Grod for States ? 
Ask the sorrowing world; let Austria and Hungary make 
reply. Nay, ask the Southern States of America to show 
us their rapid increase in riches, in ciyilization ; to show us 
their schools and their scholars, their literature, their science, 
and their art ! No law of God for States f It is writ on the 
iron leaf of destiny, ^^ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a curse to any people.'^ Let the wicked hand of the 
South join with the Northern wicked hand, iniquity shall 
not prosper. But the eye of the wicked shall fail; they 
shall not escape ; their hope shall be as giving up the ghost, 
because their tongue and their doings are against the Lord, 
to provoke the eyes of his glory. Their root shall be as 
rottenness, and their blossom shall go up as dust, if they 
cast away the law of the Lord, and despise the word of the 
Holy One. 

In America the people are strongly attached to the insti- 
tutions, constitutions, and statutes of the land. On the 
whole, they are just establishments. If not, we made them 
ourselves, and can make them better when we will. The 
execution of laws is also popular. Nowhere in the world 
is there a people so orderly, so much attached to law, as 
the people of these Northern States. But one law is an 
exception. The people of the North hate the fugitive slave 
law, as they have never hated any law since the stamp act. 
I know there are men in the Northern States who like it, — 
who would have invented slavery, had it not existed long 
before. But the mass of the Northern people hate this 
law, because it is hostile to the purpose of all just human 
law, hostile to the purpose of society, hostile to the purpose 
of individual life ; because it is hostile to the law of God, — 
bids the wrong, forbids the right. We disobey that, for the 
same reason that we keep other laws : because we rever- 
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ence the law of God. Why Bhould we keep that odious 
law which makes us hated wherever justice is loved ? Be- 
cause we must sometimes do a disagreeable deed to accom- 
plish an agreedl>le purpose ? The purpose of that law is to 
eaable three hundred thousand slaveholders to retake on our 
soil the men they once stole on other soil ! Most of the 
city churches of the North seem to think that is a good 
thing. Very well : is it worth while for fifteen million 
freemen to transgress the plainest of natural laws, the most 
obvious instincts of the human heart, and the plainest 
duties of Christianity, for that purpose ? The price to pay 
is the religious integrity of fifteen million men ; the thing 
to buy is a privilege for three hundred thousand slaveholders 
to use the North as a hunting-field whereon to kidnap men 
at our cost Judge you of that bargain. 

But I must end this long discourse. The other day I 
spoke of the vices of passion : great and terrible evils they 
wrought. They were as nothing to the vices of calculation. 
Passion was the flesh, ambition the devil. There are vices 
of democracy, vices of radicalism ; very great vices they 
are too. You may read of them in Hume and Alison. 
They are painted black as night and bloody as battle in tory 
journals of England, and the more vulgar tory journals of 
America. Democracy wrought terrible evils in Britain in 
Cromweirs time ; in France at her Revolution. But to the 
vices, the crimes, the sins of aristocracy, of conservatism, — 
they are what the fleeting lust of the youth is to the cool, 
hard, calculating, and indomitable ambition of the grown 
man. Badicalism pillaged Governor Hutchinson's house, 
threw some tea into the ocean ; conservatism set up its 
stamp act, and drove America into revolution. Radicalism 
helped Shadrach out of court ; conservatism enacted the 
fugitive slave bill. Badicalism sets up a republic that is 
red for six months; conservatism sets up a red monarchy 
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covered with blood for hundreds of years. Judge you from 
which we have the most to fear. 

Such are the safeguards of society ; such our condition. 
What shall we do ? Nobody would dare pretend to build 
a church except on righteousness ; that is, the rock of ages. 
Can you build a State on any other foundation — that hoase 
upon the sand ? What should you think of a minister of 
liie church who got his deacons together, and made a creed, 
and said, *^ There is no higher law ; no law of Grod. You, 
ay men, must take our word for your guidance, and do just 
as we bid you, and violate the plainest commands of con- 
science ? '' What would be atheism in a minister of the 
Church, — is that patriotism in a minister of the State ? A 
bad law is a most powerful instrument to demoralize and 
debauch the people. If it is a law of their own making, it 
is all the worse. There is no real and manly welfare for a 
man, without a sense of religious obligation to Grod ; none 
in a family, none in a church, none in a state. We want 
righteousness in the people, in their establishments, in their 
officers. I adjure you to reverence a government that is 
right, statutes that are right, officers that are right ; but to 
disobey every thing that is wrong. I entreat you by your 
love for your country, by the memory of your fathers, by 
your reverence for Jesus Christ, yea, by the deep and holy 
love of God which Jesus taught, and you now feel. 



XIII. 

THB POSITION AND DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. AN 
ADDRESS DSLIVERSD AT WATERTILLE, AUGUST 8, 1849. 



Men of a superior culture get it at the cost of the whole 
community, and therefore, at first owe for their education. 
They must pay back an equivalent, or else remain debtors 
to mankind, debtors for ever ; that is, beggars or thieves, 
/ such being the only class that are thus perpetually in debt 
and a burthen to the race. 

It is true that every man, the rudest Prussian boor, as 
well as Von Humboldt, is indebted to mankind for his cul- 
ture, to their past history and their existing institutions, to 
their daily toil. Taking the whole culture into the account, 
the debt bears about the same ratio to the receipt in all 
men. I speak not of genius, the inborn faculty which costs 
mankind nothing, only of the education thereof, which the 
man obtains. The Irishman who can only handle his spade, 
wear his garments, talk his wild brogue, and bid his beads, 
has four or five hundred generations of ancestors behind 
him, and is as long descended, and from as old a stock, as 
the accomplished patrician scholar at Oxford and Berlin. 
The Irishman depends on them all, and on the present 
generation for his culture. But he has obtained his devel- 
opment with no special outlay and cost of the human race. 
In getting that 'rude culture, he has appropriated nothing to 
himself which is taken from another man^s share. He has 
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paid as he went along, so he owes nothing in particular for 
his education ; and mankind has no claim on him as for 
value received. But the Oxford graduate has been a long 
time at school and college ; not earning, but learning ; living 
therefore at the cost of mankind, with an obligation and an 
implied promise to pay back when he comes of age and 
takes possession of his educated faculties. He therefore 
has not only the general debt which he shares with all men, 
but an obligation quite special and peculiar for his support 
while at study. 

This rule is general, and applies to the class of educated 
men with some apparent exceptions, and a very few real 
ones. Some men are born of poor but strong-bedied 
parents, and endowed with great abilities ; they inherit 
nothing except their share of the general civilization of 
mankind, and the onward impulse which that has given. 
These men devote themselves to study ; and having behind 
them an ancestry of broad-shouldered, hard-handed, stal- 
wart, temperate men, and deep-bosomed, red-armed and 
industrious mothers, they are able to do the work of two or 
three men at the time. Such men work while they study ; 
they teach while they learn ; they hew their own way 
through the wood by superior strength and skill bom in 
their bones, with an axe themselves have chipped out from 
the stone, or forged of metal, or paid for with the result of 
their first hewings. They are specially indebted to nobody 
for their culture. They pay as they go, owing the acade- 
mic ferryman nothing for setting them over into the elysiuni 
of the scholar. 

Only few men ever make this heroic and crucial experi- 
ment. None but poor men^s sons essay the trial. Noth- 
ing but poverty has whips sharp enough to sting indolent 
men, even of genius, to such exertion of the manly part. 
But even this proud race often runs into another debt: 
they run up long scores with the body, which must on« 
day be paid ^ with acVnti^\\eQA «xA «K^^^m\AK heart-bum- 
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nigs.'^ The credit on account of the hardy fathers, is not 
without iimit. It is soon exhausted ; especially in a land 
where the atmosphere, the institutions, and the youth of the 
people all excite to premature and excessive prodigality of 
effort. The hody takes a mortgage on the spendthrift spirit, 
demands certain regular periodic payments, and will one 
day foreclose for hreach of condition, impede the^ spirit's 
action in the premises, putting a very disagreeable keeper 
there, and finally expel the prodigal mortgagor. So it often 
happens, that a man who in his youth scorned a pecuniary 
debt to mankind, and would receive no favor even to buy 
culture with, ha« yet, unconsciously and against his will, 
contracted debts which trouble him in manhood, and impede 
his action all his life ; with swollen feet and blear eyes 
famous Griesbach pays for the austere heroism of his penu- 
rious and needy youth. The rosy bud of genius, on the 
poor man's tree, too of^en opens into a lean and ghastly 
flower. Could not Burns tell us this ? 

With the rare exceptions just hinted at, any man of a 
superior culture owes for it when obtained. Sometimes 
the debt is obvious: a farmer with small means and a 
large family sends the most hopeful of his sods to college. 
Look at the cost of the boy's culture. His hands are kept 
from work that his mind may be free. He fares on daintier 
food, wears more and more costly garments. Other mem- 
bers of the family must feed and clothe him, earn his 
tuition-fees, buy his books, pay for his fuel and room-rent. 
For this the father rises earlier than of old, yoking the oxen 
a great while before day of a winter's morning, and toils 
till long after dark of a winter's night, enduring cold and 
hardship. For this the mother stints her frugal fare, her 
humble dress ; for this the brothers must forego sleep and 
pastime, must toil harder, late and early both ; for this the 
sisters must seek new modes of profitable work, must wear 
their old finery long after it is finery no more. The spare 
we^ of the family, stinted to spare it, is spent on this 
VOL. II. 34 
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one youth. From the father to the daughters, all lay their 
bones to extraordinary work for him ; the whole family is 
pinched in body that this one youth may go brave and full. 
Even the family horse pays his tax to raise the education 
fee. 

Men see the hopeful scholar, graceful and accomplished, 
receiving his academic honors, but they see not the hard- 
featured father standing unheeded in the aisle, nor the older 
sister in an obscure corner of the gallery, who had toiled in 
a factory for the favored brother, tending his vineyard, her 
own not kept, who had perhaps learned the letters of Greek 
to hear him recite the grammar at home. Father and sister 
know not a word of the language in which his diploma is 
writ and delivered. At what cost of the family tree is this 
one flower produced ? How many leaves, possible blossoms, 
yea, possible branches have been absorbed to create this one 
flower, which shall perpetuate the kind, ai^er being beautiful 
and fragrant in its own season ? Yet, while these leaves 
are growing for the blossom's sake, and the life of the tree 
is directed thither with special and urgent emphasis, the 
difference between branch and blossom, leaf and petal, is 
getting more and more. By and by the two cannot com- 
prehend each other ; the acorn has forgotten the leaf which 
reared it, and thinks itself of another kin. Grotius, who 
speaks a host of languages, talking with the learned of all 
countries, and of every age, has forgot his mother tongue, 
and speech is at an end with her that bore him. The son, 
accomplished with many a science, many an art, ceases to 
understand the simple consciousness of his father and mother. 
They are proud of him — that he has outgrown them ; he 
ashamed of them when they visit him amid his scholarly 
company. To them he is a philosopher ; they only clowns 
in his eyes. He learns to neglect, perhaps to despise them, 
and forgets his obligation and his debt. Yet by their rude- 
ness is it that he is refined. His science and literary skill 
are purchased by their ignorance and uncouthness of manner 
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and of speech. Had the educational cost been equally 
divided, all had still continued on a level ; he had known no 
Latin, but the whole family might have spoken good Eng- 
lish. For all the difference which education has made be- 
twixt him and his kinsfolk he is a debtor. 

In New England you sometimes see extremes of social 
condition brought together. The blue-frocked father, well 
advanced, but hale as an October morning, jostles into 
Boston in a milk-cart, his red-cheeked grand-daughter be- 
side him, also coming for some useful daily work, while 
the youngest son, cultured at the cost of that grand-daugh- 
ter's sire and by that father's toil, is already a famous man ; 
perhaps also a proud one, eloquent at the bar, or powerful 
in the pulpit, or mighty in the senate. The family was not 
rich enough to educate all the children after this costly 
sort ; one becomes famous, the rest are neglected, obscure, 
and perhaps ignorant ; the cultivated son has little sympathy 
with them. So the men that built up the cathedrals of Stras- 
burg and Milan slept in mean hutches of mud and straw, 
dirty, cold and wet ; the finished tower looks proudly down 
upon the lowly thatch, all heedless of the cost at which 
itself arose. 

It is plain that this man owes for his education ; it is 
plain whom he owes. But all men of a superior culture, 
though born to wealth, get their education in the same way, 
only there is this additional mischief to complicate the mat- 
ter : the burthen of self-denial is not borne by the man's 
own family, but by other fathers and mothers, other brothers 
and sisters. They also pay the cost of his culture, bear 
the burthen for no special end, and have no personal or 
family joy in the success ; they do not even know the scholar 
they help to train. They who hewed the topstone of society 
are far away when it is hoisted up with shouting. Most of the 
youths now-a-days trained at Harvard College are the sons 
of rich m^n^ y^^ ^l^ey also, not less, are educated at the 
public charge ; beneficiaries not of the *' Hopkins' Fund," 
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bat of the whole commanity. Society is not yet rich enougb 
to afibrd so generous a culture to all who ask, who deserve, 
or who would pay for it a hundred-fold. The accomplished 
man who sits in his well endowed acholai^ip at Oxford, cs 
rejoices to be ^ Master of Trinity,^ though he have the estate 
of the Westminsters and Sutheriands behind him, is still the 
beneficiary of the public, and owes for his schooling. 

In the general way among the industrious classes of New 
England, a boy earns his living after he b twelve years old. 
If he gets the superior education of the sc^iolar solely by 
the pecuniary aid of his fother or others, when he is twenty- 
five and enters on his profession, law, medicine, or divinity, 
politics, school-keeping or trade, he has not earned his Latin 
grammar ; has rendered no appreciable service to mankind ; 
others have worked that he might study, and taught that he 
might learn. He has not paid the first cent towards his own 
schooling; he is indebted for it to the whole conmiunity. 
The ox-driver in the fields, the pavior in the city streets, 
the laborer on the railroad, the lumberer in the woods, the 
girl in the factory, each has a claim on him. If he despises 
these persons, or cuts himself oflf from sympathy with them; 
if he refuses to perform his function for them after they 
have done their possible to fit him for it ; he is not only the 
perpetual and ungrateful debtor, but is more guilty than the 
poor man^s son who forgets the family that sent him to 
college : for that family consciously and willingly made the 
sacrifice, and got some satisfaction for it in the visible suc- 
cess of their scheme, nay, are sometimes proud of the pride 
which scorns them, while with the mass of men thus slight- 
ed there is no return for their sacrifice. They did their 
part, faithfully did it; their beneficiary forgets his func- 
tion. 

The democratic party in New England does not much 
favor the higher seminaries of education. There has long 
been a suspicion against them in the mass of the commu- 
nity, and among tlie friends of the public education of the 
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people a serious distrust. This is the philosophy of that dis- 
content : public money spent on the higher seminaries is so 
much taken from the humbler schools, so much taken from 
the colleges of all for the college of the few ; men educated 
at such cost have not adequately repaid the public for the 
sacrifice made on their account ; men of superior education 
have not been eminently the friends of mankind, they do not 
eminently represent Truth, Justice, Philanthropy and Piety ; 
they do not point men to lofty human life, and go thither- 
ward in advance of mankind ; their superior education has 
narrowed their sympathies, instead of widening ; they use 
their opportunities against mankind, and not in its behalf, 
think, write, legislate and live not for the interest of mankind, 
but only for a class ; instead of eminent wisdom, justice, 
piety, tliey have eminent cunning, selfishness and want 
of faith. These charges are matters of allegation ; judge 
you if they be not also matters of fact. 

Now there is a common feeling amongst men that the 
scholar is their debtor, and, in virtue of this, that they have 
a right to various services from him. No honest man asks 
the aid of a farmer or a blacksmith without intending to 
repay him in money ; no assembly of mechanics would ask 
another to come two hundred miles and give them a month^s 
work, or a day's work. Yet they will ask a scholar to do so. 
What gratuitous services are demanded of the physician, of 
the minister, of the man of science and letters in general ! 
No poor man in Boston but thinks he has a good claim on 
any doctor ; no culprit in danger of liberty or life but will 
ask the services of a lawyer, wholly without recompense, to 
plead his cause. The poorest and most neglected class of 
men look on every good clergyman as their missionary and 
minister and friend ; the better educated and more powerful 
he is, the juster and greater do they feel their claim on him. 
A pirate in jail may command the services of any Christian 
minister in the land. Most of the high achievements in 
science, letters and art, have had no apparent pay. The 
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pay came beforehand : in general and ficm God, in the 
greater ability, ^^ the vision and the faculty divine,*^ but in 
particular also and from men, in the opportunity afibrded 
them by others for the use and culture thereof. Divinely 
and humanly they are well paid. Men feel that they have 
this right to the services of the scholar, in part because they 
dimly know that his superior education is purchased at 
the general cost. Hence, too, they are proud of the few 
able and accomplished men, feeling that all have a certain 
property therein, as liaving contributed their mite to the 
accumulation, by their divine nature related, to the men of 
genius, by their human toil partners in the acquirements of 
the scholar. This feeling is not confined to men who intel- 
lectually can appreciate intellectual excellence. The little 
parish in the mountains, and the great parish in the city* are 
alike proud of the able>headed and accomplished scholar, 
who ministers to them ; though neither the poor clowns of 
the village nor the wealthy clowns of the metropolia could 
enter into his consciousness and understand his favorite 
pursuits or loftiest thought Both would think it insulting 
to pay such a man in full proportion to his work or their 
receipt. Nobody offers a salary to the House of Lords : 
their lordship is their pay, and they must give back, in the 
form of justice and sound government, an equivalent for all 
they take in high social rank. They must pay for their 
nobility by being noble lords. 

How shall the scholar pay for his education ? He is to 
give a service for the service received. Thus the miller 
and the farmer pay one another, each paying with service 
in his own kind. The scholar cannot pay back bread for 
bread, and cloth for cloth. He must pay in the scholar's 
kind, not the woodman's or the weaver's. He is to repre- 
sent the higher modes of human consciousness ; his culture 
and opportunities of position fit him for that So he is not 
merely to go through the routine of his profession, as min- 
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ktety doctor, lawyer, merchant, school-master, politician, or 
maker of almanacs, and for his own advantage ; he is also 
to represept, truth, justice, beauty, philanthropy, and relijg- 
iffXLr-^ the highest facts of humaR Qxpeii&nce ; he must be 
common, but not vulgar, and, as a star, must dwell apart 
from the vulgarity of the selfish and the low. He may win 
money without doing this, get fame and power, and thereby 
seem to pay mankind for their advance to him, while he rides 
upon their neck ; but as he has not paid back the scholar's 
cost and in the scholar's way, he is a debtor still, and owes 
for his past culture and present position. 

Such is the position of the scholar every where, and such 
his consequent obligation. But in America there are some cir- 
cumstances which make the position and the duty still more 
important. Beside the natural aristocracy of genius, talent, 
and educated skill, in most countries there is also a con- 
Tentional and permanent nobility based on royal or patrician 
descent, an immovable aristocracy. Its members monopo- 
lize the high places of society, and if not strong by nature 
are so by position. Those men check the natural power of 
the class of scholars. The descendant of some famous 
chief of old time, takes rank before the Bacons, the Shak- 
speares and the Miltons of new families, born yesterday, 
to-day gladdened and gladdening with the joy of their 
genius, usurps their place, and for a time ^^ shoves away 
the worthy bidden guest" from the honors of the public 
board. Here there is no such class : a man born at all is 
well bom ; with a great nature, nobly born ; the career opens 
to all that can run, to all men that wish to try ; our aristoc- 
racy is movable, and the scholar has scope and verge 
enough. 

Germany has the largest class of scholars ; men of talent, 
sometimes of genius, of great working power, exceedingly 
well furnished for their work, with a knowledge of the past 
and the present. On the whole, they seem to have a greater 
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power of thought than the scholani of any other land. 
They live in a country where intellectual worth is rated at 
its highest value. As England is the paradise of the 
patrician and the millionaire, so is Germany for the man of 
thought ; Goethe and Schiller, and the Humboldts tock pre- 
cedence of the mere conventional arktocracy. T*he_empii6 
qf money is^iof £ngland4^that of mind is fcnr Giermany. 
6ut there the scholar is positively hindered in his function 
by the power of the government, which allows freedom of 
thought, and by education tends to promote it, yet not its 
correlative freedom of speech, and still less the consequent 
of that — freedom of act Revelations of new thought are 
indeed looked for, and encouraged in certain forms, but the 
corresponding revolution of old things is forbidden. An 
idea must remain an idea ; the government will not allow it 
to be become a deed, an institution, an idea organized in 
men. The children of the mind must he exposed to die, 
or, if left alive, their feet are cramped, so that they cannot 
go alone ; useless, joyless, and unwed, they remain in their 
father's house. The government seeks to establidi national 
unity of action, by the sacrifice of individual variety of 
action, personal freedom ; every man must be a soldier and 
a Christian, wearing the livery of the government on the 
body and in the soul, and going through the spiritual exer- 
cises of the church, as through tiie manual exercise of the 
camp. In a nation so enlightened, personal freedom cannot 
be wholly sacrificed, so thought is left free, but speech 
restricted by censorship — speech with the human mouth or 
the iron lips of the press. Now, as of old, is there a 
controversy between the temporal and the spiritual powers, 
about the investiture of the children of the soul. 

Then, on the other side, the scholar is negatively impeded 
by the comparative ignorance of the people, by their con- 
sequent lack of administrative power and self-help, and 
their distrust of themselves. There a great illumination 
has gone on in the upper heavens of the learned, meteors 
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corruscating into extraordinary glory ; it has hardly dawned 
on the low valleys of the common people. If it shines there 
at all, it is but as the Northern Aurora with a little crackling 
Doise, lending a feeble and uncertain light, not enough to 
walk with, and no warmth at all ; a light which disturbs the 
dip and alters the variation of the old historical compass, 
bewilders the eye, hides the stars, and yet is not bright 
enough to walk by without stumbling. There is a learned 
class, very learned and very large, with whom the scholar 
thinks, and for whom he writes, most uncouthly, in the lan- 
guage only of the schools, and, if not kept in awe by the 
government, they are contented that a thought should remain 
always a thought ; while in their own heart they disdain all 
authority but that of truth, justice, and love, they leave the 
pe<^le subject to no rule but the priest, the magistrate, and 
old custom, which usurp the place of reason, conscience and 
the afiections. There is a very enlightened pulpit, and a very 
dull audience. In America, it is said, for every dough-faced 
representative there is a dough-faced constituency, but in Ger- 
many there is not an intelligent people for each intelligent 
scholar. So on condition a great thought be true and revolu- 
tionary, it is hard to get it made a thing. Ideas go into a nun- 
nery, not a family. Phidias must keep his awful Jove only in 
his head; there is no marble to carve it on. Eichhorn and 
Strauss, and Kant and Hegel, with all their pother among the 
learned, have kept no boor from the communion-table, nor 
made him discontented with the despotism of the State. 
They wrote for scholars, perhaps for gentlemen, for the 
enlightened, not for the great mass of the people, in whom 
they had no confidence. There is no class of hucksters of 
thought, who retail philosophy to the million. The million 
have as yet no appetite for it. So the German scholar is 
hindered from his function on either hand by the power of 
the government, or the ignorance of the people. He talks 
to scholars and not men ; his great ideas are often as idle 
as shells in a lady^s cabinet. 
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In America all is quite different. There are no royal o«r 
patrician patrons, no plebeian clients in literature, no im^ 
movable aristocracy to withstand or eren retard the new 
genius, talent, or skill of the scholar. There is no class 
organized, accredited and confided in, to resist a new idea ; 
only the unorganized inertia of mankind retards the circula- 
tion of thought and the march of men. Our historical men 
do not found historical families ; our famous names of to-day 
are all new names in the State. American aristocracy is 
bottomed on money which no unnatural laws make steadfast 
and immovable. To exclude a scholar from the company 
of rich men, is not to exclude him from an audience that 
will welcome and appreciate. 

Then the government does not interfere to prohibit the 
exercise of thought. Speaking is free, preaching free, 
printing free. No administration in America could put 
down a newspaper or suppress the discussion of an unwel- 
come theme. The attempt would be folly and madness. 
There is no " tonnage and poundage " on thought It is 
seldom that lawless violence usurps the place of despotic 
government. The chief opponent of the new philosophy is 
the old philosophy. The old has only the advantage of a few 
years ; the advantage of possession of the ground. It has 
no weapons of defence which the new has not for attack. 
What hinders the growth of the new democracy of to-day ? — 
only the old democracy of yesterday, once green, and then 
full blown, but now going to seed. Every where else 
walled gardens have been built for it to go quietly to seed 
in, and men appointed, in God's name or the States', to ex- 
terminate as a weed every new plant of democratic thought 
which may spring up and suck the soil or keep off the sun, 
so that the old may quietly occupy the ground, and undis- 
turbed continue to decay and contaminate the air. Here it 
has nothing but its own stalk to hold up its head, and is 
armed with only such spines as it has grown out of its own 
substance. 
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Here the only power which continually impedes the pro- 
gress of mankind, and is conservative in the had sense, is 
Wealth, which represents life lived, not now a-living, and 
labor accumulated, not now a-doing. Thus the obstacle to 
free trade is not the notion that our meat must be home- 
grown and our coat home-spun, but the money invested in 
manufactures. Slavery is sustained by no prestige of an- 
tiquity, no abstract fondness for a patriarchal institution, 
no special zeal for ^^ Christianity '' which the churches often 
tell us demands it, but solely because the Americans have 
invested some twelve hundred millions of dollars in the 
bodies and souls of their countrymen, and fear they shall 
lose their capital. Whitney's gin for separating the cotton 
from its blue seed, making its culture and the labor of the 
slave profitable, did more to perpetuate slavery than all the 
^ Compromises of the Constitution.'' The last argument in 
its favor is always this : It brings money, and we would not 
lose our investment. Weapon a man with iron he will 
stand and fight; with gold, he will shrink and run. The 
class of capitalists are always cowardly ; here they are the 
only cowardly class that has much political or social influ- 
ence. Here gold is the imperial metal ; nothing but wealth 
k consecrated for life : the tonsure gets covered up or grown 
over; vows of celibacy are no more binding than dicers' 
oaths ; allegiance to the State is as transferable as a cent, 
and may 'be alienated by going over the border ; church- 
communion may be changed or neglected ; as men will, 
they sign off from Church and State ; only the dollar holds 
its own continually, and is the same under all administra- 
tions, ^ safe from the bar, the pulpit and the throne." Obsti- 
nate money continues in office spite of the prescriptive 
policy of Polk and Taylor ; the laws may change, South 
Carolina move out of the nation, the Constitution be broken, 
the Union dissolved, still money holds its own. That is the 
only peculiar weapon which the old has wherewith to repel 
the new. 
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Here, too, the scholar has as much freedom as he will 
take; himself alone stands in his own light, nothing else 
between him and the infinite majesty of Truth. He is free 
to think, to speak, to print his word and organize his thought 
No class of men monopolize public attention or high place. 
He comes up to the Genius of America, and she asks: 
" What would you have, my little man ? " " More liberty," 
lisps he. ** Just as much as you can carry,'' is the answer. 

Pay for it and take it, as much as you like, there it is.'^ 

But it is guarded ! '* ^^ Only by gilded flies in the daytime ; 
they look like hornets, but can only buzz, not bite widi 
their beak, nor sting with their tail. At night it is defended 
by daws and beetles, noisy but harmless. Here is marble, 
my son, not classic and famous as yet, but good as the 
Parian stone ; quarry as much as you will, enough for a 
nymph or a temple. Say your wisest and do your best 
thing ; nobody will hurt you ! " 

Not much more is the scholar impeded by the igno- 
rance of the people, not at all in respect to the substance of 
his thought. There is no danger that he will shoot over the 
heads of the people by thinking too high for the multitude. 
We have many authors below the market ; scarce one above 
it. The people are continually looking for something better 
than our authors give. No American author has yet been 
too high for the comprehension of the people, and compelled 
to leave his writings " to posterity after some centuries shall 
have passed by." If he has thought with the thinkers and 
have something to say, and can speak it in plain speech, he 
is sure to be widely understood. There is no learned class 
to whom he may talk Latin or Sanscrit, and who will 
understand iiim if he write as ill as Immanuel Kant ; there is 
not a large class to buy costly editions of ancient classics, 
however beautiful, or magnificent works on India, Egypt, 
Mexico — the class of scholars is too poor for that, the rich 
men have not the taste for such beauty — but there is an 
intelligent class of men who will hear a man if he has what 
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is worth listening to and says it plain. It will be understood 
and appreciated, and soon reduced to practice. Let him 
think as much in advance of men as he will, as far removed 
from the popular opinion as he may, if he arrives at a great 
truth he is sure of an audience, not an audience of fellow- 
scholars, as in Germany, but of fellow-men; not of the 
children of distinguished or rich men — rather of the young 
parents of such, an audience of earnest, practical people, 
who, if his thought be a truth, will soon make it a thing. 
They will appreciate the substance of his thought, though 
not the artistic form which clothes it. 

This peculiar relation of the man of genius to the people 
comes from American institutions. Here the greatest man 
stands nearest to the people, and without a mediator speaks 
to them face to face. This is a new thing : in the classic 
nations oratory was for the people, so was the drama, and 
the ballad ; that was all their literature. But this came to 
the people only in cities ; the tongue travels slow and address- 
es only the ear, while swif\ly hurries on the printed word and 
speaks at once to a million eyes. Thucydides and Tacitus 
wrote for a few ; Virgil sung the labors of the shepherd in 
old Ascrcean verse, hut only to the wealthy wits of Rome. 
^ I hate the impious crowd and stave them off,^^ was the 
scholar^s maxim then. All writing was for the few. The 
best English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is amenable to the same criticism, except 
the dramatic and the religious. It is so with all the perma- 
nent literature of Europe of that time. The same must be 
said even of much of the religious literature of the scholars 
then. The writings of Taylor, of Barrow, and South, of 
Bossuet, Massillon and Bourdaloue, clergy men. though they 
were, speaking with a religious and therefore a universal 
aim, always presuppose a narrow audience of men of nice 
culture. So they drew their figures from the schoolmen, from 
the Greek anthology, from heathen classics and the Christian 
FathexB. Their illustrations were embellishments to the 
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scholar, but only palpable darkness to the people. This 
fact of writing for a few nice judges was of great advantage 
to the form of the literature thus produced, but a disadvan- 
tage to the substance thereof, a misfortune to the scholar 
himself, for it belittled his sympathies and kept him within 
a narrow range. Even the religious literature of the men 
just named betrays a lack of freedom, a thinking for the 
learned and not for mankind ; it has breathed the air of the 
cloister not the sky, and is tainted with academic and monas- 
tic diseases. So the best of it is over-sentimental, timid, and 
does not point to hardy, manly life. Only Luther and 
Latimer preached to the million hearts of their contem- 
poraries. The dramatic literature, on the other hand, was for 
box, pit and gallery ; hence the width of poetry in its great 
masters ; hence many of its faults of form ; and hence the 
wild and wanton luxuriance of beauty which flowers out all 
over the marvellous field of art where Shakspeare walked 
and sung. In the pulpit, excellence was painted as a priest, 
or monk, or nun, loving nothing but God ; on the stage, as a 
soldier, magistrate, a gentleman or simple man, a wife and 
mother, loving also child and friend. Only the literature of 
the player and the singer of ballads was for the people. 

Here all is changed, every thing that is written is for the 
hands of the million. In three months Mr. Macaulay has 
more readers in America than Thucydides and Tacitus in 
twelve centuries. Literature, which was once the sacrament 
of the fewj only a shew-bread to the people, is now the 
daily meat of the multitude. The best works get reprinted 
with great speed ; the highest poetry is soon in all the news- 
papers. Authors know this, and write accordingly. It is 
only scientific works which ask for a special public. But 
even science, the proudest of the day, must come down from 
the clouds of the academy, lay off its scholastic garb, and 
appear before the eyes of the multitude in common work- 
day clothes. To large and mainly unlearned audiences 
Agassiz and Walker set forth the highest teachings of 
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physics and metaphysics, not sparing difficult things, but 
putting them in plain speech. Emerson takes his majestic 
intuitions of truth and justice, which transcend the ex- 
perience of the ages, and expounds them to the mechanics* 
apprentices, to the factory girls at Lowell and Chicopee, 
and to the merchants' clerks at Boston. The more original 
the speaker, and the more profound, the better is he relished ; 
the beauty of the form is not appreciated, but the original 
susbtance welcomed into new life over the bench, the loom, 
and even the desk of the counting-house. Of a deep man 
the people ask clearness also, thinking he does not see a 
thing wholly till he sees it plain. 

From this new relation of the scholar tb the people, and 
the direct intimacy of his intercourse with men, there comes 
a new modification of his duty : he is to represent the 
higher fkcts of human consciousness to the people, and 
express them in the speech of the people ; to think with the 
tsage and saint, but talk with common men. It is eaisy to 
discourse with scholars, and in the old academic carriage 
drive through the broad gateway of the cultivated class ; but 
here the man of genius is to take the new thought on his 
shoulders and climb up the stiff, steep hill, and find his way 
where the wild asses quench their thirst, and the untamed 
eagle builds his nest. Hence our American scholar must 
cultivate the dialectics of speech as well as thought. Power 
of speech without thought, a long tongue in an empty head, 
calls the people together once or twice, but soon its only 
echo is from an audience of empty pews. Thought without 
power of speech finds little welcome here ; there are not 
scholars enough to keep it in countenance. This popularity 
of intelligence gives a great advantage to the man of letters, 
who is also a man. He can occupy the whole space be- 
tween the extremes of mankind ; can be at once philosopher 
in his thought and people in his speech, deliver his word 
without an interpreter to mediate, and, like King Mithridates 
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in the story, talk with the fourscore natioiiB of his camp 
each io his own tongue. 

Further still, there are some peculiarities of the American 
mind, in which we difier from our English brothers. They 
are more inclined to the matter of fact, and appeal to 
history ; we, to the matter of ideas, and having no national 
history but of a revolution, may appeal at once to human 
nature. So while they are more historical, fond of names 
and precedents, enamored of limited facts and coy towards 
abstract and universal ideas, with the maxim, *'*' Stand by the 
fixed,*^ we are more metaphysical, ideal, do not think a 
thing right because actual, nor impossible because it has 
never been. The Americans are more metaphysical than 
the English ; have departed more from the old sensational 
philosophy, have welcomed more warmly the transcendental 
philosophy of Germany and France. The Declaration of 
Independence and all the State Constitutions of the North be- 
gin with a universal and abstract idea. Even preaching is 
abstract and of ideas. Calvinism bears metaphysical fruit 
in New England. 

This fact modifies «till more the function of the duty of 
the scholar. It determines htm to ideas, to facts for the 
ideas they cover, not so much to the past as the future, to 
the past only that he may guide the present and construct 
the future. He is to take his run in the past to acquire the 
momentum of history, his stand in the present and leap into 
the future. 

In this manner the position and duty of the scholar in 
America are modified and made peculiar ; and thus is the 
mode determined for him, in which to pay for his education 
in the manner most profitable to the public that has been at 
the cost of his training. 

There is a test by which we measure the force of a horse 
or a steam engine : the raising of so many pounds through 
so many feet in a given time. The test of the scholar's 
power is his ability to raise men in their development 
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In America there are three chief modes of acting upon 
the public, omitting others of small account. The first is 
the power which comes of National Wealth ; the next, that 
of Political Station ; the third, power of Spiritual Wealth, so 
to say, eminent wisdom, justice, love, piety, the power of 
sentiments and ideas, and the faculty of communicating them 
to other men, and organizing them therein. For the sake 
of shortness, let each mode of power be symbolized by its 
instrument, and we have the power of the Purse, of the Of- 
fice, and the Pen. 

The Purse represents the favorite mode of power with us. 
This is natural in our present stage of national existence and 
human development ; it is likely to continue for a long time. 
In all civilized countries which have outgrown the period 
when the sword was the favorite emblem, the Purse repre- 
sents the favorite mode of power with the mass of men ; but 
here it is so with the men of superior education. This 
power is not wholly personal, but extra- personal, and the 
man^s centre of gravity lies out of himself, less or more ; 
somewhere between the man and his last cent, the distance 
being greater or less as the man is less or greater than the 
estate. This is wielded chiefly by men of little education, 
except the practical culture which they have gained in the 
process of accumulation. Their riches they get purposely, 
their training by the way and accidentally. It is a singular 
misfortune of the country, that, while the majority of the 
people are better cultivated and more enlightened than any 
other population in the world, the greater part of the wealth 
of the nation is owned by men of less education and conse- 
quently of less enlightenment than the rich men of any 
leading nation in Europe. In England and France the 
wealth of this generation is chiefly inherited, and has gene- 
rally fallen to men carefully trained, with minds disciplined 
by academic culture. Here wealth is new, and mainly in 
the hands of men who have scrambled for it adroitly and 
with vigor. They have energy, vigor, forecast, and a 
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certain generosity, but, as a class, are narrow, vulgar, and 
conceited. Nine tenths of the property of the people is 
owned by one tenth of the persons, and these capitalists 
are men of little culture, little moral elevation. This is an 
accident of our position unavoidable, perhaps transient ; but 
it is certainly a misfortune that the great estates of the 
country, and the social and political power of such wealth, 
should be mainly in the hands of such men. The melan- 
choly result appears in many a disastrous shape : in the 
tone of the pulpit, of the press, and of the national politics ; 
much of the vulgarity of the nation is to be ascribed to this 
fact, that wealth belongs to men who know nothing better. 

The Office represents the next most popular mode of 
power. This also is extra-personal, the man^s centre of 
gravity is out of himself, somewhere between him and the 
lowest man in the State ; the distance depending on the pro- 
portion of manhood in him and the multitude, if the office 
is much greater than the man, then the officer's centre of 
gravity is further removed from his person. This is sought 
for by the ablest and best educated men in the land. But 
there is a large class of educated persons who do not aspire 
to it from lack of ability, for in our form of government it 
commonly takes some saliency of character to win the high 
places of office and use respectably this mode of power, 
while it demands no great or lofty talents to accumulate the 
largest fortune in America. It is true the whirlwind of an 
election, by the pressure of votes, may, now and then, take 
a very heavy body up to a great height Yet it does not 
keep him from growing giddy and ridiculous while there, 
and after a few years lets him fall again into complete insig- 
nificance, whence no Hercules can ever lift him up. A cor- 
rupt administration may do the same, but with the same 
result. This consideration keeps many educated men from 
the political arena; others are unwilling to endure the unsa- 
vory atmosphere of politics, and take part in a scramble so 
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▼ulgar ; bat still a lai^e portion of the educated and schol- 
ariy talent of the nation goes to that work. 

The power of the Pen is wholly personal. It is the appro- 
priate instrument of the scholar, but it is least of all desired 
and sought for. The rich man sends his sons to trade, to 
make too much oi inheritance yet more by fresh acquisi- 
tions of superfluity. He does not send them to literature, 
art or science. You find the scholar slipping in to other 
modes of action, not the merchants and politicians migrat- 
ing into this. He longs to act by the gravity of his money 
or station, not draw merely by his head. The Office carries 
the day before the Pen ; the Purse takes precedence of both. 
Educated men do not so much seek places that demand 
great powers, as those which bring much gold. Self-denial 
for money or office is common, for scholarship rare and 
unpopular. To act by money, not mind, is the ill concealed 
ambition of many a well-bred man ; the desire of this colors 
his day-dream, which is less of wisdom and more of wealth, 
or of political station ; so a first-rate clergyman desires to 
be razeed to a second-rate politician, and some ^^tall admi- 
ral '^ of a politician consents to be cut down and turned into 
a mere sloop of trade. The representative in Congress 
becomes a president of an insurance office or a bank, or the 
agent of a cotton mill ; the judge deserts his station on the 
bench and presides over a railroad ; the governor or senator 
wants a place in the post-office ; the historian longs for a 
*^ chance in the custom-house.'^ The Pen stoops to the 
Office, that to the Purse. The scholar would rather make a 
fortune by a balsam of wild cherry than write Hamlet or 
Paradise Lost for nothing; rather than help mankind by 
making a Paradise Regained. The well endowed minister 
thinks how much more money he might have made had he 
speculated in stocks and not theology, and mourns that the 
kingdom of heaven docs not pay in this present life four- 
fold. The professor of Greek is sony he was not a sur- 
veyor and superintendent of a railroad, he should have so 
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mach more money; that is what he has learned from Plato 
and Diogenes. We estimate the skill of an artist like that 
of a pedler, not by the pictures he has made, but by the 
money. There is a mercantile way of determining literary 
merit not by the author^s books, but by his balance with the 
publisher. No church is yet called after a man who is 
merely rich, something in the New Testament might hinder 
that ; but the ministers estimate their brother minister by 
the greatness of his position, not of his character ; not by 
his piety and goodness, not even by his reason and under- 
standing, the culture he has attained thereby, and the use 
he makes thereof, but by the wealth of his church and the 
largeness of his salary ; so that he is not thought the fortu- 
nate and great minister who has a lai^ outgo of spiritual 
riches, rebukes the sins of the nation and turns many to 
righteousness, but he who has a large material income, 
ministers, though poorly, to rich men, and is richly paid for 
that function. The well paid clergymen of a city tell the 
professor of theology that he must teach ^^ such doctrines 
as the merchants approve," or they will not give money to 
the college, and he, it, and *' the cause of the Lord " will 
all come to the ground at the same time and in kindred 
confusion. So blind Money would put out the heavenly 
eyes of science, and lead her also to his own ditch. It 
must not be forgotten that there are men in the midst of us, 
rich, respectable and highly honored with social rank and 
political power, who practically and in strict conformity with 
their theory, honor Judas, who made money by his treach- 
ery, far more than Jesus who laid down his life for men, 
whose money is deemed better than manhood. It must 
indeed be so. Any outrage that is profitable to the con- 
trolling portion of society is sure to be welcome to the 
leaders of the State, and is soon pronounced divine by the 
leaders of the church. 

It would seem as if the Pen ought to represent the favor- 
ite mode of power at a college; but even there the waters 
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of Pactolus are thought fairer than the Castalian, Heliconiaa 
spring, " or Siloa's brook that flowed fast by the oracle of 
Grod." The eollege is named after the men of wealth, not 
genius. How few professorships in America bear the names 
of men of science or letters, and not of mere rich men ! 
Which is Ihought the greatest benefactor of a college, he 
who endows it with money or with mind ? Even there it is 
the Purse, not the Pen that is the symbol of honor, and the 
University is " up for California," not Parnassus. 

£von in politics the Purse turns the scale. Let a party 
wrestle never so hard it cannot throw the dollar. Money 
controls and commands talent, not talent money. The suc- 
cessful shopke^^er frowns on and browbeats the accom- 
plished pditician, who has too much justice for the wharf 
and the board of brokers; he notices that the rich men 
avert their eye, or keep their beaver down, trembles and 
is sad, fearing that his daughter will never find a fitting 
spouse. The Purse buys up able men of superior education, 
corrupts and keeps them as its retained attorneys, in con- 
gress or the church, not as counsel but advocate, bribed to 
make the worse appear the better reason, and so help 
money to control the State and wield its power against the 
interest oi mankind. This is perfectly well known ; but no 
politician or minister, bribed to silence or to speech, ever 
loses his respectability because he is bought by respectable 
men, — if be get his pay. In all countries but this the 
Office is before the Purse ; here the State is chiefly an 
accessory of the Exchange, and our politics only mercan- 
tile. This appears sometimes against our will, in symbols 
not meant to tell the tale. Thus in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Massachusetts, a codfish stares the speaker in 
the face — not a very intellectual looking fish. When it was 
put tbere it was a symbol of the riches of the State, and so 
of the Commonwealth. With singular and unconscious 
satire it tells the legislature to have an eye ^^ to the main 
chance/' and, 'but for its fidelity to its highest instincts and 
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Ha obstinate silence, might be a symbol good enough for the 
place. 

Now after the Office and the Purse have taken their vota- 
ries from the educated class, the ablest men are certainly not 
left behind. Three roads open before our young Hercules 
as he leaves college, having respectively as finger-post, the 
Pen, the Office, and the Purse. Few follow the road of 
Letters. This need not be much complained of; nay it 
might be rejoiced in, if the Purse and the Office in their 
' modes of power did represent the higher consciousness of 
mankind. But no one contends it is so. 

Still there are men who devote themselves to some lite- 
rary callings which have no connection with political office, 
and which are not pursued for the sake of great wealth. 
Such men produce the greater part of the permanent 
literature of the country. They are eminently scholars ; 
permanent scholars who act by their scholar-craft, not by 
the state-craft of the politician, or the purse-craft of the 
capitalist. How are these men paying their debt and per- 
forming their function ? The answer must be found in the 
science and the literature of the land. 

American Science is something of which we may well be 
proud. Mr. Liebig in Germany has found it necessary to 
defend himself from the charge of following science for the 
loaves and fishes thereof, and he declares that he espoused 
Chemistry not for her wealthy dower, not even for the ser- 
vices her possible children might render to mankind, but 
solely for her own sweet sake. Amongst the English race, 
on both sides of the ocean, science is loved rather for the 
fruit than the blossom ; its service to the body is thought of 
more value than its service to the mind. A man's respec- 
tability would be in danger, in America, if he loved any 
science better than the money or fame it might bring. It 
is characteristic of us that a scholar should write for repu- 
tation and gold. Here, as elsewhere, the unprofitable parts 
of science fall to the lot of poor men. When the rich man's 
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son has the natural calling that way, puhlic opinion would 
dissuade him from the study of nature. The greatest sci- 
entific attainments do not give a man so high social consid- 
eration as a political office or a successful speculation — 
unless it be the science which makes money. Scientific 
schools we call after merely rich men, not men of wealthy 
minds. It is true we name streets and squares, towns and 
counties after Franklin, but it is because he keeps the light- 
ning from factories, churches, and bams ; tells us not ^^ to 
give too much for the whistle,'' and teaches *•*• the way to 
make money plenty in every man's pocket." We should 
not name them after Cuvier and La Place. 

Notwithstanding this, the scientific scholars o£ America, 
both the home-bom and the adopted sons, have manfully 
paid for their culture, and done honor to the land. This is 
true of men in all departments of science, — from that 
which searches the deeps of the sky to that which explores 
the shallows of the sea. Individuals, States, and the nation 
have all done themselves honor by the scientific researches 
and discoveries that have been made. The outlay of money 
and of genius for things which only pay the head and not 
the mouth of man, is beautiful and a little surprising in such 
a utilitarian land as this. Time would fail me to attend to 
particular cases. 

Look at the Literature of America. Reserving the excep- 
tional portion thereof to be examined in a moment, let us 
study the instantial portion of it, American Literature as a 
whole. This may be distributed into two main divisions : 
First comes the Permanent Literature, consisting of works 
not designed merely for a single and transient occasion, but 
elaborately wrought for a general purpose. This is literature 
proper. Next follows the Transient Literature, which is 
brought out for a particular occasion, and designed to serve 
a special purpose. Let us look at each. 

The Permanent Literature of America is poor and meagre ; 
it does not bear the mark of manly hands, of original. 
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creative minds. Most of it is rather milk for babes than 
meat for men, though much of it is neither fresh meat nor 
new milkf but the old dish often served up before. In 
respect to its form, this portion of our literature is an imita- 
tion. That is natural enough, considering the youth of the 
country. Every nation, like every man, even one bom to 
genius, begins by imitation. Raphael, with servile pencil, 
followed his masters in his youth, but at length his artistic 
eye attracted new-bom angels from the calm stillness of 
their upper heaven, and with liberal, free hand, with masterly 
and original touch, the painter of the newness amased the 
world. 

The early Christian literature is an imitation of the 
Hebrew or the classic type : even after centuries had passed 
by, Sidonius, though a bishop of the church, and destined to 
become a saint, uses the old heathen imagery, referring to 
Triptolemus as a model for Christian woik, and talks about 
Triton and Galatea to the Christian Queen of the Goths. 
Saint Ambrose is a notorious imitator of pagan Cicero. The 
Christians were all anointed with Jewish nard ; and the 
sour grapes they ate in sacrament have set on edge their 
children's teeth till now. The modem nations of Europe 
began their literature by the driest copies of Livy and Virgil. 
The Germans have the most original literature of the last 
hundred years. But till the middle of the past century their 
permanent literature was chiefly in Latin and French, 
with as little originality as our own. The real poetic life of 
the nation found vent in other forms. It is natural therefore, 
and according to the course of history, that we should begin 
in this way. The best political institutions of England are. 
cherished here, so her best literature, and it is not surprising 
that we are content with this rich inheritance of artistic toil. 
In many things we are independent, but in much that relates 
to the higher works of man, we are still colonies of England. 
This appears not only in the vulgar fondness for English 
fashions, manners and the like, which is chiefly an aflectation. 
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but in the servile style with which we copy the great or 
little models of English literature. Sometimes this is done 
consciously, oftener without knowing it. 

But the substance of our permanent literature is as faulty 
as its form. It does not bear marks of a new, free, vigorous 
mind at work, looking at things from the American point 
of view, and though it put its thought in antique forms, 
yet thinking originally and for itself. It represents the 
average thought of respectable men, directed to some 
particular subject, and their average morality. It repre- 
sents Nothing more ; how could it while the ablest men 
have gone off to politics or trade ? It is such literature as 
almost any body might get up if you would give him a little 
time to make the preliminary studies. There is little in it 
that is national ; little individual and of the writer^s own 
mind ; it is ground out in the public literary mill. It has 
no noble sentiments, no great ideas, nothing which makes 
you bum ; nothing which makes you much worse or much 
better. You may feed on this literature all your days, and 
whatsoever you may gain in girth, you shall not take in 
thought enough to add half an inch to your stature. 

Out of every hundred American literary works printed 
since the century began, about eighty will be of this charac- 
ter. Compare the four most conspicuous periodicals of Amer- 
ica with the four great quarterlies of England, and you se^e 
how inferior our literature is to theirs — in all things, in 
form and in substance too. The European has the freedom 
of a well-bred man — it appears in the movement of his 
thought, his use of words, in the easy grace of his sentences, 
and the general manner of his work ; the American has the 
stiffness and limitations of a big, raw boy in the presence of 
his school-master. They are proud of being English, and 
so have a certain lofty nationality which appears in their 
thought and the form thereof, even in the freedom to use 
and invent new words. Our authors of this class seem 
ashamed that they are Americans, vnd accordingly are timid 
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ungraceful and weak. They dare not be original when 
they could. Hence this sort of literature is dull. A man 
of the average mind and conscience, heart and soul, studies 
a particular subject a short time — for this is the land of 
brief processes — and writes a book thereof, or thereon ; a 
critic of the same average makes his special study of the 
book, not its theme, ^^ reviews ^^ the work ; is as ready, and 
able to pass judgment on Bowditch^s translation of La Place 
in ten days aAer its appearance as ten years, and distributes 
praise and blame, not according to the author^s knowledge, 
but the critic^s ignorant caprice, and then average mvi read 
the book and the critique with no immoderate joy or unmeas- 
ured grief They learn some new facts, no new ideas, and 
get no loAy impulse. The book was written without inspi- 
ration, without philosophy, and .is read with small profit 
Yet it is curious to observe the praise which such men 
receive, how soon they are raised to the House of Lords in 
English literature. I have known three American Sir Wal- 
ter Scotts, half a dozen Addisons, one or two Macaulays, 
a historian that was Hume and Gibbon both in one ; several 
Burnses, and Miltons by the quantity, not ^^ mute,^^ the 
more is the pity, but " inglorious " enough ; nay, even vain- 
glorious at the praise which some penny-a-liner, or dollar-a- 
pager foolishly gave their cheap extemporary stuff. In sacred 
literature it is the same : in a single winter at Boston we 
had two American Saint Johns, in full blast for several 
months. Though no Felix trembles, there are now extant 
in the United States not less than six American Saint Pauls, 
in no manner of peril, except the most dangerous — of idle 
praise. 

A living, natural, and full grown literature contains two 
elements. One is of mankind in general ; that is human 
and universal. The other is of the tribe in special, and of 
the writer in particular. This is national and even personal : 
you see the idiosyncracy of the nation and the individual 
author in the work. The universal human substance ac- 
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cepts the author^s form, and the public wine of mankind runs 
into the private bottle of the author. Thus the Hebrew 
literature of the Old Testament is fresh and original in 
substance and in form ; the two elements are plain enough, 
the universal and the particular. The staple of the Psalms 
of David is human, of mankind, it is trust in God ; but the 
twist, the die, the texture, the pattern, all that is Hebrew — 
of the tribe, and personal — of David, shepherd, warrior, 
poet, king. You see the pastoral hill-sides of Judea in his 
holy hymns ; nay, " Uriah's beauteous wife " now and 
then sidles in to his sweetest psalm. The Old Testament 
books smell of Palestine, of its air and its soil. The Rose 
of Sharon has Hebrew earth about its roots. The geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land, its fauna and its flora both, even 
its wind and sky, its early and its latter rain, all appear in 
the literature of historian and bard- It is so in the Iliad. 
You see how the sea looked from Homer's point of view, 
and know how he felt the west wind, cold and raw. The 
human element has an Ionian form and a Homeric hue. 
The ballads of the people in Scotland and England are 
national in the same way ; the staple of human life is 
wrought into the Scottish form. Before the Germans had 
any permanent national literature of this character, their 
fertile mind found vent in legends, popular stories, now the 
admiration of the learned. These had at home the German 
dress, but as the stories travelled into other lands, they 
kept their human flesh and blood, but took a different garb 
and acquired a different complexion from every country 
which they visited, and, like the streams of their native 
Swabia, took the color of the soil they travelled through. 

The permanent and instant ial literature of America is not 
national in this sense. It has little that is American ; it 
might as well be written by some book-wright in Leipsic 
or London, and then imported. The individuality of the 
nation is not there, except in the cheap, gaudy binding of 
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the work. The nationality of America is only stamped on 
the lids, and vulgarly hlazoned on the back. 

Is the book a History ? it is written with no such freedom 
as you should expect of a writer, looking at the breadth o( 
the world from the lof^y stand-point of America. There is no 
new philosophy of history in it You would not think it 
was written in a democracy that keeps the peace without 
armies or a national jail. Mr. Macaulay writes die history 
of England as none but a North-Briton could do. Aston- 
ishingly well read, equipped with literary dtill at least 
equal to the masterly art of Voltaire, mapping out his sub- 
ject like an engineer, and adorning it like a painter, you 
yet see, all along, that the author is a Scotchman and a 
whig. Nobody else could have written so. It is of Mr. 
Macaulay. But our American writer thinks about matters 
just as every body else does ; that is, he does not think at 
all, but only writes what he reads, and then, like the good- 
natured bear in the nursery story, ^' thinks he has been 
thinking.^^ It is no such thing, he has been writing the 
common opinion of common men, to get the applause of 
men as common as himself. 

Is the book of Poetry ? the substance is chiefly old, the 
form old, the allusions are old. It is poetry of society, not 
of nature. You meet in it the same everlasting mythology, 
the same geography, botany, zoology, the same symbols ; 
a new figure of speech suggested by the sight of nature, no^ 
the reading of books, you could no more find than a fresh 
shad in the Dead Sea. You take at random eight or ten 
" American poets " of this stamp, you see at once what was 
the favorite author with each new bard ; you often see what 
particular work of Shelley, or Tennyson, or Milton, or 
George Herbert, or, if the man has culture enough, of 
Goethe, or Uhland, Jean Paul, or Schiller, suggested the 
"American Original." His inspiration comes from lite- 
rature, not from the great universe of nature or of human 
life. You see that this writer has read Percy's Reliques, 
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and the Grerman Wunderhoni; but you would not know 
that he wrote in a republic — in a land full of new life, with 
great rivers and tall mountains, with maple and oak trees 
that turn red in the autumn, amongst a people who hold 
town-meetings, have free schools for every body, read news- 
papers voraciously, who have lightning rods on their stee- 
ples, ride in railroads, are daguerreotyped by the sun, and 
who talk by lightning from Halifax to New Orleans, who 
listen to the whippoorwill and the bobolink, who believe in 
Slavery and the Declaration of Independence, in the devil 
and the five points of Calvinism. You would not know where 
our poet lived, or that he lived any where. Reading the 
Iliad, *you doubt that Homer was born blind ; but our bard 
seems to have been deaf also, and for expressing what was 
national in his time, might likewise have been dumb. 

Is it a volume of Sermons ? they might have been written 
at Edinburgh, Madrid, or Constantinople as well as in New 
England ; as well preached to the *' Homo Sapiens " of 
LinnsBus, or the Man in the Moon, as to the special audience 
that heard, or heard them not, but only paid for having the 
things preached. There is nothing individual about them ; 
the author seems as impersonal as Spinoza's conception of 
God. The sermons are like an almanac calculated for the 
meridian of no place in particular, for no time in special. 
There is no allusion to any thing American. The author 
never mentions a river this side of the Jordan ; knows no 
mountain but Lebanon, Zion, and Carmel, and would think 
it profane to talk of the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, of 
Monadnoc and the Androscoggin. He mentions Babylon 
and Jerusalem, not New York and Baltimore ; you would 
never dream that he lived in a church without a bishop, and 
a state without a king, in a democratic nation that held 
three million slaves, with ministers chosen by the people. 
He is surrounded, clouded over and hid by the traditions of 
the " ages of faith " behind him. He never thanks God for 
the dew and the snow, only for " the early and the latter 
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rain^ of a cla»ic ncred land ; a te'ttp^rance mas, he Ueases 
God for the wioe because the great Psalmist did so thoiisaods 
of years ago. He speaks of the olive and the fig-tree which 
he never saw, not of the apple-tree and the peach before 
his eyes all day long, their fruit the joy of his children's 
heart If you guessed al his time and place, you would 
think he lived, not under General Taylor, but under King 
Ahab, or Jeroboam ; that his audience rode on camels 
or in chariots, not in steam cars ; that they fought with bows 
and arrows aginst the children of Moab ; that their favorite 
sin was the worship of some graven image, and that they 
made their children pass through the fire unto Moloch, not 
through the couuting-house unto Mammon. You would not 
know whether the preacher was married or a bachelor, rich 
or poor, saint or sinner ; you would probably conclude he 
was not much of a saint, nor even much of a sinner. 

The authors of this portion of our literature seem a^iamed 
of America. One day she will take her revenge. They 
are the parasites of letters, and live on what other men have 
made classic. They would study the Holy Land, Greece, 
Etniria, Egypt, Nineveh, spots made famous by great and 
holy men, and let the native races of America fade out, taking 
no paios to study the monuments which so swiftly pass away 
from our own continent It is curious that most of the 
accounts of the Indians of North America come from men 
not natives here, from French and Germans ; and characteris- 
tic that we should send an expedition to the Dead Sea, while 
wide tracts of this continent lie all untouched by the white 
roan's foot ; and, also, that while we make such generous 
and noble efforts to christianize and bless the red, yellow, 
and black heathens at the world's end, we should leave the 
American Indian and Negro to die in savage darkness, the 
South making it penal to teach a black man to write or 
read. 

Yet, there is one portion of our permanent literature, if 
literature it may be called, which is wholly indigenous and 
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original. The lives of the early martyrs and confessors are 
purely Christian, so are the legends of saints and other pious 
men : there was nothing like this in the Hebrew or heathen 
literature ; cause and occasion were alike wanting for it. 
So we have one series of literary productions that could be 
written by none but Americans, and only here : I mean the 
Lives of Fugitive Slaves. But as these are not the work 
of the men of superior culture, they hardly help to pay the 
scholar's debt. Yet all the original romance of America is 
in them, not in the white man's novel. 

Next is the Transient Literature, composed chiefly of 
speeches, orations, state papers, political and other occa- 
sional pamphlets, business reports, articles in the journals, 
and other productions designed to serve some present pur- 
pose. These axe commonly the work of educated men, 
though not of such as make literature a profession. Tak- 
ing this department as a whole, it differs much from the 
permanent literature; here is freshness of thought and 
newness of form. If American books are mainly an imi- 
tation of old models, it would be difficult to find the proto- 
type of some American speeches. They " would have 
made Quintillian stare and gasp.'' Take the State Papers 
of the Americaa government during the administration of 
Mr. Polk, the speeches made in Congress at the same time, 
the State Papers of the several States — you have a much 
better and more favorable idea of the vigor and originality 
of the American mind, than you would get from all the 
bound books printed in that period. The diplomatic writings 
of American politicians compare favorably with those of 
any nation in the world. In eloquence no modern nation 
is before us, perhaps none is our equal. Here you see the 
inborn strength and manly vigor of the American mind. 
You meet the same spirit which fells the forest, girdles the 
land with railroads, annexes Texas and covets Cuba, Nicara- 
gua, all the worid. You see that the authors of this litera- 
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ture are workers also. Odiefs haTe read of wfld beasts ; hen 
are the men that have seen die wolf. 

A portion of this literature represents the past, and has 
the rices already named. It comes from haman history and 
not human nature ; as you read it, you think of the inertia 
and the cowardliness of mankind; nothing is progressiYe, 
nothing noble, generous or just, only respectable. The past 
is preferred before the present ; money is put before men, 
a vested right before a natural right. Such literature ap- 
pears in all countries. The ally of despotism, and the 
foe of mankind, it is yet a legitimate exponent of a large 
class of men. The leading journals of America, political and 
commercial, or literary, are poor and feeUe ; our reviews 
of books afibrd matter for grave consideration. You would 
often suppose them written by the same hand which manu- 
factures the advertisementB of the grand caravan, or some 
patent medicine ; or when unfavorable, by some of the men 
who write defamatory articles on the eve of an election. 

But a large part of this transient literature is very difier- 
ent in its character. Its authors have broken with the tradi- 
tions of the past ; they have new ideas, and plans for putting 
them in execution, they are full of hope ; are national to 
the extreme, bragging and defiant They put the majority 
before institutions ; the rights of the majority before the 
privilege of a few ; they represent the onward tendency and 
material prophecy of the nation. The new activity of the 
American mind here expresses its purpose and its prayer. 
Here is strength, hope, confidence, even audacity; all is 
American. But the great idea of the Absolute Right does 
not appear, all is more national than human ; and in what 
concerns the nation, it is not justice, the point where all 
intcrcHts arc balanced, and the welfare of each harmonizes 
with that of all, which is sought ; but the " greatest good of 
the greatest number ; " that is, only a privilege had at the 
cost of the smaller number. Here is little respect for uni- 
versal humanity ; little for the Eternal Laws of God which 
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override all the traditions and contrivances of men ; more 
reverence for a statute, or constitution, which is indeed the 
fundamental law of the political State^ but is often only an 
attempt to compromise between the fleeting passions of the 
day and the Immutable Morality of God. Amid all the 
public documents of the nation and the several States, in 
the speeches and writings of favorite men, who represent and 
so control the public mind, for fifty years, there is little 
that *' stirs the feelings infinite " within you ; much to make 
us more American, not more manly. There is more head 
than heart; native intellect enough; culture that is compe- 
petent, but little conscience, or real religion. How many 
newspapers, how many politicians in the land go at all 
beyond the whig idea of protecting the property now accu- 
mulated, or the democratic idea of ensuring the greatest 
material good of the greatest number ? Where are we to 
look for the representative of justice, of the unalienable 
rights of all the people and all the nations ? In the triple 
host of article- makers, speech-makers, lay and clerical, and 
makers of laws, you find but few who can be trusted to 
stand up for the unalienable rights of men ; who will never 
write, speak, nor vote in the interests of a party, but always 
in the interest of mankind, and will represent the justice of 
God in the forum of the world. 

This literature, like the other, fails of the high end of 
writing and of speech : with more vigor, more freedom, more 
breadth of vision, and an intense nationality, the authors 
thereof are just as far from representing the higher con- 
sciousness of mankind, just as vulgar as the tame and well 
licked writers of the permanent literature. Here are the 
men who have cut their own way through the woods, men 
with more than the average intelligen(;;e, daring and strength, 
but with less than the average justice which is honesty in 
the abstract, less than the average honesty which is justice 
concentrated upon small particulars. 

Exam'me both these portions of American literature, the 
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permanent and the fleeting — you see their educated authors 
are no higher than the rest of men. They are the slaves of 
public opinion, as much as the gossip in her little village. It 
may not be the public opinion of a coterie of crones, but of 
a great party ; that makes little odds, they are worshippers 
of the same rank, idolaters of the same wealth ; the gossiping 
granny shows her littleness the size of life, while their defor- 
mity is magnified by the solar miscroscope of high office. 
Many a popular man exhibits his pigmy soul to the multitude 
of a whole continent, idly mistaking it for greatness. They 
are swayed by vulgar passions, seek vulgar ends, address vul- 
gar motives, use vulgar means ; they may command by their 
strength, they cannot refine by their beauty or instruct by 
their guidance, and still less inspire by any eminence of 
manhood which they were bom to or have won. They build 
on the surface-sand for to-day, not on the rock of ages for 
ever. With so little conscience, they heed not the solemn 
voice of history, and respect no more the prophetic instincts 
of mankind. 

To most men the approbation of their fellows, is one of 
the most desirable things. This approbation appears in the 
various forms of admiration, respect, esteem, confidence, 
veneration and love. The great man obtains this af\er a 
time, and in its highest forms, without seeking it, simply by 
faithfulness to his nature. He gets it, by rising and doing 
his work, in the course of nature, as easily and as irresisti- 
bly as the sun gathers to the clouds the evaporation of land 
and sea, and like the sun to shed it down in blessings on 
mankind. Little men seek this, consciously or not knowing 
it, by stooping, cringing, flattering the pride, the passion, or 
the prejudice of others. So they get the approbation of 
men, but never of Man. Sometimes this is sought for by 
the attainment of some accidental quality, which low-minded 
men hold in more honor than the genius of sage or poet, or 
the brave manhood of some great hero of the soul. In 
England though money is power, it is patrician birth which 
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and the German Wunderhoni; but you would not know 
that he wrote in a republic — in a land full of new life, with 
great rivers and tall mountains, with maple and oak trees 
that turn red in the autumn, amongst a people who hold 
town-meetings, have free schools for every body, read news- 
papers voraciously, who have lightning rods on their stee- 
ples, ride in railroads, are daguerreotyped by the sun, and 
who talk by lightning from Halifax to New Orleans, who 
listen to the whippoorwill and the bobolink, who believe in 
Slavery and the Declaration of Independence, in the devil 
and the five points of Calvinism. You would not know where 
our poet lived, or that he lived any where. Reading the 
Iliad, *you doubt that Homer was born blind ; but our bard 
seems to have been deaf also, and for expressing what was 
national in his time, might likewise have been dumb. 

Is it a volume of Sermons ? they might have been written 
at Edinburgh, Madrid, or Constantinople as well as in New 
England ; as well preached to the " Homo Sapiens " of 
LinnsBus, or the Man in the Moon, as to the special audience 
that heard, or heard them not, but only paid for having the 
things preached. There is nothing individual about them ; 
the author seems as impersonal as Spinoza's conception of 
God. The sermons are like an almanac calculated for the 
meridian of no place in particular, for no time in special. 
There is no allusion to any thing American. The author 
never mentions a river this side of the Jordan ; knows no 
mountain but Lebanon, Zion, and Carmel, and would think 
it profane to talk of the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, of 
Monadnoc and the Androscoggin. He mentions Babylon 
and Jerusalem, not New York and Baltimore; you would 
never dream that he lived in a church without a bishop, and 
a state without a king, in a democratic nation that held 
three million slaves, with ministers chosen by the people. 
He is surrounded, clouded over and hid by the traditions of 
the " ages of faith " behind him. He never thanks God for 
the dew and the snow, only for " the early and the latter 
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rain ^ of a classic sacred land ; a temperance man, he blesses 
God for the wine because the great Psalmist did ao thousands 
of years ago. He speaks of the olive, and the fig-tree which 
he never saw, not of the apple-tree and the peach * before 
his eyes all day long, their fruit the joy of his children's 
heart If you guessed at his time and place, you would 
think he lived, not under General Taylor, but under King 
Ahab, or Jeroboam ; that his audience rode on camels 
or in chariots, not in steam cars ; that they fought with bows 
and arrows aginst the children of Moab ; that their favorite 
sin was the worship of some graven image, and that they 
made their children pass through the fire unto Moloch, not 
through the counting-house unto Mammon. You would not 
know whether the preacher was married or a bachelor, rich 
or poor, saint or sinner ; you would probably conclude he 
was not much of a saint, nor even much of a sinner. 

The authors of this portion of our literature seem ashamed 
of America. One day she will take her revenge. They 
are the parasites of letters, and live on what other men have 
made classic. They would study the Holy Land, Greece, 
Etruria, Egypt, Nineveh, spots made famous by great and 
holy men, and let the native races of America fade out, taking 
no pains to study the monuments which so swiftly pass away 
from our own continent. It is curious that most of the 
accounts of the Indians of North America come from men 
not natives here, from French and Germans ; and characteris- 
tic that we should send an expedition to the Dead Sea, while 
wide tracts of this continent lie all untouched by the white 
man's foot ; and, also, that while we make such generous 
and noble efforts to christianize and bless the red, yellow, 
and black heathens at the world's end, we should leave the 
American Indian and Negro to die in savage darkness, the 
South making it penal to teach a black man to write or 
read. 

Yet, there is one portion of our permanent literature, if 
literature it may be called, which is wholly indigenous and 
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original. The lives of the early martyrs and confessors are 
purely Christian, so are the legends of saints and other pious 
men : there was nothing like this in the Hebrew or heathen 
literature ; cause and occasion were alike wanting for it. 
So we have one series of literary productions that could be 
written by none but Americans, and only here : I mean the 
Lives of Fugitive Slaves. But as these are not the work 
of the men of superior culture, they hardly help to pay the 
scholar's debt. Yet all the original romance of America is 
in them, not in the white man's novel. 

Next is the Transient Literature, composed chiefly of 
speeches, orations, state papers, political and other occa- 
sional pamphlets, business reports, articles in the journals, 
and other productions designed to serve some present pur- 
pose. These axe commonly the work of educated men, 
though not of such as make literature a profession. Tak- 
ing this department as a whole, it differs much from the 
permanent litei*ature ; here is freshness of thought and 
newness of form. If Amerk^n books are mainly an imi- 
tation of old models, it would be difficult to find the proto- 
type of some American speeches. They " would have 
made Quintillian stare and gasp.'' Take the State Papers 
of the American government during the administration of 
Mr. Polk, the speeches made in Congress at the same time, 
the State Papers of the several States — you have a much 
better and more favorable idea of the vigor and originality 
of the American mind, than you would get from all the 
bound books printed in that period. The diplomatic writings 
of American politicians compare favorably with those of 
any nation in the world. In eloquence no modern nation 
is before us, perhaps none is our equal. Here you see the 
inborn strength and manly vigor of the American mind. 
You meet the same spirit which fells the forest, girdles the 
land with railroads, annexes Texas and covets Cuba, Nicara- 
gua, all the worid. You see that die atithors of this litera- 
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ture arc workers also. Others have read of wild beasts ; here 
are the men that have seen the wolf. 

A portion of this literature represents the past, and has 
the vices already named. It comes from human history and 
not human nature ; as you read it, you think of the inertia 
and the cowardliness of mankind; nothing is progressive, 
nothing noble, generous or just, only respectable. The past 
is preferred before the present ; money is put before men, 
a vested right before a natural right. Such literature ap- 
pears in all countries. The ally of despotism, and the 
foe of mankind, it is yet a legitimate exponent of a large 
class of men. The leading journals of America, political and 
commercial, or literary, are poor and feeble ; our reviews 
of books afibrd matter for grave consideration. You would 
oAen suppose them written by the same hand which manu- 
factures the advertisements of the grand caravan, or some 
patent medicine ; or when unfavorable, by some of the men 
who write defamatory articles on the eve of an election. 

But a large part of this transient literature is very differ- 
ent in its character. Its authors have broken with the tradi- 
tions of the past ; they have new ideas, and plans for putting 
them in execution, they are full of hope ; are national to 
the extreme, bragging and defiant. They put the majority 
before institutions ; the rights of the majority before the 
privilege of a few ; they represent the onward tendency and 
material prophecy of the nation. The new activity of the 
American mind here expresses its purpose and its prayer. 
Here is strength, hope, confidence, even audacity ; all is 
American. But the great idea of the Absolute Right does 
not appear, all is more national than human ; and in what 
concerns the nation, it is not justice, the point where all 
interests are balanced, and the welfare of each harmonizes 
with that of all, which is sought ; but the " greatest good of 
the greatest number ; " that is, only a privilege had at the 
cost of the smaller number. Here is little respect for uni- 
versal humanity ; little for the Eternal Laws of God which 
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override all the traditions and contrivances of men ; more 
reverence for a statute, or constitution, which is indeed the 
fundamental law of the political State, but is often only an 
attempt to compromise between the fleeting passions of the 
day and the Immutable Morality of God. Amid all the 
public documents of the nation and the several States, in 
the speeches and writings of favorite men, who represent and 
so control the public mind, for fifVy years, there is little 
that ^^ stirs the feelings infinite ^^ within you ; much to make 
us more American, not more manly. There is more head 
than heart ; native intellect enough ; culture that is compe- 
petent, but little conscience, or real religion. How many 
newspapers, how many politicians in the land go at all 
beyond the whig idea of protecting the property now accu- 
mulated, or the democratic idea of ensuring the greatest 
material good of the greatest number } Where arc wc to 
look for the representative of justice, of the unalienable 
rights of all the people and all the nations ? In the triple 
host of article- makers, speech-makers, lay and clerical, and 
makers of laws, you find but few who can be trusted to 
stand up for the unalienable rights of men ; who will never 
write, speak, nor vote in the interests of a party, but always 
in the interest of mankind, and will represent the justice of 
God in the forum of the world. 

This literature, like the other, fails of the high end of 
writing and of speech : with more vigor, more freedom, more 
breadth of vision, and an intense nationality, the authors 
thereof are just as far from representing the higher con- 
sciousness of mankind, just as vulgar as the tame and well 
licked writers of the permanent literature. Here are the 
men who have cut their own way through the woods, men 
with more than the average intelligence, daring and strength, 
but with less than the average justice which is honesty in 
the abstract, less than tlie average honesty which is justice 
concentrated upon small particulars. 

Y.Yuminet both thcsc portioQs of American literature, the 
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pennanent and the flee^g — you see their educated authors 
are no higher than the rest of men. They are the slaves of 
public opinion, as much as the gossip in her little villa^. It 
may not be the public opinion of a coterie of crones, but of 
a great party ; that makes little odds, they are worshippers 
of the same rank, idolaters of the same wealth ; the gossiping 
granny shows her littleness the size of life, while their defor- 
mity is magnified by the solar miscroscope of high office. 
Many a popular man exhibits his pigmy soul to the multitude 
of a whole continent, idly mistaking it for greatness. They 
are swayed by vulgar passions, seek vulgar ends, address vul- 
gar motives, use vulgar means ; they may command by their 
strength, they cannot refine by their beauty or instruct by 
their guidance, and still less inspire by any eminence of 
manhood which they were bom to or have won. They build 
on the surface-sand for to-day, not on the rock of ages for 
ever. With so little conscience, they heed not the solemn 
voice of history, and respect no more the prophetic instincts 
of mankind. 

To most men the approbation of their fellows, is one of 
the most desirable things. This approbation appears in the 
various forms of admiration, respect, esteem, confidence, 
veneration and love. The great man obtains this af\er a 
time, and in its highest forms, without seeking it, simply by 
faithfulness to his nature. He gets it, by rising and doing 
his work, in the course of nature, as easily and as irresisti- 
bly as the sun gathers to the clouds the evaporation of land 
and sea, and like the sun to shed it down in blessings on 
mankind. Little men seek this, consciously or not knowing 
it, by stooping, cringing, flattering the pride, the passion, or 
the prejudice of others. So they get the approbation of 
en, but never of Man. Sometimes this is sought for by 
3 attainment of some accidental quality, which low-minded 
en hold in more honor than the genius of sage or poet, or 
le brave manhood of some great hero of the soul. In 
England tliouorh money is power, it is patrician birth which 
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18 nobility, and valued most; and there, accordingly, birth 
takes precedence of all, of genius and even of gold. Men 
seek the companionship or the patronage of titled lords, and 
social rank depends upon nobility of blood. The few 
bishops in the upper house do more to give conventional 
respectability to the clerical profession there, than all the 
solid intellect of Hooker, Barrow, and of South, the varied 
and exact learning of philosophic Cudworth, the eloquence 
and affluent piety of Taylor, and Butler's vast and manly 
mind. In America social rank depends substantially on 
wealth, an accident as much as noble birth, but movable. 
Here gold takes precedence of all, — of genius, and even of 
noble birth. 

" Though your sire 
Had royal blood within him, and though you 
Possess the intellect of angels too, 
'T is all in vain ; — the world will ne'er iuqnire 
On such a score : — Why should it take the pains ? 
Tis easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains/' 

Wealth is sought, not merely as a means of power but of 
nobility. When obtained, it has the power of nobility : so 
poor men of superior intellect and education, powerful by 
nature, not by position, fear to disturb the opinion of 
wealthy men, to instruct their ignorance or rebuke their sin. 
Hence the aristocracy of wealth, illiterate and vulgar, goes 
unrebuked, and debases the natural aristocracy of mind and 
culture which bows down to it. The artist prostitutes his 
pencil and his skill, and takes his law of beauty from the fat 
clown, whose bams and pigs and wife he paints for daily 
bread. The preacher does the same ; and though the stench 
of the rum-shop infests the pulpit, and death hews down 
the leaders of his flock, the preacher must cry " Peace, 
peace ,'^ or else be still, for rum is power 1 But this power 
of wealth has its antagonistic force — the power of numbers. 
Much depends on the dollar. Nine tenths of the property 
18 owned by one tenth of all these men — but much also on 
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the votes of the million. The few are strong by money, 
the many by their votes. Each is worshipped by its vota- 
ries, and its approbation sought. He that can get the men, 
controls the money too. So while one portion of educated 
men bows to the rich, and consecrates their passion and 
their prejudice, another portion bows, equally prostrate, to 
the passions of the multitude of men. The many and the 
rich have each a public opinion of their own, and both are 
tyrants. Here the tyranny of public opinion is not abso- 
lutely greater than in England, Germany or France, but is 
far greater in comparison with other modes of oppression. 
It seems inherent in a republic ; it is not ui a republic of 
noble men. But here this sirocco blows flat to the ground 
full many an aspiring blade. Wealth can establish banks, 
or factories; votes can lift the meanest man into the highest 
political place, can dignify any passion with the name and 
force of human law ; so it is thought by the worshippers of 
both, seeking the approbation of the two, that public opinion 
can make truth of lies, and right even out of foulest wrong. 
Politicians begin to say, There is no law of God above the 
ephemeral laws of men. 

There are few American works of literature which appeal 
to what is best in men ; few that one could wish should go 
abroad and live. America has grown beyond hope in popu- 
lation, the free and bond, in riches, in land, in public 
material prosperity, but in a literature that represents the 
higher elements of manliness far less than wise men thought. 
They looked for the fresh new child ; it is bom with wrin- 
kles and dreadfully like his grandmother, only looking older 
and more effete. Our muse does not come down from an 
American Parnassus, with a new heaven in her eye, men 
not daring to look on the face of anointed beauty, coming 
to tell of noble thought, to kindle godlike feelings with her 
celestial spark, and stir mankind to noble deeds. She finds 
^arnassus steep and high and hard to climb ; the air austere 
nd cold, the light severe, too stem for her effeminate 
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nerves. So she has a little dwelling in the flat and close- 
pent town, hard by the public street ; breathes its Boeotian 
breath ; walks with the money-lenders at high change ; has 
her account at the bank, her pew in the most fashionable 
church and least austere ; she gets approving nods in the 
street, flattery in the penny-prints, sweetmeats and spark- 
ling wine in the proper places. What were the inspirations 
of all God's truth to her ? He '^taunts the lofty land with 
little men." 



There still remains the Exceptional Literature, some of it 
is only fugitive, some meant for permanent duration. Here 
is a new and diflerent spirit : a respect for human nature 
above human history, for man above all the accidents of 
man, for God above all the alleged accidents of God; a 
veneration for the eternal laws which He only makes and 
man but flnds; a law before all statutes, above all con- 
stitutions, and holier than all the writings of human hands. 
Here you find most fully the sentiments and ideas of 
America, not such as rule the nation now, but which, uncon- 
sciously to the people, have caused the noble deeds of our 
history, and now prophesy a splendid future for this young 
giant here. These sentiments and ideas are brought to 
consciousness in this literature. Here a precedent is not 
a limitation; a fact of history does not eclipse an idea 
of nature ; an investment is not thought more sacred 
than a right Here is more hope than memory ; little 
deference to wealth and rank, but a constant aspiration 
for truth, justice, love and piety ; little fear of the public 
opinion of the many or the few, rather a scorn thereof, 
almost a defiance of it. It appears in books, in pamphlets, 
in journals, and in sermons, sorely scant in quantity as yet 
New and fresh, it is often greatly deficient in form ; rough, 
rude and uncouth, it yet has in it a soul that will live. Its 
authora are ofien men of a wide and fine cultures though 
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mainly tending to underrate the past achievements of man- 
kind. They have little reverence for great names. They 
value the Greek and Hehrew mind for no more than it is 
worth. With them a wrong is no more respected because 
well descended, and supported by all the riches, all the 
votes ; a right, not less a right because unjustly kept out of 
its own. These men are American all through; so in- 
tensely national, that they do not fear to tell the nation of 
the wrong it does. 

The form of this literature is American. It is indigenous 
to our soil, and could come up in no other land. It is unlike 
the classic literature of any other nation. It is American as 
the Bible is Hebrew, and the Odyssey is Greek. It is wild 
and fantastic, like all fresh original literature at first. You 
see in it the image of republican institutions — the free 
school, free state, free church ; it reflects the countenance 
of free men. So the letters of old France, of modem 
England., of Italy and Spain reflect the monarchic, oligarchic, 
and ecclesiastic institutions of those lands. Here appears 
the civilization of the nineteenth century, the treasures of 
human toil for many a thousand years. More than that, you 
see the result of a fresh contact with nature, and origi- 
nal intuitions of divine things. Acknowledging inspiration 
of old, these writers of the newness believe in it now not 
less, not miraculous, but normal. Here is humanity that 
overleaps the bounds of class and of nation, and sees a 
brother in the beggar, pirate, slave, one family of men 
variously dressed in cuticles of white or yellow, black or red. 
Here, too, is a new loveliness, somewhat akin to the savage 
beauty of our own wild woods, seen in their glorious splen- 
dor an hour before autumnal suns go down and leave a 
trail of glory lingering in the sky. Here too is a piety 
somewhat heedless of scriptures, liturgies, and forms, and 
creeds ; it finds its law written in nature, its glorious ever- 
lasting Gospel in the soul of man ; careless of circumcision 
and baptismal rites, it finds the world a temple, and rejoices 
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every where to hold communion with the Infinite Father of 
us all, and keep a sacrament in daily life, conscious of 
immortality, and feeding continually on angel's bread. 

The writers of this new literature are full of faults ; yet 
they are often strong, though more by their direction than 
by native force of mind ; more by their intuitions of the 
first good, first perfect and first fair, than through their 
historical knowledge or dialectic power. Their ship sails 
swifl, not because it is sharper built, or carries broader sails 
than other craft, but because it steers where the current of 
the ocean coincides with the current of the sky, and so is 
borne along by nature's wind and nature's wave. Uninvi- 
ted, its ideas steal into parlor and pulpit, its kingdom coming 
within men and without observation. The shoemaker feels 
it as he toils in his narrow shop ; it cheers the maiden weaving 
in the mill, whose wheels the Merrimac is made to turn ; 
the young man at college bids it welcome to his ingenuous 
soul. So at the brealh of spring new life starts up in every 
plant; the sloping hills are green with corn, and sunny 
banks are blue and fragrant with the wealth of violets, which 
only slept till the enchanter came. The sentiments of this 
literature burn in the bosom of holy-hearted girls, of 
matrons and of men. Ever and anon its great ideas are 
heard even in Congress, and in the speech of old and 
young, which comes tingling into most unwilling ears, 

This literature has a work to do, and is about its work. 
Let the old man crow loud as he may, the young one will 
crow another strain, for it is written of God, that our march 
is continually onward, and age shall advance over age for 
ever and for ever. 

Already America has a few fair specimens from this new 
field to show. Is the work History ? The author writes from 
the stand-point of American democracy; I mean philan- 
thropy, the celestial democracy, not the satanic ; writes with 
a sense of justice and in the interest of men ; writes to 
tell a nation's purpose in its deeds, and so reveal the uni- 
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▼eraal law of God, which oyerrules the affairs of States as 
of a single man. You wonder that history was not before 
so writ that its facts told the nation's ideas, and its labors 
were lessons, and so its hard -won life became philosophy. 

Is it poetry the man writes ? It is not poetry like the old. 
The poet has seen nature with his own eyes, heard her with 
his own mortal, bodily ears, and felt her presence, not 
vicariously through Milton, Uhland, Ariosto, but personally, 
her heart against his heart. He sings of what he knows, 
sees, feels, not merely of what he reads in others^ song. 
Common things are not therefore unclean. In plain New 
England life he finds his poetry, as magnets iron in the 
blacksmith's dust, and as the bee finds dew-bright cups of 
honey in the common woods and common weeds. It is not 
for him to rave of Parnassus, while he knows it not, for the 
Soul of Song has a seat upon Monadnoc, Wachuset, or 
Eatahdin, quite as high. So Scottish Burns was overtaken 
by the muse of poetry, who met him on his own bleak hills, 
and showed him beauty in the daisy and the thistle, and the 
tiny mouse, till to his eye the hills ran o'er with loveliness, 
and Caledonia becan>e a classic land. 

Is it religion the author treats of? It is not worship by 
fear, but through absolute faith, a never-ending love ; for it 
is not worship of a howling and imperfect God, grim, jealous 
and revengeful, loving but a few, and them not well, but of 
the Infinite Father of all mankind, whose universal provi- 
dence will sure achieve the highest good of all that are. 

These men are few ; in no land are they numerous, or 
were or will be. There were few Hebrew Prophets, but a 
tribe of priests ; there are but few mighty bards that hover 
o'er the world ; but here and there a sage, looking deep 
and living high, who feels the heart of things, and utters 
oracles which pass for proverbs, psalms and prayers, and 
stimulate a world of men. They draw the nations, as con- 
joining moon and sun draw waters shore-ward from the 
Ocean-springs; and as electrifying heat, they elevate the 
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life of men. Under their influence you cannot be as before. 
They stimulate the sound, and intoxicate the silly, but in the 
heart of noble youths their idea becomes a fact, and their 
prayer a daily life. 

Scholars of such a stamp are few and rare, not without 
great faults. For every one of them there will be many 
imitators, as for each lion a hundred lion-flies, thinking their 
buzz as valiant as his roar, and wondering the forest does 
not quake thereat, and while they feed on him fancy they 
suck the breasts of heaven. 



Such is the Scholars' position in America : such their duty, 
and such the way in which they pay the debt they owe. 
Will men of superior culture not all act by scholar-craft 
and by the Pen ? It were a pity if they did. If a man 
work nobly, the Oflice is as worthy, and the Purse as blessed 
in its work. The Pen is power ; the Office is power ; the 
Purse is power ; and if the purse and oflice be nobly held, 
then in a high mode the cultivated man pays for his bringing 
up, and honors with wide sympathies the mass of men who 
give him chance to ride and rule. If not; if these be 
meanly held, for self and not for man, then the scholar is a 
debtor and a traitor too. 

The scholar never had so fair a chance before ; here is 
the noblest opportunity for one that wields the Pen ; it is 
mightier than the Sword, the Oflice, or the Purse. All things 
concede at last to Beauty, Justice, Truth and Love, and 
these he is to represent. He has what freedom he will pay 
for and take. Let him talk never so heroic, he will find fit 
audience, nor will it long be few. Men will rise up and 
welcome his quickening words as vernal grass at the first 
rains of spring. A great nation which cannot live by bread 
alone, asks for the bread of life ; while the State is young, 
a single great and noble man can deeply influence the 
nation^s mind. There are great wrongs which demand re- 
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dress ; the present men who represent the Office said the 
Purse will not end these wrongs. They linger for the Pen, 
with magic touch to abolish and destroy this ancient ser- 
pent-brood. Shall it be only rude men and unlettered who 
confront the dragons of our time which prowl about the 
folds by day and night, while the scholar, the appointed 
guardian of mankind, but *^ sports with Amaryllis in the 
shade, or with the tangles of Neera^s hair ? ^^ The nation 
asks of her scholar better things than ancient letters ever 
brought ; asks his wonders for the million, not the few 
alone. Great sentiments bum now in half unconscious 
hearts, and great ideas kindle their glories round the heads 
of men. Unconscious electricity. Truth and Right, flashes 
out of the earth, out of the air. It is for the scholar to 
attract this ground*lightning and this lightning of the sky, 
condense it into useful thunder to destroy the wrong, then 
spread it forth a beauteous and a cheering light, shedding 
sweet influence and kindling life anew. A few great men 
of other times tell us what may be now. 

Nothing will be done without toil — talent is only power 
of work, and genius greater power for higher forms of 
work — nothing without self-denial ; nothing great and good 
save by putting your idea before yourself, and counting it 
dearer than your flesh and blood. Let it hide you, not 
your obesity conceal the truth God gave you to reveal. 
The quality of intellectual work is more than the quantity. 
Out of the cloudy world Homer has drawn a spark that 
lasts three thousand years. " One, but a lion," should be 
the scholar's maxim; let him do many things for daily 
need ; one great thing for the eternal beauty of his art. A 
single poem of Dante, a hook for the bosom, lives through 
the ages, surrounding its author with the glory of genius in 
the night of time. One Sermon on the Mount, compact of 
truths brought down from God, all nwlten by such pious 
trust in Him, will stir men's heart by myriads, while words 
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dilufte with other words, are a shame to the speakeif, and a 
dishonor to men who have ears to hear. 

It is a great charity to give beanty to mankind ; part of 
the scholar's function. How we honor such as create mere 
sensuous loveliness ! Mozart carves it on the unseen air ; 
Phidias sculptures it out from the marble slone; Eaphael 
fixes ideal angels, maidens, matrons, men, and his triple 
Grod upon the canvass, and the lofty AngeJo, with more 
than Amphionic skill, bids the hills rise into a temple which 
constrains the crowd to pray. Look^ see how grateful man 
repays these architects of beauty with never-ending fame \ 
Such as create a more than sensuous loveliness, the Homers, 
Miltons, Shakspeares, who sing of man in never-dying and 
creative song — see what honors we have in store for 
such ; what honor given for what service paid I But there 
is a beauty higher than that of art, above philosophy and 
merely intellectual grace : I mean the loveliness of noble 
life ; that is a beauty in the sight of man and God. This 
is a new country, the great ideas of a noble man are easily 
spread abroad; soon they will appear in the life of the 
people, and be a blessing in our future history to ages yet 
unborn. A few great souls can correct the licentiousness 
of the American press, which is now but the type of covet- 
ousness and low ambition; correist the mean economy of 
the State, and amend the vulgarity of the American church, 
now the poor prostitute of every wealthy sin. 

Oh ingenuous young maid or man, if such you are, — if 
not, then let me dream you such ; seek you this beauty, 
connplete perfection of a man, and having this, go hold the 
Purse, the Office, or the Pen, as suits you best ; but out of 
that life writing, voting, acting, living in all forms, you 
shall pay men back for your culture, and in the scholar's 
noble kind, and represent the higher facts of human thought. 
Will men still say, ** This Wrong is consecrated ; it has 
stood for ages and shall stand for ever ! '* Tell them, " No. 
A wrong, though old as Sin, is not now sacred, nor shall it 
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■tand I ** Will they say, ^' This Right can never be ; that 
excellence is loyely but impossible I *' Show them the fact, 
who will not hear the speech ; the deed goes where the word 
fails, and life enchants where rhetoric cannot persuade. 

Past ages offer their instruction, much warning and a 
little guidance, many a wreck along the shore of time, a 
beacon here and there. Far off in the dim distance, pre- 
sent as possibilities, not actual as yet, future generations, 
with broad and wishful eyes, look at the son of genius, 
talent, educated skill, and seem to say, ^' A word for us ; it 
will not be forgot ! *' Truth and Beauty, God's twin daugh- 
ters, eternal both, yet ever young, wait there to offer each 
faithful man a budding branch, in their hands budding, in 
his to blossom and mature its fruit, wherewith he sows the 
field of time, gladdening the millions yet to come. 
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